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Mwf  ItojinFOBCE. 

%  Ur.miiliiiL.  C^rlK. 

A.  X.  Boyd,  *h«*  Country  Parson,  onoe 
Mked  yoa  ever  hear  Samuel  Wilber- 

ieiMB  pitaKnmoe  his  EpisooiicJ  benediction  at 
tiU  okiM  of  a  aerTlee?”  “No.”  “Well,  It 
anwapoeitiTo  institution.”  Not 'only  dtd  that 
iteple  ■errlee  carry  with  it,  in  the  estimation 
of  ttautterer,  aeertala  apostolio  grace,  but  it 
WM  uttered  with  a  magnetism  that  belonged 
The  Wilberforoe 


oonversations  of  eminent  statesmen  and  eccle¬ 
siastics.  In  these  too  free  revelations  the 
tricky  D’Rraeli  fares  badly,  but  Gladstone 
ccunes  off  with  uniform  credit  for  lofty  straight¬ 
forwardness  and  magnanimity.  These  pages 
even  add  new  lustre  to  the'Same  of  the  greatest 
of  living  men.  But  the  exposure  ot  these  pri¬ 
vate  records  is  utterly  indefensible,  and  they 
are  enough  to  make  the  fastidious  and  punctil¬ 
ious  Bishop’s  bones  rattle  in  their  Lavington 
tomb.  The  son  has  not  quieted  the  storm  at 
all  by  publicly  asserting  that  if  the  public  knew 
all  that  is  in  his  father’s  diaries,  they  would  ap¬ 
plaud  his  forbearance  in  suppressing  as  much 
as  he  has !  One  thing  must  be  acknowledged 
to  the  great  Bishop’s  credit,  and  that  is  that 
the  turning  of  his  whole  private  life  “inside 
out”  has  not  essentially  damaged  the  worth 
and  beauty  of  a  splendid  and  lovable  charac¬ 
ter. 

This  last  volume  has  been  suppressed  in 
England,  but  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have 
brought  out  an  American  edition — in  one  vol- 1 
ume  —  which  contains  the  whole  biography 
abridged,  as  well  as  the  tabooed  passages.  It 
is  a  most  stimulating  record  of  a  wonderful  ca¬ 
reer.  Worthily  is  the  honor  of  the  Wilberforoe 
name  perpetuated  by  the  Bishop’s  noble  sons 
— Basil,  the  eloquent  Canon  of  Southampton, 
and  Ernest,  the  evangelical  Bishop  of  Bipon. 
They  both  possess  no  small  share  of  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  oratorical  power  and  of  their  illustrious 
grandfather’s  devout  and  beautiful  spiritual¬ 
ity.  Within  this  century  the  English  Church 
has  no  prouder  name  on  her  rolls  than  that  of 
WiLBERFOUCE. 


IStietifngs  tnftli  Mut^ovu 


THE  FAMINE. 

By  8.  M.  Campbell,  P.D.. 

That  startling  array  of  facts  and'  figures 
which  first  api)eared  in  a  ]>aper  prepared  by 
President  Gregory,  and  was  afterward  bi*oaght 
before  the  world,  at  General  Assembly,  by  the 
Moderator’'s  sermon,  is  exciting  a-  good  deal 
of  inquiry.  For  while  it  is  true  that  there 
is  an  insuffitnent  supply  of  ministers  for  our 
churches,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  many 
a  good  minister  waiting  in  vain  for  an  opening 
into  which  he  may  enter. 

At  the  meeting  of  our  Synod  at  Hastings,  in 
1881,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  Synodical  Missionary 
stated  that  he  had  places  for  at  least  fifte«> 
men,  but  could  not  get  them.  And  since  then, 

I  have  heard  the  number  put  as  high  as  twen¬ 
ty-five.  The  same  essentially  is  true  of  the 
Synod  of  Kansas,  the  Synod  of  Colcwado,  and 
of  our  westernmost  Synods  generally.  There 
are  places  in  these  fields  where  more  than  a 
hundred  ministers  could  be  at  once  set  at  work, 
if  we  could  get  the  men. 

And  yet  I  received  only  yesterday  a  letter 
from  a  most  estimable  minister,  an  able  preach¬ 
er  and  a  good  jiastor,  who  holds  such  language 
as  the  following:  “  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to 
be  without  a  pastoral  charge  for  a  year,  and  to 
be  looking  all  that  time  for  afield  ?  If  you  do, 
then  you  know  what  a  miserable  set  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  assaulting  my  self-resjiect.  If 
I  were  alone  in  this,  I  should  have  the  honor 
of  a  somewhat  unique  character ;  but  being  E 
pluribus  utius,  I  am  merged  in  the  W.  Cs,  and 
lost  sight  of.”  I  receive  such  letters  often; 
and  when  I  was  at  the  East,  I  knew  many  such 
men.  How  does  it  happen  that  with  this  loud 
call  for  more  ministers  in  one  direction,  we  see 
good  men  in  another  direction,  able  men,  men 
not  past  their  prime,  vainly  seeking  a  field  of 
labor  ? 

Partly,  it  is  for  want  of  information ;  for  sin¬ 
gular  as  it  may  appear,  I  find  every  little  while 
a  man,  otherwise  well  informed,  who  does  not 
know  that  these  places  are  waiting  for  him ; 
or  who,  if  he  knows  of  the  places,  does  not 
know  that  by  proper  application  to  one  of  our 
Synodical  missionaries,  he  can  be  at  once  set 
at  work  on  a  salary  of  perhaps  $1,000  a  year. 
This,  I  believe,  is  now  about  the  sum  which  the 
Board  will  guarantee  to  the  men  it  sends  into 
this  New  Northwest. 

But  much  more,  it  is  the  inability  or  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  encounter  the  hardships  of  a  fron¬ 
tier  parish.  One  of  the  things  most  commonly 
insisted  upon  by  ministers  in  seeking  a  field.  Is 
“  good  schools  ”  for  their  children ;  and  though 
our  school  system  is  of  the  very  best,  it  is  not 
always  thoroughly  organized  in  a  frontier 
town.  We  get  it  into  shape  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years,  but  at  first  we  have  to  be  pa¬ 
tient.  Another  thing  made  much  account  of, 
is  “good  society.”  Men  do  not  like  to  take 
their  wives  to  rude  places,  and  their  wives  do 
not  like  to  go.  The  theological  student  seeks 
a  wife  of  great  refinement,  and  accustomed  to 
society;  and  the  rude  frontier  seems  forbid¬ 
ding,  Very  likely  he  himself  would  brave  it 
all,  but  she  holds  back,  and  her  family  rela¬ 
tives  also  hold  her  back,  and  say  “  Do  not  go.” 

I  remember  a  good  mother  whose  son  went 
<?omi)^5fiiu*f^[^  r# ISitfdnco  tekS'^^oirQ^rom  a 
tin  cup,  and  that  what  he  was  given  to  eat  was 
“measured  out  to  him.”  Poor  woman!  she 
supposed  that  her  boy  was  to  sit  at  a  mahoga¬ 
ny  table,  and  drink  from  a  china  cup,  and  have 
silver  forks  and  teaspoons!  And  there  are  a 
great  many  men  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  who 
cannot  endure  the  tin  the  measured 

rations.  These  little  ini-„.mes  turn  them 
back. 

This  is  not  because  our  young  pastors  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  any  great  luxuries  in  early  life. 
Most  of  them  are  from  humble  homes.  But  as 
their  studies  progress,  they  get  a  taste  of  life 
in  another  sort.  In  the  Theological  Seminary, 
particularly,  is  this  the  ease.  They  have  rooms 
so  provided  and  furnished,  that  a  Home  mis¬ 
sionary’s  cabin  seems  rude  and  small.  They 
.  are  constantly  in  training  to  fit  them  to  feel  at 
home  in  “good  society.”  They  are  invited  in 

•  little  companies  to  the  homes  of  the  profes- 
I  sors,  and  are  shown  something  of  elegant  life. 
I  And  when  they  graduate,  every  stone  is  turned 
.  to  secure  them  “good  fields.”  Let  a  man 
j  come  under  Such  training  for  a  course  of  years, 

•  and  then  let  him  marry  a  wife  from  a  genteel 
family,  and  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  grace 

)  in  him  and  her  to  go  out  to  the  front  and  take 
I  the  field  there  waiting  for  him.  I  do  not  know 
;  as  this  state  of  things  admits  of  a  remedy ;  but 
I  it  well  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  wait 
,  so  long  in  the  East  for  something  to  do,  when 
[  there  is  such  a  call  for  more  laborers  in  this 
,  part  of  the  country.  In  my  early  theologu  al 
study,  I  met  a  wise  old  man  who  said  to  me : 
I  “  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  so  much  more 
I  ministers  that  we  want,  but  ministers  of  ano~ 
,  ther  stamp.”  We  want  men  trained  to  endure 
hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
f  want  men  of  heroic  spirit,  men  who  will  glory 
,  in  it  that  they  may  suffer  for  the  Master.  And 
we  want  men  who,  if  they  will  marry,  will  take 
such  wives  as  will  go  with  them  where  God 
calls.  Paul  would  not  marry :  and  no  doubt  it 
was  well.  There  is  also  an  element  of  strength 


JAHBS  hasmtth. 

Samuel  Smiles  is  a  charming  biographer. 
He  has  edited  an  Autobiography  of  James  Na¬ 
smyth,  Engineer,  which  compares  favorably  in 
interest  with  anything  he  has  done.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  work, 
and  its  attractiveness  is  increased  by  the  in¬ 
ventor’s  numerous  drawings,  of  which  he  is 
evidently  proud .  He  had  great  cleverness  with 
his  pencil,  and  while  his  talent  was  of  service 
to  him  as  an  inventor,  it  gave  him  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  sketching  landscapes  and  buildings  and 
other  obiects.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  North 
of  Sweden,  he  was  unable  to  make  himself  un¬ 
derstood  to  the  people,  and  he  explained  that 
he  was  hungry  and  wanted  a  dinner,  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  a  table,  with  plate,  knife  and 
fork,  a  platter  of  smoking  meat,  and  a  bottle 
of  wine,  upon  it.  The  good-natured  landlady 
laughed  at  his  happy  device.  Among  the  il¬ 
lustrations  is  a  photograph  of  a  wrinkled  hand 
by  the  side  of  a  shrivelled  apple,  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  author’s  idea  of  the  shrinking  prin¬ 
ciple— the  skin  remains  the  same,  while  the 
substance  underneath  has  fallen  away;  and 
this  principle  explains  the  mountains  on  the 
moon— they  are  wrinkles  on  its  surface. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  is  a  Scotchman,  the  son  of  a 
noted  painter  of  the  same  name ;  and  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Scottish  life  when  he  was  young,  three 
score  years  ago,  is  quite  delightful.  He  had  a 
talent  for  mechanics,  and  made  some  thirty  in¬ 
ventions,  some  of  which  were  of  great  value. 
Among  the  rest,  he  made  improvements  in  the 
telescope,  and  by  the  use  of  his  finely-finished 
mirrors  in  reflecting  telescopes,  important  dis¬ 
coveries  on  the  sun  and  moon  were  made,  for 
which  he  received  the  warm  acknowledgments 
of  Sir  J ohn  Herschell  and  other  astronomers. 
But  his  great  work  was  the  invention  of  the 
steam-hammer — ^a  machine  which  combined 
titanic  power  with  exquisite  gentleness.  The 
hammer  could  be  made  to  give  so  gentle  a 
blow  as  to  crack  the  end  of  an  egg  placed  in  a 
wine-glass  on  the  anvil,  while  the  next  blow 
would  shake  the  parish,  or  be  instantly  arrest¬ 
ed  in  its  descent  midway.  He  says  this  shak¬ 
ing  of  the  parish  “  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech. 
I  have  heard  the  teacups  rattle  in  my  house  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  where  the 
hammer  was  at  work. 


threijencd  famine  of  ministers  may  have  been 
a  littlp  too  alarming ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  question  is  one  which  demands  serinoos 
and  earnest  attention.  Whether  he  is  correct 
in  denying  that  certain  assigned  reasons  for 
this  bnpenoing  famine  are  real  reasons,,  and 
correct  also  in  what  he  declares  to  be  the  true 
cause,  may  be  doubted..  Indeed  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  true  causes  of  this  in¬ 
creasing  lack  of  iQinisters  in  our  own,  and  to  a 
somewhat  less  extent  perhaps  in  the  Cloogre- 
gatiooal  bo^y,  have  yet  been  clearly  ascertain¬ 
ed  and  stat^.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
who  are  growing  far  more  rapidly  than  we  are 
and  who  consequently  have  need  of  a  far  larger 
numtier  of  ministers,,  yet  have  no  lack  of  a  sup- 
ply.  are  not  crying  out  with  fear  that  a 

day  near  at  hand  when  their  pulpits  will  be 
vaoam  for  lack  of  ministers  to  occupy  them. 
Are  ^ey  mOre  consecrated  than  we  ?  If  they 
were,*we  should  expect  them  to  give  far  more, 
absolutely  and  relatively,  than  we  do  to  mis¬ 
sions,  home  and  foreign.  But  in  fhet  they  give 
absolutely  less.  Why  is  this?  The  problem 
is  to  explaia  why  a  church  which  leads  all  oth- 


:  4p,  a  great  natural  orator. 

I^jlpliplly  has  produced  three  generations  of  ge- 
' :  gUn  and  eloquence.  The  founder  of  their  fame, 
great  Eaaanclpator,  owed  much  of  his  per- 
'  iilMrtee  power— in  parliament  and  at  the  hust- 
^  lt|Ti  t~  Ua  warm  heart  and  intense  norous 
^  MfeetbUitlee.  His  favorite  son  Samuel  was  be- 
;  gotten  In  his  own  likeness,  and  even  surpassed 
him  as  »  master  of  assemblies.  Probably  he 
.  was  the  most  eloquent  man  who  ever  sat  upon 
the  Episoopal  bench  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Samuel  Wilberforoe  was  an  extraordinary 
compound  of  oj^xMites.  The  son  of  a  grreat 
evangelical  leader,  and  deeply  evangelical  him¬ 
self  on  the  fundamental  doctrines,  he  held 
,  Boot  stoutly  to  the  dogma  of  baptismal  regen- 
oration.  An  enthusiastic  High  Church  man 
and  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he  yet  opposed  Pusey- 
Ssm  vehemently,  and  had  a  perfect  abhorrence 
‘  of.  P«M>®ry.  When  his  brothers  and  his  only 
danghter  apostatlaed  to  Borne  (which  he  de- 
Aonnoed  as  a  “  Cloaca  of  vile  corruptions  ”),  it 
almost  broke  bis  heart.  He  had  the  chivalrous 
devotion  of  a  Crusader  for  the  church  of  his 
love,  and  wore  out  his  busy  brilliant  life  in  her 
servi  je.  “Hand and  glove”  with  royalty  and 
the  uistooracy,'  petted  and  idolized  at  the  ta¬ 
bles  of  princes  and  prime  ministers,  he  yet 
maintained  a  most  fervent  personal  piety,  and 
.  like  Dean  Stanley,  seems  never  to  have  been 
^>oiled  by  adulation.  In  the  leading  traits  of 
hte  character,  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Dr.  Norman  MacLeod ;  they  both  had  the 
same  virtues  and  the  same  infirmities,  and 
were  probably  the  two  most  fascinating  men 
in  the  British  pulpit  during  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury. 

If  Wilberforoe  had  followed  the  footsteps  of 
his  illustrious  father  into  political  life,  he 
would  have  become  premier  of  England.  His 
magnetic  eloquence,  his  mastety  of  men,  his 
smooth  address  and  consummate  tact,  with  al¬ 
so  a  reputation  for  adroit  finesse,  gave  him  his 
soubriquet  of  “  Soapj'  Sam,”  end  led  him  to  be 
tqgarded  quite  as  .much  the  great  politician  as 
Mte  gn^t  prelate.  Yet  with  all  his  adroitness, 
he  Was  never  Jesuitical ;  striving  to  harmonize 
opponents  for  the  sake  of  Church  Unity,  he 
held  to  his  own  convictions  with  manly  tenaci¬ 
ty.  One  day  when  riding  in  a  mail-coach,  a 
passenger  (ignorant  of  course  of  his  personali¬ 
ty,)  enquired  of  him  “  Sir,  cair  you  tell  me  why 
they  call  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Soapy  Sam  ?  ” 
“I  suppose,”  replied  the  witty  prelate,  “it  is 
because  he  is  often  in  hot  water,  and  always 
comes  out  dean.”  The  most  careful  reader  of 
his  fasoinatii^  biography  will  be  free  to  admit 
tiiat  while  the  Bishop  was  both  adroit  and  am¬ 
bitious,  he  always  kept  bis  hands  and  his  robes 
free  from  the  smirch  of  dishonor. 

»  Xnah  a  “terrible  toller  ”  could  no  where  else 
oular  or  sacred  pursuits. 


ening  the  World.  But  great  as  Is  its  breadth 
and  altitude,  it  will  scarcely  es'*ape  insignifi¬ 
cance  in  that  location.  It  is  hard  contending 
with  nature  in  the  matter  ol  magnitude.  Under 
God’s  great  blue  dome  even  the  great  pyramid 
shrinks  to  a  mere  plmpte  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  and  from  The  Br^ge  the  statue  will  be 
hardly  visible  except  througb  an  opera  glass. 
Could  it  stand  on  the  t(H>  of  one  of  these  bridge- 
towers,  it  would  gleam  ever  in  the  eye  of  mil¬ 
lions  in  all  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  its  pro¬ 
portions  ! 

And  here  on  one  hand  Is  Brooklyn,  piled  up 
ever  so  high,  and  now  pondering  the  prosiject 
of  making  New  York  an  annex,  and  on  the 
other  hand  New  York  fills  its  “  Boot  ”  bristling 
with  smoky  chimneys,  and  here  a  shot  tower, 
and  there  the  graoeful  proportions  of  Trinity’s 
aristocratic  spire,  keeping  Wall  street  in  awe. 
Yonder  rises  the  obtrusive  top  of  the  Post- 
office,  flanked  by  the  towering  Tribune  build¬ 
ing,  and  away  over  and  bt^yond  all,  the  dis¬ 
tant  Palisades,  the  foot  of  their  basaltic  up¬ 
rightness  laved  by  the  waters  of  the  majestic 
Hudson.  Yes,  the  Palisades  are  still  there, 
although  a  friend  of  mine  overheard  a  chafiing 
Yankee  deploring  to  an  eager,  listening  native 
of  the  London  Bow  Bells  district,  who  had  ex¬ 
pressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see ,  that  product 
of  nature,  that  he  had  not  come  to  America  a 
year  earlier.  “For,”  said  he,  “you  know  the 
Palisades  were  put  up  by  the  Government  as  a 
defence  against  the  Indians,  and  these  sav¬ 
ages  are  now  so  well  under  control  that  the 
Palisades  are  not  needed,  and  they  are  nearly 
all  taken  down.”  We  think  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  about  this,  for  on  this  clear 
morning  the  Palisades  are  di.stinctly  visible  in 
all  their  majesty. 

On  our  way  home  we  again  sought  solace  for 
the  brevity  of  our  sojourn  uix>n  the  Bridge  in 
the  pages  of  the  North  American  Beview,  this 
time  in  the  Drama.  Dr.  Buckley  retells,  and 
tells  well,  the  truth  respecting  this  famous 
“  School  of  Morals,”  and  fortifies  the  tale  with 
facts  in  his  own  experience.  In  early  life  he 
was  passionately  addicted  to  the  theatre,  and 
the  sneers  he  there  heard  at  religion  embitter¬ 
ed  him  toward  a  life  of  piety.  The  excitement 
of  the  plays  unfitted  him  for  the  serious  pur¬ 
suits  of  his  business.  He  lost  relish  for  solid 
reading,  became  infected  with  a  semi-tragical 
extravagance  and  comical  slang  in  action  and 
expression.  The  great  majority  who  attend 
the  theatre  are  the  young,  and  the  success  of  a 
play  de^i^s  upon  ^erao^^^^Uproduo^; 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

^  Tlie  Bridge. 

Our  visit  to  “  The  Bridge  ”  cost  us  a  journey 
of  ninety  miles  twice  travelled.  The  two  hours 
upon  the  rail,  however,  were  greatly  shortened 
by  the  perusal,  in  The  North  American  Beview 
for  June,  of  Prof.  Isaac  L.  Bice’s  attack  upon 
Herbert  Spencer’s  Pacts  and  Inferences.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  look  as  if  Facts  and  Inferences  were  the 
special  foible  of  the  great  philosopher.  Prof. 
Flint— a  fliot  that  seldom  strikes  without  strik¬ 
ing  fire— says  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  chapter  on  Per¬ 
sistence  of  Force :  “  Probably  in  no  other  eight 
consecutive  pages  in  the  English  language  are 
there  so  many  physical  and  metaphysical  er¬ 
rors  combined.”  And  now  Prof.  Bice  shows 
that  Mr.  Spencer  misapprehends,  and  conse¬ 
quently  misuses,  the  writings  of  Plato;  that 
he  quotes  as  an  authority  on  the  music  of  an¬ 
tiquity  one  who  is  not  an  authority,  and  then 
draws  false  inferences  from  his  “authority”; 
that  he  lays  down  as  a  principle  of  evolution 
respecting  titles  of  rank,  one  which  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  historical  truth;  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Social  Progress  “the  much  quoted  law 
of  evolution  is  no  law  whatever,  nor  indeed  an 
induction,  nor  in  any  sense  a  scientific  propo¬ 
sition, 


I  was  afterwards  in¬ 
formed  that  the  blows  of  my  great  steam-ham¬ 
mer  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  were  sensibly  felt  at 
Greenwich  Observatory,  about  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant.”  The  history  of  this  invention  is  full  of 
interest.-  In  1839  the  directors  of  the  Great 
Western  Steamship  Comnany  were  so  pleased 
at  the  success  of  the  steamship  “  Great  West¬ 
ern,”  which  had  made  successful  trips  between 
Bristol  and  New  York,  that  they  resolved  to 
build  a  still  larger  vessel.  The  machinery  and 
engines  were  under  way,  but  they  were  so  large 
that  many  tools  had  to  be  made  on  purpose 
for  their  construction.  The  intermediate  pad¬ 
dle-shaft  required  was  larger  than  had  ever 
been  forged.  The  largest  manufacturers  were 
applied  to,  but  none  of  them  could  make  it. 
Mr.  Humphries  wrote  to  Nasmyth  that  “There 
is  not  a  forge-hammer  in  England  or  Scotland 
lH>werful  enough  to  forge  the  intermediatfi-Dad=. 


in  short,  simply  a  subjective  fancy.” 
It  looks  as  if  this  gigantic  system  of  philosophy 
would  sooner  or  later  be  reduced  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  frame  house  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  has  received  so  much  attention  from 
the  white  ants  that  only  a  shell  is  left  awaiting 
the  onset  of  a  respectable  gust  of  wind,  to  dis- 
^jpear  as  a  cloud  of  «  Ab1 


iound'  fh  Xitrigbe, 


tM|^^|i^^^Kjhurch.  Its  wtthdrawal  as 
prKpj^^^  l^a  manifestly  good  and  Christian 
si4it,  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  was  hailed 
wiih  great  satisfaction  by  all. 

It  was  repoilod  at  Saratoga  that  Dr.  McLane 
was  indicted  and  put  on  trial  by  brethren,  no 
one  of  whom  took  the  opportunity  first  to  go 
to  him  and  confer  with  him,  with  the  view,  if 
possible,  of  obtaining  from  him  such  explana¬ 
tions  or  retractions  as  might  make  a  trial  un¬ 
necessary.  Is  this  the  Christian  way  to  deal 
with  an  offending  brother  ?  It  is  no  answer  to 
the  question  to  begin  to  argue  that  Matt,  xviii. 
15, 17  does  not  apply  in  such  cases.  Suppose  it 
does  not.  The  spirit  of  Christ  does  apply,  and 
it  requires  just  that  private  conference,  the 
avoidance  of  which  is  so  often  and  so  widely 
regarded  as  evincing  a  noble  zeal  for  the  truth. 
Such  neglect  instead  of  being  as  claimed  a  dis¬ 
play  of  fidelity  to  ordination  vows,  is  in  trutli 
a  flagrant  violation  of  those  vows.  It  falsely 
assumes  that  when  a  minister  errs  there  is  no 
way  of  dealing  with  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  being  “  zealous  and  faithful  in  maintaining 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the  purity  and 
peao*  of  the  Church,”  except  by  immediately 
and  iternly  prosecuting  him.  What  if  by  frank 
confrrejnee  and  loving  appeal,  the  erring  one 
shoUd  jbe  led  to  see,  and  humbly  to  renounce 
his  errors  ?  Would  not  that  be  a  grand  result 
of  fiithfulness,  which  the  vows  of  ordination 
pledfes  a  minister  to  display  “  in  the  exercise 
of  all  private  and  personal  duties,”  as  “well 
as  Jn  all  relative  and  public  duties  ”  ?  If  there 
wttemore  zeal  to  restore,  and  less  to  smite, 
of  indetM,  the  effect  would  be  most  happy  both 
uijin  tht  offenders,  and  upon  the  Church  thus 
faUiful  lo  the  work  and  spirit  of  Christ.  The 
n€|  or  revised  Book  of  Discipline  has  this  ex- 
ce'^nt  feature,  that  it  requires  that  “in  every 
ca.  p  of  prosecution  effort  should  be  made  by 
pr>ate  conference  with  the  accused,  to  avoid, 
if  I  )8sible,  the  necessity  of  actual  process.” 

tj  one  other  matter  let  me  speak,  and  that 
is  J.  le  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Eij  catien  forbidding  or  condemning  the  use 
of  j  )baceo  by  candidates  for  the  ministry  who 
re(j  ive  tid  from  the  Board.  The  word  tobacco 
waTnof  mployed  in  uttering  this  testimony 
agt^ist  die  use  of  tobacco,  but  it  was  this  hab¬ 
it  1 1  whb’h  the  deliverance  was  aimed.  Now, 
witiout  «-ritlcising  the  euphemisms  which 


What  am  I  to  do  ?  Do  you  think  I  might  dare 
to  use  cast  iron  ?  ”  The  ingenious  Scotchman 
says  this  letter  set  him  a-thinking. 

How  was  it  that  the  existinu  hammers  were  in¬ 
capable  of  forging  a  wrought  iron  shaft  of  thirty 
inches  diameter  ?  Simply  because  of  their  want 
of  compass,  of  range  and  fall,  as  well  as  of  their 
want  of  power  of  blow.  A  few  moments’  rapid 
thought  satisfied  me  that  it  was  by  our  rigidly  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  old,  traditional  form  of  a  smith’s 
hand-hammer  (of  which  the  forge  and  tilt  ham¬ 
mers,  although  driven  by  water  or  steam  power, 
were  mere  enlarged  modifications),  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  had  arisen,  as  whenever  the  largest  forge- 
hammer  was  tilted  up  to  its  full  height,  its  range 
was  so  small  that  when  a  piece  of  work  of  consid¬ 
erable  size  was  placed  on  the  anvil,  the  hammer 
became  “gagged  ”;  so  that  when  the  forging  re¬ 
quired  the  most  powerful  blow,  it  received  next  to 
no  blow  at  all,  as  the  clear  space  for  the  fall  of 
the  hammer  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
work  on  the  anvil.  The  obvious  remedy  was  to 
contrive  some  method  by  which  a  ponderous  block 
of  iron  should  be  lifted  to  a  sufficient  heightahove 
the  object  on  which  it  was  desired  to  strike  a 
blow,  and  then  to  let  the  block  fall  down  upon  the 
forging,  guiding  it  in  its  descent  by  such  simple 
means  as  should  give  the  required  precision  in  the 
percussion  action  in  the  falling  moss.  Following 
out  this  idea,  I  got  out  my  “scheme  book,”  on 
the  pages  of  which  I  generally  thought  out,  with 
aid  of  pen  and  pencil,  such  mechanical  adapta¬ 
tions  as  I  had  conceived  in  my  mind,  and  was 
thereby  enabled  to  render  them  visible.  I  then 
rapidly  sketched  out  my  steam-hammer,  having  it 
all  clearly  before  me  in  my  mind’s  eye.  In  little 
more  than  half  an  hour  after  receiving  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phries’  letter,  narrating  his  unlooked-for  diffi¬ 
culty,  I  had  the  whole  contrivance,  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails,  before  me  on  a  page  of  my  scheme  book. 

The  result  more  than  met  expectation.  It 
took  a  number  of  years,  however,  to  get  this 
remarkable  invention  into  extensive  use.  Now 
it  is  almost  indispensable,  and  is  in  constant 
operation  in  large  .foundries  and  mines,  and 
for  pile  -  driving,  A  circumstance  connected 
with  this  matter  deserves  notice.  While  the 
massive  machinery  for  the  new  steamship  was 
making,  the  screw  was  invented.  It  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  directors,  and  after  re¬ 
peated  consultations  and  experiments,  they 
resolved  to  adopt  the  screw  in  preference  to 
the  i)addle-wheel,  and  throw  away  much  of  the 
work  already  done.  Mr.  Humphries  had  pin¬ 
ned  his  ambition  to  the  success  of  his  enor¬ 
mous  engines,  and  being  an  excessively  san¬ 
guine  and  sensitive  man,  the  disappointment 
at  having  his  work  discarded  threw  him  into  a 
brain. fever,  of  which  he  died.  The  history  of 
inventions  is  full  of  tragedies,  and  scarcely  a 
great  mechanical  achievement  but  has  been 
purchased  by  severe  and  prolonged  effort,  or 
even  life  itself. 

This  volume  is  much  more  interesting  than 
most  novels,  and  incalculably  better  in  many 
respects.  Harper  &  Brothers. 


tery,  divorce,  robbery,  forgery,  murder,  incest, 
lust,  revenge,  covetousness,  and  ambition. 
The  admissions  of  Mr.  Gilbert  are  honest  and 
very  significant;  while  the  ill-temper  of  Mr. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Winter  show  how  keenly  the 
advocates  of  this  school  of  corruption  feel  the 
criticisms  of  virtue,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their 
pleas  in  defence.  Next  to  the  dram-shops,  the 


wWHsiifWtWppi  “dfl  on  the  other,  without 
a  workable  system  of  ethics,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  of  spectacles. 

But  we  are  nowon  “The  Bridge.”  And  we 
can  have  no  misgiving  that  the  definite  article 
in  this  place  is  abundantly  appropriate.  In 
length  of  span,  in  breadth,  in  amplitude  of 
roadway  and  footway,  in  height  and  massive¬ 
ness  of  supporting  towers,  in  Cyclopean  mas¬ 
siveness  of  shore-foundations,  in  outlay  of  en¬ 
gineering  skill,  in  reach,  minuteness,  and  be¬ 
wildering  multiplicity  of  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lations  of  weight,  of  strength,  of  support,  of 
expanding  force  of  heat  upon  its  tons  of  metal, 
and  many  other  elements  in  the  stupendous 
problem,  rivalling  the  brain-work  of  La  Ver- 
rier  in  his  quest  of  the  whereabouts  of  Neptune 
through  the  vagaries  of  Uranus,  this  is  certain¬ 
ly  The  Bridge.  At  a  distance  it  is  beautiful  as 
a  rainbow ;  near  at  hand  it  is  massive  us  Gib¬ 
raltar. 

And  from  its  highest  elevation  what  a  spec¬ 
tacle  meets  the  eye !  The  water  below,  with  its 
swirling  currents  alive  with  ferryboats,  steam¬ 
ers  of  every  grade,  sail-vessels  of  every  size, 
sturdy  tugs  spitefully  protesting  against  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  their  resisting  burdens, 
yachts,  and  rowboats,  all  threading  their  way 
through  the  mazes  of  a  tangled  intricacy  of 
dpnee ;  and  withal  the  glimmer  of  the  waters 
under  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  passing  you  on 
the  bridge  the  ceaseless  tide  of  human  life — the 
unburdened  pleasure-seeker,  the  tired  burden- 
bearer,  the  stranger  from  the  country,  the 
heavy  heart  telling  its  tale  on  the  careworn, 
perhaps  crime- worn  face,  the  street  Arab  and 
the  “  Dude,”  and  the  trim  policeman  seeking 
to  forestal  a  second  tragedy  at  the  stairs,  and 
carts  and  carriages  and  stupendous  vehicles 
piled  ever  so  high  with  all  manner  of  merchan¬ 
dise! 

Over  yonder  to  the  northeast  is  an  object  the 
sight  of  which  brings  upon  us  swarms  of  rem¬ 
iniscences,  some  very  pleasant,  some  the  re- 1 
verse  of  pleasant.  Glittering  over  the  tops  of 
the  houses  I  see  a  gilded  cross  on  the  tower  of 
the  venerable  Butgers-street  Church.  Ah,  that 
old  church!  Under  its  roof  stood  the  writer 
when  he  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  to  be  welcom¬ 
ed  by  his  beloved  pastor.  Dr.  John  M.  Krebs, 
to  his  first  communion-table.  In  the  Sunday- 
school  there,  then  numbering  some  six  hun¬ 
dred  scholars,  he  was  a  pupil,  then  a  teacher 
of  a  class  of  colored  people,  then  of  a  Bible 
class.  Precious  revival  times  did  we  enjoy  in 
that  old  church.  Hundreds  of  times  have  we 
gone  to  prayer-meeting  there  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Sabbath  morning,  then  to  Sabbath-school 
at  nine,  then  to  church,  then  to  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  then  to  Sabbath- 
school  again,  then  to  church,  and  then  to  some 
other  place  of  worship  in  the  evening.  Many 
are  the  Sabbath-sohool  a))pliances  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  but  more  effective  work  we  believe  is 
done  in  no  Sabbath-school  in  the  land  to-day 
than  was  done  then  and  there  with  only  the 
Bible  and  the  old  “Union  (^estion  Book.” 


He  often  deliver^  two  or  three  discourses,  con¬ 
ducted  two  or  tm:ee  confirmations  and  wrote 
fifty  letters  in  a  single  day,  besides  giving  au¬ 
dience  to  his  vicars  and  rectors,  and  having 
still  some  spare  moments  for  reading  and  pri¬ 
vate  devotions.  When  travelling  he  carried 
his  writing-case  in  the  railway-cars,  and  threw 
off  sermons  and  letters  like  snow-flakes.  It 
was  this  irrepressible  activity,  joined  to  his 
heart-griefs,  that  made  him  old  and  broken  at 
three  score.  Under  all  his  wit  and  colloquial 
brilliancy  he  carried  a  bleeding  heart.  His 
lovely  wife — a  daughter  of  the  biographer  of 
Henry  Martyn— died  after  thirteen  years  of  un¬ 
broken  affection,  and  he  mourned  for  her  with 
the  disconsolate  passion  of  a  lover.  A  con¬ 
stant  pilgrim  to  her  grave  in  Lavington 
Church-yard,  he  commanded  that  his  own 
dust  should  slumber  beside  hers  in  that  se¬ 
questered  spot— although  as  a  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster  he  was  entitled  to  a  tomb  in  the  Great 
Abbey.  All  through  his  diary  occurs  such 
touching  entries  as  the  following : 

“Aug.  22d,  Isle  of  Wight.  Stood  on  seashore 
for  hours,  watching  the  surf  as  I  did  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  thought  I  should  meet  Emily 
round  every  corner.  My  own,  my  lost  one,  my 
soul !  Dearest  one !  I  could  have  wept  tears  of 
blood.  I  could  not  help  calling  out  aloud  to 
her  to  come  to  me.”  In  addition  to  this  bitter 
bereavement,  he  lost  a  noble  son  Herbert,  in 
his  twenty-third  year ;  and  the  perversions  of 
his  brothers  and  only  daughter  into  the  Church 
of  Borne,  were  a  bereavement  as  bitter  as  death. 
His  own  health  broke  down,  from  excessive 
toil  and  sorrow,  two  years  before  his  untimely 
death — by  a  fall  from  his  horse  on  Abinger 
Moor.  During  one  of  his  severe  attacks  he 
supposed  himself  to  be  djdng,  and  calling  his 
son  Beginald  to  his  bedside,  he  said  “Good 
bye,  my  dear  boy;  I  am  going  home  at  last.” 
In  a  few  hours  he  rallied  and  plunged  afresh 
into  his  work ;  but  among  all  the  death-bed 
utterances  of  famous  persons,  I  know  of  few 
that  are  more  sweet,  manly,  and  thoroughly 
Christian  than  those  simple  words  six)ken  by 
the  g;reat  prelate  to  his  beloved  son. 

Yet  this  man  of  secret  sorrows  was  the  most 
brilliant  wit  on  the  Episcopal  bench,  and  he 
was  welcomed  and  caressed,  for  his  colloquial 
fascinations,  at  the  tables  of  royalty  and  in  the 
mansions  of  dukes  and  prime  ministers.  Eng¬ 
land  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  his  ready  repartee. 
At  a  dinner-table  some  one  said  to  him  “  You 
cannot  put  the  word  hearse  into  Latin.”  “ Oh, 
that  is  very  easy,”  he  replied ;  “  it  is  mors  om¬ 
nibus.”  He  was  once  staying  at  the  country- 
seat  of  a  nobleman  with  Lord  Palmerston. 
When  Sabbath  morning  came  their  host  offer¬ 
ed  to  send  them  both  to  the  neighboring  parish 
ohutch  in  a  carriage.  Palmerston  accepted, 
but  Wilberforoe,  from  a  scruple  of  conscience, 
preferred  to  go  on  foot.  A  shower  came  on, 
and  as  Palmerston  came  up  in  his  carriage,  he 
leaned  over  and  quoted  the  first  two  lines  of 
Tate  and  Brady’s  version  of  the  first  Psalm : 

“  Bleat  is  the  man  who  ne’er  ooosents 
By  ill  advioe  to  walk.” 

In  an  instant  the  Bishop,  with  a  comical 
swing  of  his  hand  towards  the  carriage,  repeat¬ 
ed  the  two  remaining  lines  ol  the  same  verse : 

“  Nor  site  wHhin  the  si'orner’s  sent. 

Where  fools  profanely  talk.*’ 

The  last  volume  of  the  Bishop’s  biography — 
edited  by  his  son  Beginald — has  aroused  a 
afeorm  ol  excitement  over  Britain  by  its  indis¬ 
creet  imblioation  of  too  many  personalities 
.  ikem  the  Bishop’s  hasty  private  diary.  I  do 
wonder  that  English  society  is  terribly  ex- 
^erdsed  over  the  revelations  therein  made  of 
''■wyml  dinner-parties  and  of  the  confidential 


AN  OUTSIDER’S  VIEW  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 


So  many  of  the  regular  corresix)ndents  of 
The  Evangelist  were  members  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  call  for  an  out¬ 
sider  to  take  a  hand  in  the  work  of  reporting 
its  proceedings  or  of  commenting  upon  mat¬ 
ters  and  things  more  or  less  directly  relating 
to  its  business.  With  Ambrose  and  Dr.  Smyth 
and  him  of  the  Front  Porch  (of  “  the  house  of 
Evangelist”),  “our  artists  on  the  spot,”  to 
take  accurate  impressions  of  men  and  things, 
the  doings  of  the  late  Assembly  were  certain  to 
be  well  reix)rted  to  the  great  army  of  Evangel¬ 
ist  readers.  But  now  that  its  sessions  are  clos¬ 
ed,  and  the  record  of  its  proceedings  has  been 
published,  it  may  be  permitted  an  outside  ob¬ 
server  to  “offer  a  few  remarks”  upon  one 
thing  and  another  found  in  this  record. 

A  new,  and  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  not  al¬ 
together  commendable  feature  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  body,  was  that  of  quartering 
the  delegates  by  Synods.  This  does  very  well 
in  a  national  political  Convention,  where  State 
delegations  wish  to  be  together  for  caucussing 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  influence  of 
their  States  most  felt ;  but  in  a  religious  Assem¬ 
bly,  where  the  interest  of  one  section  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all,  the  old  way  of  mixing  up  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Church,  so  that  they  may  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other  and  with  the  wants 
of  their  respective  fields,  is  the  better  way.  If 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  delegates  quartered 
by  Synods,  it  is  equally  desirable  to  have  them 
seated  by  Synods  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly. 
Their  resiiective  localities  might  be  designated 
on  flags  with  varying  shades  of  blue ;  for  while 
the  symbolical  color  for  the  whole  Church  is 
genuinely  blue,  it  is  blue  of  different  shades  to 
represent  the  different  but  blending  shades  of 
orthodoxy. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Assembly  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  a  presid¬ 
ing  officer,  but  it  is  sometimes  pleasant,  as 
then  it  is  pardonable,  to  reiieat  what  every¬ 
body  knows.  That  Dr.  Hatfield  would  be 
quick  and  accurate  in  all  his  decisions,  that  he 
would  keep  the  Assembly  from  getting  into  a 
tangle,  that  he  would  hasten  its  despatch  of 
business,  was  only  what  all,  knowing  his  large 
exiierience,  exiiected.  But  that  he  would  in 
his  reply  to  delegates  from  other  bodies  show 
a  vigor  of  thought,  a  felicity  of  expression,  an 
appositeness  and  fulness  of  historical  citation, 
a  glow  of  Christian  love,  and  a  genuine  elo¬ 
quence  which  certainly  few  in  our  Church  can 
equal,  and  none  surpass,  must  have  been  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  not  a  few.  This  tribute 
of  praise  is  fairly  his  due.  The  Assembly  hon¬ 
ored  itself  in  honoring  and  rewarding  him  with 
the  highest  office  in  its  gift. 

The  morning  prayer-meetings  were  of  such 
a  character  as  to  make  them  a  noteworthy  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  Assembly.  I  have  been  a  delegate 
to  a  few  Assemblies,  and  a  visitor  to  several 
others,  and  I  have  never  before  known  the 
prayer-meetings  to  be  so  largely  attended  nor 
so  earnest  and  so  deeply  interesting. 


were 

employed  to  condemn  the  habit,  would  it  not 
ha'  *  been  well  for  those  who  voted  for  this  ac- 
tiOgjto  have  first  made  sure,  each  one  for  him- 
sel  that  “happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not 
hiLjjelf  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth  ”  to 
hiLielf,  but  denies  to  another  ? 


Those  who 

bel^e,  as  the  writer  does  believe,  that  the 
us^i  pf  tobacco  is  always  needless,  and  almost 
alvA's  harmful,  besides  not  being  a  habit 
whji  “  becometh  saints,”  may  with  some  rea- 
sot  object  to  giving  money  to  jiay  the  tobacco 
bil^  of  students  to  whose  necessary  expenses 
in  ]  Jning  their  education  for  the  ministry  they 
wo”^J  gladly  contribute.  But  why  should  those 
whopve  the  weed  themselves,  and  in  whose 
garnints  its  sweet  ( ! )  aroma  perpetually  lin¬ 
gers  b  their  most  striking  “odor  of  sanctity  ” 
—will  should  they  deny  to  others  the  same 
pleasnt  indulgence?  Besides,  if  Candida' es 
tor  ie  ministry  are  to  be  denied  this  lux¬ 
ury!  I  why  s'lould  home  missionaries  and  for¬ 
eign  pissionaries,  to  whose  supiwrt  tobacco- 
hatig  saints  contribute,  be  exempted  from 
the  ame  probibi  ion  ?  This  action  of  the  As- 
semly  in  regard  to  students  is  one  which  has 
wide  relations  than  that  action  itself  re<*og- 
nizea  It  is  a  question  which  may  well  seem 
diffldt  and  perplexing  in  proportion  as  one 
taketin  its  mde  bearings.  Any  wise  settle- 
mentnust  take  account  of  that  wTipture  dec- 
larabn  concerning  every  man,  that  “  to  his 
own  taster  he  standeth  or  falleth.”  And  that 
is  a  riaciple  which  applies  not  only  to  the 
userput  also  to  the  non-user  and  hater  of  to¬ 
bacco  who  would  discourage  and  lessen  its  use 
in  evty legitimate  way.  Glehekt. 

0hl«l^  Ill”  June  9.  US3. 


Cbitical  and  Exeoeticali  Commentaby  on  the  New 
'I'ESTAMENT.  By  H.  A.  W.  Meyer.  The  Epistles  of 
James  and  John,  by  J.  E.  Huther;  traoslsted  by 
P.  J.  OloaR  anil  C.  H.  Irwin.  The  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  by  G.  LQnemann  ;  translated  by  M.  J.  Evans. 
2  vols.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  dark ;  New  York :  Scrib¬ 
ner  A  Welford. 

These  sections  of  Meyer’s  Commentaries 
have  long  been  known  to  scholars.  Huther 
and  Lilnemann  have  done  their  work  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  of  Meyer,  and  under  his  su¬ 
pervision.  Neither  of  them  has  the  genius  of 
the  greatest  New  Testament  scholar  of  our 
age ;  but  they  are  not  unworthy  disciples.  Our 
students  of  the  New  Testament  who  desire  the 
best  critical  helps  in  the  study  of  these  Epis¬ 
tles,  will  feel  grateful  to  Messrs.  Clark  for  add¬ 
ing  them  to  the  series  by  Meyer  himself.  We 
regret  that  the  publishers  do  not  feel  encourag¬ 
ed  by  their  subscribers  to  complete  the  series 
on  the  New  Testament,  by  the  translation  of 
DOsterdieck  on  Revelation.  That  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  series,  and  a  valuable  com¬ 
mentary  in  itself.  We  feel  assured  that  Its 
publication  would  be  well  received,  in  America 
at  least. 


May  not 

this  be  accepted  as  a  token  of  greater  blessing 
to  the  whole  Church  for  the  year  to  come  ? 
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KE8PECTABLE  MEANIVESS. 

It  Ui  said  by  ancient  historians  that  when 
Plato  came  to  be  of  man’s  age,  he  made  a  sol¬ 
emn  vow  with  himself  that  he  would  faithfully 
and  thoroughly  fulfil  all  the  obligations  and 
duties  imposed  by  good  citizenship  and  good 
neighborhood.  How  much  better  off  and  hap¬ 
pier  would  every  place  and  community  be  if 
ail  would  follow  his  example. 

There  is  a  lamentable  amount  of  shirking, 
“playing  old  soldier,’’  and  creeping  slyly  and 
meanly  out  of  one’s  duty  in  every  community 
and  place,  even  among  people  otherwise  re¬ 
spectable  and  honorable,  but  who,  alas,  find 
encouragement  and  support  in  their  course  by 
the  similar  habits  and  practice  of  others. 

For  example,  in  civil  society  there  are  people 
to  be  found — ^there  are  such  in  almost  every 
community  —  who  on  the  most  unjustifiable 
and  untenable  pretexts  shirk  the  payment  of 
their  taxes.  They  are  just  as  able  pecuniarily 
as  others  who  do  pay,  to  meet  this  common  ob¬ 
ligation  of  good  citizenship,  to  contribute  their 
part  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  legal  machinery  essential  to 
be  kept  in  motion  for  the  protection  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  families  and  property.  But  they 
hope  that  their  neighbors  will,  by  an  extra  ef¬ 
fort,  by  necessary  sacrifices,  by  a  resolute  as¬ 
sertion  of  conscientious  duty,  not  only  pay 
their  own  taxes,  but  theirs  as  well.  And  so 
they  meanly  creep  out  of  a  plain,  manly  duty, 
and  increase  the  burdens  of  others  who  live 
in  the  same  community  with  them.  The  list 
of  delinquent  tax-payers  in  any  place,  when 
examined,  will  show  almost  uniformly  a  sad 
catalogue  of  persons  morally  delinquent.  They 
really  have  the  ability  and  power,  if  they  choose 
to  exert  it,  to  draw  their  just  share  of  the  load ; 
but  like  horses  which  we  sometimes  see  har¬ 
nessed  in  a  team  before  a  loaded  wagon  go¬ 
ing  up  a  hill,  they  walk  up  slowly  with  slack 
traces,  leaving  their  mates  to  draw  up  not  only 
the  load,  but  themselves  also.  One  would 
think  that  the  smallest  consideration  would 
effectually  shame  such  delinquents  out  of  this 
mean  attempt  to  shirk  their  own  proper  share ; 
that  they  would  not  dare  to  meet  their  fellow- 
citizens  whom  they  are  thus  daily  defrauding 
and  wronging. 

Akin  to  this  indefensible  course  of  avoiding 
pecuniary  taxation  for  the  support  of  civil  in¬ 
stitutions,  is  the  practice  of  so  many  of  allow¬ 
ing  their  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  no  bet¬ 
ter  able  than  themselves,  to  bear  all  the  bur¬ 
den  of  social  entertainments  for  the  com¬ 
mon  enjoyment  of  social  life.  Here,  of  course, 
is  no  legal  obligation  as  in  the  case  of  legal 
taxation;  still  the  duty,  although  voluntary, 
is  one  of  mutual  obligation  just  as  much  as  the 
rule  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding,  and  per¬ 
haps  all  the  more  a  duty  because  only  resting 
upon  a  sense  of  honor  and  jhstice.  Social  life 
anywhere  would  be  very  barren  of  useful  or 
pleasurable  results  if  narrowed  down  to  family 
or  individual  existence.  The  fruitage  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  intercourse,  of  friendly  calls  and  of 
larger  entertainments  occasionally,  are  very 
great,  and  carry  large  blessings  in  their  train. 
But  they  involve  some  expense,  time,  and  ef¬ 
fort  ;  and  to  give  these  for  the  common  good  is 
as  much  obligatory  upon  one  as  upon  another, 
^embers  of  a  community  may,  if  they  choose, 
P^asily  shirk  this  obligation.  They  may,  if  they 
*see  fit,  easily  accept  invitations  from  others 
without  any  return,  partake  of  what  others 


liEeobmmon  fund  8M1A1  MppiBMS.  inir 
this  way  of  living  upon  others  is  neither  gen¬ 
erous  nor  just. 

Nor  is  this  shirking  one’s  duty  confined 
to  the  cases  of  taxation  and  to  social  enter¬ 
tainments  :  it  extends,  unfortunately,  even  into 
church  life.  Churches  need  money  to  provide 
a  building  to  worship  in,  a  minister,  sexton, 
and  other  machinery  and  agencies  to  carry  on 
and  support  the  course  of  religious  teaching 
and  worship.  The  means  to  meet  these  ex¬ 
penses  are  ordinarily  provided  by  renting  the 
pews,  families  taking  these  At  a  rental  which 
they  think  they  can  afford  to  pay.  To  pay  this 
rent  the  pew-tenant  not  only  solemnly  and 
voluntarily  agrees  and  promises,  but  is  also 
sacredly  bound  by  a  higher  moral  duty  which 
he  owes  to  his  co- worshippers  as  well  as  to  the 
minister,  sexton,  organist,  chorister,  and  oth¬ 
ers  employed.  The  aggregate  rental  is  fixed, 
and  the  amount  apportioned  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  pews  so  as  to  produce  the  amount  needed^ 
and  the  effect  of  any  non-payment  is  to  throw 
upon  others  an  added  burden  which  they  never 
agreed  to  assume,  and  which  the  delinquent  is 
doubly  bound  to  meet. 

The  consequences  of  these  “  dropped  stitch¬ 
es  ’’  are  most  disastrous— unravelling,  in  fact, 
the  whole  stocking  often,  and  running  darns 
ruinously  through  the  whole  fabric.  Churches 
have  been  disintegrated  and  broken  up  by 
these  delinquencies,  often,  we  believe,  merely 
thoughtless,  but  a  thoughtlessness  which  in 
the  end  is  too  apt  to  widen  into  moral  obliquity 
in  those  who  indulge  it.  J.  D.  S. 

Boflewood,  M.  t.,  Kay  IB,  1883. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1880. 

9y  A.  H.  Dau. 

The  recently  published  report  of  this  census, 
furnishes  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Especially  Interesting  are  the  statistics 
of  population  and  mortality,  some  results  of 
which  that  might  escape  superficial  observa¬ 
tion  will  be  worth  attention. 

The  census  of  population  was  made  as  of  the 
date  of  Jime  1, 1880,  the  returns  being  required 
to  be  made  in  two  weeks  from  that  date.  A 
long  time  was,  however,  necessarily  taken  up 
on  tabulating  these  returns ;  then  a  very  large 
number  were  defective  and  needed  correction, 
involving  in  not  a  few  instances  the  retaking 
of  enumerations  or  supplying  the  defects  from 
other  sources ;  and  again  additional  informa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  strict  routine  of  census  work 
was  desirable,  the  obtaining  of  which  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  So 
that  the  final  report  has  been  not  unreason¬ 
ably  delayed  long  beyond  the  period  when  it 
was  expected  to  be  completed. 

Aooording  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
in  November,  1879,  (after  the  passage  of  the  Act 
of  that  year  under  which  the  census  was  ta¬ 
ken,)  there  was  a  great  defect  of  vital  statistics 
in  the  United  States.  Only  in  three  or  four 
States  had  there  been  such  registration  as 
could  be  relied  upon.  The  census  of  1850  show¬ 
ed  a  mortality  of  394,394  in  a  population  of  23,- 
191,876 ;  by  the  census  of  1860  the  mortality  was 
394,153  in  a  population  of  31,443,332 ;  and  by  the 
census  of  1870,  492,263  in  a  population  of  38,558,- 
371— a  ratio  which  the  superintendent  sasrs  was 
never  maintained  in  any  considerable  commu¬ 
nity.  The  error  he  aocounted  for  in  part  by 
the  neglect  of  the  enumerators,  but  still  more 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  exact  informa¬ 
tion..  It  might,  therefore,  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  enumeration  in  1880  would  be 
more  perfect,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
great  effort  was  made  to  make  it  as  complete 
as  possible ;  and  it  was  also  anticipated  that 
the  result  would  be  a  much  larger  ratio  of 
mortality  than  appeared  in  any  previous  oen- 


But  on  the  contrary,  while  there  appears  a 
small  increase,  it  is  still  a  low  ratio  compared 
with  that  of  other  countries.  By  the  census  of 
1870  the  ratio  of  mortality  was  12.73  in  1,000,  or 
1.27  per  100;  in  1880  it  is  15.99  per  1,000,  or  1.59 
per  100.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  appreciable 
stated  as  one  death  in  seventy-nine  in  1870,  and 
one  in  about  sixty-three  in  1880.  This  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  result,  as  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  countries  in  Europe  has  long 
been  held  at  about  one  in  forty-four,  which 
makes  a  ratio  of  2.27  per  100,  or  22.75  per  1,000 ; 
and  the  tables  for  life  insurance  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  been  mainly  based  upon  that  esti¬ 
mate. 

Attention  was  called  to  this  some  years  since 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Sanitarian,  New 
York,  on  the  “  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance,’’ showing  a  much  less  rate  of  mortality 
in  this  country  than  in  England,  whereby  an 
undue  advantage  was  gained  by  our  Life  In¬ 
surance  C!ompanies.  It  was  argued  that  if  the 
ratio  of  mortality  was  so  much  less  than  the 
tabular  basis  of  a  greater  mortality  in  Eng¬ 
land,  then  the  premium  was  too  large.  That 
estimate  of  mortality  in  this  country  was  chal¬ 
lenged  at  the  time  as  much  too  low,  but  of 
course  the  question  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
settled  till  there  should  be  another  census; 
and  now  the  difference  between  the  English 
and  American  rate  of  mortality,  though  slight¬ 
ly  diminished,  is  still  too  large  to  be  any  long¬ 
er  disregarded. 

A  more  pleasing  consideration  is  the  proof 
which  must  now  be  deemed  adequate,  of  the 
superior  longevity  in  this  country,  whereby  is 
showh  either  greater  salubrity  of  climate,  or  a 
more  healthful  mode  of  life,  with  the  addition 
of  greater  comfort. 

Infant  mortality  seems  to  range  at  a  some¬ 
what  higher  ratio  than  heretofore,  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  deaths  being  under  the  age  of 
five  years,  and  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth 
under  the  age  of  one  year.  In  1870  the  propor¬ 
tion  to  total  mortality  was  42.95  per  cent,  un¬ 
der  five,  12.95  per  cent,  under  one.  The  ratio 
is,  however,  favorable  to  the  United  States  in 
comparison  with  other  countries. 

Malthus  estimated  that  one-half  of  all  the 
deaths  in  London  were  under  the  age  of  three ; 
in  Vienna  and  Stockholm  under  the  age  of 
two.  Later  statistics  make  the  ratio  nowhere 
in  Europe  less  than  one-half  under  the  age  of 
five — in  some  far  greater.  In  our  own  country 
there  is  an  exceptionally  higher  rate  in  some 
localities  than  the  average.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  it  is  fully  one-half  under  five. 

In  the  comparison  of  male  and  female  popu¬ 
lation,  the  former  is  nearly  1,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  other.  [The  exact  amount  is  881,857  ex¬ 
cess  in  a  population  of  50,155,783.]  The  mor¬ 
tality  of  males  is  also  greater  than  of  females, 
but  in  less  proportion  than  the  excess  of  popu¬ 
lation,  being  an  excess  of  26,927  in  a  totality  of 
756^893  deaths. 

Of  the  causes  of  deaths  some  interesting 
facts  are  presented.  Consumption,  which  has 
heretofore  had  the  lead,  and  no  doubt  still  has 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  ap¬ 
pears  now  to  be  less  fatal  in  the  aggregate 
than  the  class  called  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system.  The  last  consisting  most  largely  of 
pneumonia  (perhaps  also  including  bronchitis 
or  asthma,  but  not  diphtheria  or  whooping 
cough,  which  have  each  a  separate  place),  is 
put  down  at  107,904 — consumption  at  91,551. 
Next  to  these  in  extent  of  mortality  is  the  class 
called  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
deaths  numbering  83,670.  This  is  a  frightful 
increase  of  a  type  of  disease  which  within  the 
recollectiGft-.cl..aQmg>rjiix-lM^  was  bardlY, 
marEed’form  was  thought  lo  exisl  (mTefly  in 
imagination,  and  was  treated  with  what  would 
now  be  considered  gross  inhumanity. 

On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be  a  dim¬ 
inution  of  fevers— enteric  fever  and  scarlet  fe¬ 
ver  are  the  two  classes ;  the  former  22,905,  the 
latter  16,416. 

Another  subject  of  much  interest  is  what  is 
designated  as  the  Defective,  Dependent,  and 
Delinquent  Classes.  It  is  stated  in  the  special 
report  on  these  classes,  that  while  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  has  doubled  in  thir¬ 
ty  years,  the  defective  class,  consisting  of  the 
insane,  blind,  idiots  and  deaf  mutes,  has  be¬ 
come  five  times  more  numerous  in  the  same 
period.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  increase 
in  population  has  been  thirty  per  cent. ;  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  defective  class  155  per  cent. 

Of  the  insane  there  is  a  preponderance  of  fe¬ 
males  over  males — 47,689  of  the  former,  44,408 
of  the  latter.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that  in  this 
class  the  foreign  number  nearly  one-third 
[total  9i,997 ;  foreign  26,346],  while  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  in  the  whole  population  is 
only  one-eighth  [6,677,943  in  a  total  of  60,155,- 
783]. 

It  indicates  that  a  large  number  of  the  in¬ 
sane  must  have  been  sent  here  from  foreign 
countries,  who  were  inmates  of  asylums  or 
hospitals,  or  should  have  been. 

A  striking  difference  is  seen  in  the  foreign 
proportion  of  the  idiotic  class,  there  being  only 
4,007  in  a  total  of  76,896.  The  only  way  of 
accounting  for  this  difference,  is  probably  the 
difficulty  of  smuggling  idiots  through  without 
attracting  attention. 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female  idiots  is 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  the  insane,  the  male 
largely  preponderating— 45,309  of  the  former, 
and  31,586  of  the  latter,  the  difference  being 
nearly  14,000. 

The  Pauper  Class  exceeds  the  Insane  in  the 
proportion  of  foreign  born,  being  more  than 
one-third— 22,961  in  a  total  of  67,067.  This  enu¬ 
meration  is  only  of  the  inmates  of  almshouses. 
There  is  besides  a  large  class  of  outdoor  pau¬ 
pers  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  re¬ 
liable  estimate,  in  which  class  the  foreign  ele¬ 
ment  is  large,  especially  street  beggars  and 
tramps. 

Here  again  it  is  obvious  that  there  has  been 
a  practice  in  foreign  countries,  which  cannot 
be  too  much  condemned,  of  sending  over  the 
inmates  of  poorhouses,  which  calls  for  imme¬ 
diate  and  indignant  protest  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  vindicators  of  female  rights  will  have 
satisfaction  on  finding  the  proportion  of  female 
paupers  is  less  than  that  of  males— 31,116  of  the 
former,  35,952  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  imprisoned  the  difference  is  vastly 
greater  between  male  and  female,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  fact  that  intemperance  is 
now  universally  recognized  as  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  of  all  causes  of  crime.  Accordingly  fe¬ 
males  constitute  a  small  number  among  the 
inmates  of  prisons— 5,069  in  a  total  of  59,255: 
about  one-twelfth. 

The  foreign  element  again  attracts  attention. 
Though  much  less  than  the  proportion  of  for¬ 
eign  paupers,  it  is  still  too  large  to  be  passed 
over  without  anxious  inquiry.  How  comes  it 
that  we  are  burdened  with  so  large  an  addition 
from  abroad  to  the  criminal  class  ?  The  foreign 
inmates  of  our  prisons  number  12,917 ;  native 
inmates  46,338,  the  latter  being  only  three  and 
a  half  times  more  numerous,  while  our  entire 
native  population  is  nearly  eight  times  the  for¬ 
eign. 

A  final  inquiry,  which  involves  much  curious 
speculation,  is  opened  by  the  census,  viz :  the 
extent,  local  distribution,  and  general  infiu- 
ence  of  foreign  immigration  to  this  country. 
There  are  now  6,679,443  foreign  bom  in  a  total 
population  of  60,155,783.  Of  these  it  appears 


that  the  German  speaking  immigrants  exceed 
in  number  the  Irish,  who  until  recently  have 
been  much  the  largest  foreign  element. 

In  this  estimate  are  included  the  immigrants 
from  the  German  Empire,  composed  of  Prus¬ 
sia  and  associated  States,  Bavaria,  etc. ;  from 
the  Austrian  Empire,  viz :  from  Austria  proper, 
Bohemia  and  Hungary — the  former  number¬ 
ing  1,966,742,  the  latter  135,660:  a  total  of  2,102,- 
292. 

It  is  deserving  of  special  notice  that  of  all 
the  German  States,  Prussia  is  now  the  highest 
in  the  number  of  emigrants,  being  634,380.  This 
is  significant,  as  the  Prussian  was  not  former¬ 
ly  a  large  contributor  to  our  population,  and 
seems  to  show  that  the  new  German  Empire 
has  not  retained  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens, 
even  of  the  predominant  State,  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  best  satisfied.  Bavaria,  Baden, 
Hanover,  are  next  in  number  of  emigrants  in 
the  order  named — 171,690 ;  127,886 ;  102,594.  Then 
follow  Hesse  and  Mecklenburg — 72,499  ;  45,059. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  all  of  these  States, 
which  are  in  a  sort  of  subjection  to  Prussia, 
should  be  dissatisfied  and  ready  to  change 
their  nationality.  There  is  a  large  class  from 
Germany  without  specification  of  the  State 
they  belong  to  (624,200),  which  will  make  an 
addition  to  the  numbers  set  down  to  those 
which  are  specified. 

Of  the  Austrian  States  the  largest  emigra¬ 
tion  is  from  Bohemia — 85,361. 

The  entirety  of  the  Germans  as  above  classi¬ 
fied  compared  with  the  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  are  largely  in  excess  of 
the  Irish,  but  less  than  the  aggregate  from 
England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland— Ger¬ 
many  2,102,292,  Ireland  1,832,490,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  2,772,169, 

But  this  tabulation  does  not  in  fact  show  all 
that  may  be  termed  foreign.  The  descendants 
of  foreigners,  at  least  the  first  generation^  are 
to  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  foreign  element, 
and  even  later  generations  should  be  included 
when  the  emigration  has  been  in  masses  hold¬ 
ing  together  as  communities,  and  continuing 
to  speak  their  own  language— as  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  case  with  German  em¬ 
igrants. 

A  table  has  been  added  to  the  census  enu¬ 
merating  such  semi-foreign  citizens,  which  in¬ 
cludes  children  of  the  first  generation  only, 
with  the  following  result : 

1.  Children  both  whose  parents  are  foreign . 4,9M,01T 

3.  Children  of  a  foreign  father  and  natiye  mother,.  6,539,831 
3.  Children  of  a  foreign  mother  and  native  father..  6,233,497 

16,743,846 

to  which  add  the  foreign  born,  and  we  have  a 
total  foreign  element  of  22,426,383. 

The  distribution  of  the  foreign  population  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  well  worth  being  traced  out  as  affecting 
the  local  character  of  our  people.  A  few  par¬ 
ticulars  will  suffice  in  this  summary. 

Of  the  foreign  born  the  largest  number  are 
in  the  State  of  New 'York,  the  Irish  predomi¬ 
nating.  Next  in  order  is  Pennsylvania,  with 
an  excess  of  Irish  over  German ;  then  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Missouri,  where  the  Germans  largely  prepon¬ 
derate.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  very  large 
excess  of  Irish ;  there  is  also  in  this  State  a 
considerable  infiux  from  British  America,  as 
there  is  also  in  Michigan  in  still  greater  num¬ 
ber.  In  Minnesota  there  is  a  large  population 
of  Scandinavians,  exceeding  the  Irish,  but  less 
than  the  German.  California  has  a  large  pop¬ 
ulation  of  German  and  Irish  (the  latter  pre¬ 
ponderating),  and  an  intermixture  of  Chinese 
exceeding  either  of  the  others,  and  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  English. 
win  fiirnis^L  a  more  detailed^^ffif^BBS^^R 
derstood  that  only  the  principal  ^tionfi^^ 
are-  specified :  /  i 

I  ?  I  I  r  il 


New  York....  1,311,379  356,913  409,453  84,182  14,349 

Pennsyl’nla..  687,829  188,426  236,605  13,376  8,629 

Illinois .  68.3,676  235,786  117,343  34,043  49,336 

Hassa’sette...  443,491  16,872  2‘i6,700  119,300 

Wisconsin....  406,426  184,328  41,807  28,966  1,684 

Ohio .  394,943  192,697  18,907  16,146  1,828 

Michigan .  388,608  89,086  43,413  148,886  8,271 

California....  292,874  42,632  62,962  *24,667  7,967  73,648 

Minnesota....  267,676  66,692  26,942  29,631  46.347 

Missouri .  211,678  106,800  46,898  4,144 

*  English. 


OUR  FATHER’S  LETTERS. 

By  Bev.  John  Waugh. 

“  I  have  written  to  him  the  great  things  of 
My  law.”  So  speaks  the  Being  who  teaches 
us  to  call  Him  father.  May  we  know  that  we 
have  such  a  writing  ?  We  speak  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  we  believe  that  man  was  merely  tho 
amanuensis  of  the  divine  dictation.  A  son, 
let  us  suppose,  receives  in  a  foreign  land  a  let¬ 
ter  from  his  father.  How  may  he  know  thgt  it 
is  genuine?  and  how  may  the  sons  of  God 
know  that  their  Heavenly  Father  address* -9 
them  ?  I 

1.  The  epistle  would  have  the  Father’s!  sinna- 

ture.  God’s  sign-writing  is  in  the  starry  sties, 
but  far  less  clear  than  on  the  pages  of  His 
Word.  We  may  say  His  name  is  recoided 
there  in  revelation.  They  preclude  all  idea  -^f 
counterfeit,  and  it  would  go  hard  with  any  mao 
attempting  to  forge  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounf;, 
or  the  Redeemer’s  sacerdotal  prayers.  “  Ho  y 
men  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  HoY 
Ghost.”  That  expresses  it;  and  then  God  rf- 
fixed  His  signature.  The  writing  is  mainly  ifs 
own  witness  that  it  came  from  God.  , 

2.  Its  sitUabUUy  proves  it,  as  a  son  might  s  y 
of  his  father’s  letter  “  That  meets  all  my  need  \ ; 
my  father  knows  what  I  want.”  Nothing  o 
meets  the  wants  of  universal  man  —  givi  g 
knowledge,  warning,  comfort,  directicn,  a  d 
inspiration,  to  meet  all  the  duties  of  li  s. 
“What  are  you  reading  ?  ”  said  a  young  n*n 
to  ah  aged  minister.  “  Why,  news,  news ;  iie 
Bible  news,”  was  the  reply,  inasmuch  as  he 
Holy  Book  is  never  known  to  grow  old. 

3.  The  Father’s  seal  is  attached  to  it.  lie 

communication  has  affixed  to  it  the  stampof 
the  Great  King.  Miracles  may  be  said  to  be 
the  seals  of  God’s  Word.  The  Egyptians  wjre 
compelled  to  say,  in  view  of  them,  “Thl8|is 
the  finger  of  God.”  The  name  of  Jesus,  wth 
His  resurrection  and  self-witness.  Impress  tbir 
marks  upon  the  inquiring  Saul.  The  characer 
and  works  of  the  Redeemer,  the  existence  «flf 
the  Church,  and  the  regeneration  of  every  itfi- 
vidual  character,  reveal  the  letters  of  theLl- 
mighty  hand.  j 

4.  The  Father’s  style  is  unmistakable.  I  is 

a  very  difficult  thing  to  counterfeit  the  had- 
writing  of  a  man.  The  same  may  be  saj^of 
an  author’s  style.  Johnson  and  Adtron, 
Goldsmith  and  Sterne,  Bunyan  and  Dwoe, 
Thompson  and  Burns,  had  their  several  ^ta¬ 
ble  peculiarities  of  manner.  There  is  nqflng 
like  the  Bible  in  literature.  The  Koral)jthe 
Book  of  Mormon,  look  contemptible  besli  %he 
sacred  volume.  Every  petended  oomm{^ca- 
tion  from  the  All- wise  bears  the  internal  iirks 
of  imposture.  k* 

5.  Our  Father’s  letters  contain  remitti^^. 
They  not  only  convey  His  love,  but  8\  Iry 
bank  notes.  His  most  needed  bills  of  d  dit. 
The  Apostles  got  them  on  Pentecost,  andj^u- 
sands  of  Christians  can  testify  to  their  .^sp- 
tion  when  most  needed.  There  is  styst 
amount  of  unwritten  biography  here,  wnji  if 
published,  would  astonish  the  world,  i^er 
is  teleg^raphic  communication,  and  the  aiders 
received  with  the  blessings  sought  are  A 


the  most  wonderful  realities  of  the  Christian 
life. 

6.  Not  only  so,  but  they  contain  needed  in- 
fomiaticn  of  coming  events.  Letters  of  this 
kind,  conveying  knowledge  only  known  to  the 
writer,  would  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  their  au¬ 
thorship.  Such  information  would  lead  a  son, 
receiving  them,  to  say  “  None  but  my  father 
knows  that.”  Hundreds  of  years  before  the 
Messiah’s  birth,  when,  where,  and  how  He 
should  come,  were  foretold.  The  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  so  prophesied  and  fulfilled,  with  the 
corroborating  Arch  of  Titus,  ought  alone  to 
silence  all  unbelief.  This  evidence  is  contin¬ 
ually  incre6tsing;  and  the  earth  is  throwing 
from  her  bosom  new  evidences  of  the  unerring 
Word. 

7.  These  letters  contain  our  Father's  loill.  As 
heirs  are  sometimes  cheated  out  of  an  estate 
by  fraud,  so  skepticism  would  rob  us  all  of  the 
celestial  heritage,  leaving  us  orphans,  beggars, 
and  hopeless  in  the  world.  And  what  a  will 
we  have!  All  things  in  the  boundless  uni¬ 
verse,  making  us  the  adopted  children  of  the 
Most  High ;  nay.  His  sons  and  daughters.  It 
is  an  ennobling  reading  to  go  over  it  item  by 
item,  and  then  take  a  survey  of  the  inheritance 
by  faith  as  we  receive  an  earnest  of  it.  It  is 
often  permitted  unto  God’s  children  to  see  it, 
as  the  heir  of  a  nobleman  may  walk  around 
the  estate  which  he  is  soon  to  call  his  own. 

We  may  know  that  we  have  the  writing  of 
our  heavenly  Father  in  our  hands,  and  it  can 
do  for  us  what  no  other  book  can,  regenerat¬ 
ing  us  and  bringing  us  into  the  royal  house¬ 
hold  of  the  universe.  We  should  read  it  very 
often  in  order  to  know  how  rich  we  are  and 
may  become.  The  reading  will  make  the  poor¬ 
est  Christian  the  richest  in  all  the  earth.  As 
we  meditate  and  pray  over  it,  the  more  ag¬ 
grandizing  will  it  appear,  bringing  one,  as  Dr. 
Payson  expressed  it,  to  exclaim  with  joy  “  I  am 
a  son  of  God,  I  am  a  son  of  God !  ”  Never  for¬ 
get  that  the  writing  is  a  directory  of  duty.  We 
ought  to  know  what  to  do  on  our  Father’s  es¬ 
tate.  Our  friends  ought  to  know  what  is  the 
will  of  God  concerning  them.  What  multi¬ 
tudes  are  ignorant  of  it !  It  is  our  business  to 
get  as  many  as  we  can  to  come  and  hear  it 
read,  explained,  and  so  urged  upon  their  at¬ 
tention  that  they  will  not  rest  until  they  make 
its  provisions  their  own.  One  may  be  poor  as 
to  this  world’s  goods,  and  yet  in  this  way  be 
instrumental  in  making  many  rich  towards 
God.  The  rich  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said  that 
he  was  glad  to  be  called  a  disciple  of  the  cob¬ 
bler  John  Pounds,  who,  poor  and  deformed  as 
he  was,  gathered  in  the  ragged  waifs  of  the 
city  and  taught  them  to  read  and  understand 
the  writing,  so  that  as  adults  they  became  use¬ 
ful  and  honored  in  this  world  and  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  “  Go,  thou,  and  do  likewise.” 

HTlor. 

“  There  am  I  in  the  midst.” — Matt  xxTlii.  30. 

O  Lord,  Who  art  with  two  or  three 
Met  in  Thy  name  to  worship  Thee, 

Grant  Thou  that  we  may  know  Thee  near. 

And  Thy  sweet  Spirit’s  whisper  hear. 

Thou  art,  O  God,  a  God  afar. 

The  guide  of  every  rolling  star ; 

But  still  Thou  art  a  God  at  hand. 

Our  inmost  thoughts  to  understand. 

Touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  woe. 

Thou  dost  our  need  and  nature  know ; 

O  may  we  now,  to  seek  Thy  face. 

Gome  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

Thou  art  our  helper,  ever  near ; 

Thou  knowest  all  we  feel  or  fear; 

Bless  us  in  whom  Thy  grace  hath  wrought 
Above  our  prayer,  above  our  thought. 

We  know  not  how  ^ask  aright  ^ 
siMisOiken  cries 

Make  all  our  wants  and  needs  to  rise. 

— Horace  L.  Hastings. 

THK  ROXI.  OF  THjB  DBAO. 

At  the  close  of  the  well  drawn  “Narrative  ”  read 
to  the  Saratoga  Assembly  by  Dr.  Abraham  Gos- 
man.  Permanent  Clerk  Robei’ts  presented  the 
Necrological  Record  of  our  ministers  during  the 
Church  year  just  closed.  The  place  and  date  of 
death  of  each  are  given,  and  the  age.  This  roll  of 
the  worthy  departed  includes  eighty-nine  names, 
and  the  average  age  is  sixty-nine  years. 

Allen,  Bobert  W.,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  July  20,  1882 — 66. 
Annan,  William,  Allegheny,  Fa.,  June  20,  1882 — 77. 

Atwater.  Lyman  Hotchkiss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Feb.  17,  1882—70. 

Ballou,  John  McKnlght,  Clarence,  N.  T.,  Dec.  9, 1882—70. 
Beatty,  Charles  Clinton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Steubenville,  O.,  Oct. 

30. 1882- 8-1. 

Beaver,  Beuben,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  June  19, 1882—34. 

Blodgett,  Charles  Sumner,  E.  Windsor,  Ct.,  April  27, 1883 — 20. 
Bonhomme,  Sillan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  30, 1882—80. 
Bonney,  Elijah  Haywood,  Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26, 1882—66. 
Bower,  Edwin  Bea.  D.D.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  April  7, 
1883—60. 

Britton,  Oeorge  B.,  Bushvllle,  Ind.,  March  20,  1883 — 29. 

Bronson,  Asahel,  D.D.,  French  Creek,  Pa.,  Dec.  25, 1882 _ 90. 

Campbell,  Donald  B.,  Mlddleville,  Mich.,  April  28, 1883 — 73. 
Coons,  John  Frederick,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  30, 1883—76 
Curran,  Blchard  A.,  D.D.,  Bourbon,  Ind., March  26,  1883 — 76. 
Doak,  William  S.,  D.D.,  Tusculum,  Tenn.,  May  33, 1882. 
Donaldson,  Samuel,  Warren,  Ill.,  Feb.  4, 1883—35. 

DuBois,  Bobert  Patterson,  D.D.,  New  London,  Pa.,  Feb.  21 
1883—77. 

Dunlap,  James,  Springfield,  Ohio,  March  31, 1883—78. 

Dunn,  James  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  34, 1883 — 66. 

Eddy,  Alfred,  D.D.,  Niles,  Mich.,  March  6, 1883—68. 

Edgar,  Moorhead,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Jan.  16, 1883—62. 

Edgar,  William,  Topeka,  Kan.,  1882 — 76. 

Fanning,  Charles,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  24, 1883—60. 

French,  Charles  Boblnson,  Lewis,  Iowa,  Jan.  29, 1883 _ 64. 

Olllett,  Erastus  Judd,  M.D.,  D.D.,  Council  BluOB.  Iowa  Nov. 

7, 1882—82. 

Oordon,  Joseph,  Vandalia,  Ill.,  June  9, 1882—81. 

Green,  Oliver  McClean,  Dickinson,  Pa.,  Nov.  17, 1882—37. 
Halsey.  Charles  Fred.,  Fostersburg,  Ill.,  Aug.  17, 1882—78. 
Henderson,  Jas.  Sebastian  Hamilton,  Neelsvllle.  Md..  Aujr. 

17. 1882— 66.  * 
Howard,  Samuel  K.,  Murraysvllle,  Pa.,  Nov.  26, 1883—81. 
Hillman,  William  G.,  Jefferson,  Iowa,  Nov.  2. 1882. 

Hood,  George,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  24,  1882—75. 

Hubbard,  Jonathan  B.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Jan.  13, 1883 _ 73. 

HunUngton,  Cyrus,  Dover,  Del.,  April  16, 1883—63. 

Johnston,  John  Watson,  Darlington,  Pa„  Jan.  12,  1883—77. 
Jenkins,  Louis  H.,  Madison,  Wls.,  February,  1883. 
Johnstone,  William  O.,  8.T.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Jan.  16. 

1883—60.  . 

Knox,  John  P.,  LL.D.,  Newton  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1882—70. 
Landis,  Bob.  Wharton,  D.D.,  Danville,  Ky.,  Jan.  24, 1883—74. 
Langmuir,  Gavin,  Florence,  Italy,  Oct.  16, 1883. 

Lathrop,  Daniel  W.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  March  27, 1883—84. 

Lee,  Thomas,  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  Sept.  24, 1882—91. 
Lichtenstein,  John,  D.D.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  3, 1882—70. 
Little,  George  L.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Jan.  26,  1883—64. 

Little,  Joseph,  Granville,  Ohio,  Oct.  17, 1882—63. 

Little,  Levi,  Woquolt,  Mass.,  April  2, 1883—63. 

Lockwood,  Peter,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16, 1882-84. 
Manning,  Stephen  Noys,  Kankakee,  Ill.,  OoL  34, 1882—73. 
McFarland,  Allen,  Flora,  Ill.,  April  3, 1883—60. 

McCartney,  George  Banks,  Mich.,  Nov.  6,  1882—70. 

McLaren,  John  Findlay,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  14. 
1883-80. 

MacLaren,  Charles  D.,  Bangkok,  Slam,  March  14. 1883. 
McMillan,  John,  D.D.,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Aug.  31, 1883. 
McBae,  Thaddeus,  Cedar  Baplds,  Iowa,  Dec.  14, 1882-62. 
McMaster,  Algernon  8.,  D.D.,  Leetonla,  O.,  Oct.  7, 1882—78. 
Martin,  Almon  G.,  M.D.,  Thorp’s  Springs,  Texas,  March  10, 
1888-62. 

Miller,  Matthew  B.,  D.D.,  Norwich,  Ohio,  March  19. 1883—60. 
Morris,  Bobert  Despa,  D.D.,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Nov.  3, 1882-68. 
Musgrave,  Geo.  Washington,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
August  34, 1882—71. 

Nlchol,  Cyrus,  Boclne,  Wls.,  Feb.  10, 1883—82. 

Noble,  Wm.  Francis  Pringle,  Pasadena,  Cal. ,  Oct.  27, 1883 — 66. 
Plnney,  John  Brooks,  LL.D.,  Ocala,  Fla.,  Dec.  36, 1882—76. 
Porter,  Jonathan  G..  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  Feb.  14, 1883—73. 

•  Beed,  David  Blgham,  Hanover,  Ind.,  March  31, 1883—75. 
jBockwell,  Joel  Edson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  39, 1883—65. 
^Bogen,  Jason,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept  27, 1883—69. 

Sahler,  Daniel  DuBols,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11, 1882—63. 
Sinclair,  James,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  Feb.  6,  1883 — 69. 
Smith,  Edward  Dunlap,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  38, 1883 — 80. 
Spangler,  I.  M.,  Oak  Harbor,  Oregon,  May  3, 1883—63. 

Smith,  Henry  A.,  D.D..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  9, 1883 — 49. 
Taylor,  Townsend  Elijah,  Nordhoff,  Cal.,  Feb.  13, 1883—66. 
Thebare^i,  Charles  H.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8, 1883—71. 
Thomson,  Bam'l  H.,  LL.D.,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Sept.  6, 1883 — 69. 
Tiffany,  John  Avery,  Barnesvllle,  Kan.,  Feb.  30, 1883—73. 

Van  Doren,  Wm.  H.,  D.D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept  8, 1883—73. 
Warner,  Oeorge  Washington,  Canaan  Four  Corners,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  16, 1883-83 

Washburn,  Daniel,  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  August  31, 1883—90. 
Weed,  Thomas  A.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  38,  1883 — 64. 
Wells,  Elijah  Day,  Lawrencevllle,  Fa.,  Feb.  11, 1883—83. 
Wells,  Bobert  Bansom,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct  18, 1882—70. 
Williams,  John  N.,  Long  Lake,  Minn. 

Woodbrldgo,  Sylvester,  D.D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  1, 
1883-69. 

Work,  William  Bamsey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  38,  1883—73. 
Yale,  Calvin,  Martlnsburg,  N.  Y.,  August  17, 1882—93. 

Young,  William,  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  10, 1883—71. 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

The  very  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  do  the 
very  best  thing  you  know  how.  This  is  a  hard 
rule  to  follow,  but  a  safe  one. 

As  preachers,  we  have  to  deal  mainly  with 
fundamental  changes  of  character.  Our  first 
aim  is  to  produce  changes,  some  of  which  are 
revolutionary.  The  plow  of  the  pulpit  runs 
deep,  if  it  serves  at  all  the  purpose  of  the  pul¬ 
pit. — Austin  Phelps. 


cur  iXrlfgious  DrccsB. 

The  Christian  Union  looks  upon  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Van  Norden  over  the 
North  Church  of  Springfield — late  Dr.  Wash-  | 
ington  Gladden’s  —  as  essentially  a  reaffirms- ' 
tion  of  the  “  liberty  of  prophesying  ”  in  the  j 
Congregational  denomination,  “  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  a  definite  evangelical  faith.”  It  says : 

Mr.  Van  Norden’s  statement  of  faith  includ¬ 
ed  his  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  a  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  J esus,  a  true  sacrifice  for  sin  by 
Him, and  the  certainty  of  helpless  doom  for  in¬ 
corrigible  sinners.  But  he  regarded  inspiration 
as  not  uniform,  nor  scientific,  nor  verbal,  and 
as  infallible  only  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
realm  ;  he  refused  to  adopt  any  psychological 
theory  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  de¬ 
scribed,  in  language  rather  poetical  than  philo¬ 
sophical,  as  “  Divine  Light,  alike  illuminated 
and  luminous  ”;  he  professed  himself  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  all  theories  of  the  Atonement,  content¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  simple  Scripture  statement 
that  Christ  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  he  de¬ 
clared  that  a  doctrine  of  future  probation  can 
be  “  safely  held,  and  consistently  with  Scripture, 
only  when  applied  to  the  immature,  the  socially 
outcast,  and  the  heathen,  and  in  these  cases  as 
the  speculative  profession  of  a  reverent  theodi¬ 
cy.”  His  general  statement  of  his  position  was 
summed  up  in  the  following  words:  “In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  cordially  and  thoroughly  assent  to 
the  Apostles’  Creed  and  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 
I  am  neither  a  Calvinist  nor  an  Arminian,  nei¬ 
ther  a  Universalist  nor  a  Unitarian,  neither  an 
Annihilationist  nor  a  Restorationist,  neither  an 
Episcopalian  nor  a  Swedenborgian,  though  I 
have  been  accused  of  being  each  and  all  of 
these.  I  acknowledge  no  other  new  departure 
than  that  which  is  a  return  to  fundamental  and 
original  Christianity.  I  belong  to  no  party, 
clique,  or  school  in  our  denomination,  and  I 
recognize  no  authoritative  master  but  the  Lord 
Jesus.  I  love  all  who  love  the  Lord,  and  pity 
all  who  are  in  darkness;  can  worship  with  de¬ 
vout  men  of  every  name,  and  curse  no  man  or 
way.”  The  council,  which  was  not  a  picked  or 
packed  one,  but  included  some  very  represent¬ 
ative  conservative  men,  proceeded  unanimous¬ 
ly  to  instal  Mr.  Van  Norden,  accompanying  its 
vote  with  the  minute  that  “  it  heartily  recom¬ 
mends  his  installation,  with  the  understanding 
that  this  action  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indorse¬ 
ment  of  certain  of  his  speculations.”  It  should 
be  added  that  Mr.  Van  Norden  made  no  prom¬ 
ises,  and  was  installed  on  no  conditions ;  but 
he  wisely  announced  his  purpose  to  preach  his 
convictions,  not  his  speculations. 

The  Examiner  says  that  not  for  a  generation 
has  there  been  such  a  gathering  of  Baptists  as 
was  seen  at  the  recent  Bible  Convention  at  Sa¬ 
ratoga.  And  it  is  particularly  well  content  with 
results : 

To  three  men  especially  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
liberation  was  due.  The  tact  with  which  Dr. 
Armitage  led  the  minority  to  acquiesce  in  the 
passage  of  the  first  four  resolutions,  opened  the 
way  for  the  final  action,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  without  some  such  basis  of  com¬ 
promise  as  this.  The  weighty,  dignified,  con¬ 
ciliatory  speech  of  Dr.  Strong,  who  presented 
the  majority  report  on  the  subsequent  resolu¬ 
tions,  had  a  great  effect  in  subduing  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  minority.  The  magnanimous  act 
of  Captain  Morgan  crowned  the  whole. 

The  meetings  following  the  Convention  neces¬ 
sarily  suffered  from  two  causes :  the  excitement 
of  the  two  days’  sessions  of  the  Convention  was 
certain  to  be  followed  by  physical  and  mental 
reaction,  and  any  proceedings  were  likely  to 
seem  dull  by  comparison.  The  time  for  each 
Society  had  to  be  shortened  somewhat,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Convention,  and  this  crowded 
things  uncomfortably.  It  is  somewhat  difficult, 
therefore,  to  decide  fairly  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  meetings  as  compared  with  other  years. 
Making  all  allowances,  however,  it  must  be 

Micron  Vocletfai^'al^^^^ 

level  of  interest  and  power.  The  routine  busi¬ 
ness  was  rushed  through  with  more  than  the 
average  perfunctoriness,  and  the  platform 
speaking  was  below  the  usual  high  standard. 
The  Publication  Society  had  better  success, 
chiefiy  because  it  gave  one  entire  session  to  the 
discussion  of  Bible  work.  That  being  the  one 
thing  in  which  all  were  interested,  close  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  every  speaker,  and  each  one 
proved  worth  attending  to.  The  session  on 
work  among  the  Freedmen  was  not  as  good  as 
others  have  been  heretofore. 

No  one  can  attend  these  Anniversaries  for 
several  years  successively  without  a  great  en¬ 
largement  of  his  conceptions  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  the  West.  The  colporteur  work 
of  the  Publication  Society  and  the  more  strictly 
missionary  work  of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
both  produce  this  impression,  that  Baptists 
have  not  yet  waked  to  a  realization  of  the 
greatness  of  the  opportunity  that  lies  before 
them.  The  figures  given  by  Dr.  Elder,  regard¬ 
ing  the  comparative  gifts  of  Baptists  and  other 
evangelical  denominations  for  this  work,  ought 
to  make  every  Baptist  blush.  In  distinctly 
missionary  work,  in  the  no  less  important 
church-edifice  work,  in  educational  work,  we 
are  left  far  in  the  rear  by  the  Methodists,  the 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Congregational ists.  ,A11 
that  saves  us  from  being  hopelessly  distanced 
is  the  power  of  the  truth  preached  by  our  faith¬ 
ful  laborers.  In  spite  of  their  heavy  debt,  who 
can  wonder  that  the  Home  Mission  Society 
voted  for  enlargement  rather  than  for  retrench¬ 
ment  the  coming  year  ? 


The  Christian  at  Work  has  this  crisp,  explan¬ 
atory  letter  from  Dr.  Duryea : 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  29,  1883. 

My  Dear  Christian  at  Work:  Some  one  writ¬ 
ing  you  from  here,  over  the  native  of  “  Hub,” 
has  fired  carelessly,  and  hit  nowhere.  It  is  un¬ 
accountable  to  me  how  he  could  have  scattered 
so.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  new  movement  all 
round,  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  the  truth, 
and  the  removal  of  the  accretions  of  specula¬ 
tive  theology  from  it,  I  claim  to  be  orthodox, 
and  evangelical,  and  Calvinistic,  and  yet  I  think 
the  theological  ship  has  been  in  the  water  so 
long  since  the  Reformation,  that  it  has  been 
subject  to  the  growth  of  a  mass  of  barnacles, 
and  needs  to  be  hauled  on  the  dry  dock  and 
scraped. 

Our  theologians  have  attempted  to  put  the 
infinite  of  truth  into  the  pint  pot  of  their  logi¬ 
cal  formulation  ;  and  the  pot  is  going  to  burst, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it — so  much  the  worse 
for  the  pot,  but  the  better  for  the  truth  and  the 
people.  The  friends  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Seminary  at  Andover  say  “  Prof.  Park  has  giv¬ 
en  a  full  account  of  the  universe,  God,  man, 
providence,  and  moral  government,  redemption, 
and  the  future,  and  is  sure  that  it  cannot  be 
improved.  Hence  these  tears.  He  has  retired 
on  his  salary  to  write  out  his  theology.  He 
cannot  get  at  the  herculean  task,  for  he  re¬ 
vises  any  number  of  times  every  paragraph  he 
writes ;  and  to  do  this  with  one  hundred  lec¬ 
tures  now  in  outline,  is  more  than  he  can  get 
courage  to  undertake.  So  he  wished  a  pupil  to 
take  his  chair  and  his  notes,  and  perpetuate  his 
universal  system  of  theology,  with  the  govern¬ 
mental  theory  of  the  atonement,  and  plenary 
ability  of  the  human  will.  His  trend  has  been 
toward  Arminiaoism,  as  the  Methodists  see  and 
declare,  and  Unitarianism  was  here  developed 
out  of  Arminianism,  through  its  natural  conse¬ 
quent — if  it  is  pushed  consistently — Pelagian- 
ism.” 

Now,  the  new  movement  is  back  toward  the 
old  Galvinistic  view,  with  limitations.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture,  but 
doubts  the  possibility  of  cramping  the  truths 
of  Scripture  under  precise  definitions,  and  the 
construction  of  them  into  a  complete  system  on 
a  philosophical  or  scientific  basis.  The  hy¬ 
potheses  of  theologians,  devised  to  bring  truth 
into  unity,  have  been  made  in  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact  that  the  inspired  sources  say  “We 
know  in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part.”  When 
election  is  developed  into  the  completeness 
which  involves  a  psychology  of  God,  and  shows 
in  what  order  the  decrees  lie  in  the  divine 
mind,  the  result  is  theology  run  mad.  And 
when  election  is  made  to  involve  its  corollary, 
absolute  reprobation,  then  it  looks  as  if  God 


deliberately  created  His  creatures  to  destroy 
them,  and  has  taken  measures  to  make  tlieh: 
destruction  certain.  The  average  layman  says 
“  There  is  something  wrong  about  that,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it,  whatever  the  theologians  may 
say.” 

Now  to  call  all  of  us  who  sympathize  in  part 
with  the  new  movement,  and  hope  for  a  more 
biblical  theology,  with  more  reserve,  more 
thinkable,  and  preachable,  and  livable — to  pro¬ 
nounce  such  as  Unitarian  or  Universalist,  or 
Rationalist  in  our  tendencies,  is  simply  atro¬ 
cious,  and  as  false  as  it  is  unfair.  I  have  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  open-mindedness  and  generosity 
of  The  Christian  at  Work,  which  I  helped  to 
establish,  and  for  which  I  earnestly  labored. 
Long  may  it  fio.urish  under  its  present  manage¬ 
ment.  Give  your  honest  right  hand  to  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  maintain  and  spread  a  catholic  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  will  not  hinder,  but  help  you  in 
your  good  work.  Yours  fraternally, 

Joseph  T.  Dubyxa. 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

The  intentions  of  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic 
Association  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  of  the  priest 
who  made  himself  so  prominent  in  the  foul 
charges  against  the  Chinese  residents  of  that 
locality,  were  very  evident.  Without  resorting 
to  the  personal  violence  which  the  Sand-Lot 
hoodlums  of  San  Francisco  have  used  in  their 
persecution,  they  expected  to  reach  the  same 
end  by  exciting  public  opinion  against  the  for¬ 
eigners  guilty  of  the  odious  crimes  they  charg¬ 
ed  against  them.  The  neighborhood  of  the  Five 
Points  has  always  been  unsavory,  made  so  large¬ 
ly  by  the  fellow-countrymen  and  co-religionists 
of  the  new-fiedged  reformers.  It  is  a  mission¬ 
ary  field  worthy  of  their  diligent  reform,  though 
they  seem  to  have  overlooked  its  crying  ne^ 
until  the  Chinwnen  made  it  their  quarters. 
Now  that  it  has  been  proved  that  bad  as  some 
of  the  “  heathen  ”  of  the  Sixth  Ward  may  be, 
their  vices  are  no  more  fiagrant  or  offensive 
than  those  of  many  of  their  “  Christian  ”  nei  gh¬ 
bors,  it  would  seem  that  the  zealous  young  re¬ 
formers  would  have  a  field  for  their  labors  not 
restricted  by  national  lines.  Indeed,  the  law- 
abiding  and  industrious  Chinamen  in  the  city 
detest  the  vices  of  their  countrymen  full  as 
much  as  do  these  assailants.  One  of  them  in 
one  of  our  daily  papers  has  advised  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian  brothers”  to  investigate  the  following 
points :  “  How  many  Chinese  are  in  prisons  ? 
How  many  b^^ars  ?  How  many  throw  stones 
and  injure  others  who  labor  for  their  bread,  as 
we  do  ?  How  many  destroy  store  windows  and 
insult  by  calling  names  as  you  pass  quietly 
along  the  street  ?  How  many  do  you  see  drunk 
or  lying  about  houseless?  How  many  keep 
rum  holes?  Is  there  any  comparison  in  num¬ 
ber  between  the  ‘  opium  dens  ’  and  the  low  dens 
of  vi3e  all  over  the  city?  ”  And  then  he  makes 
the  pungent  inquiry  “  Who  taught  us  the  opium 
evil  ?  ”  and  turning  upon  the  young  persecutors 
from  the  church  in  their  neighborhood,  asks 
them  “  if  they  consider  we  do  not  come  from  a 
land  professing  Christianity,  as  they  do  ?  They 
ought  not  to  expect  we  should  copy  them  till 
they  have  taken  the  pains  to  instruct.  I  do 
not  see  they  make  any  effort  to  enlighten  us, 
although  about  one-tenth  of  our  young  men 
attend  Sabbath  -  schools,  and  learn  to  keep 
God’s  commandments.”  Such  deserved  rebuke 
ought  to  humiliate  even  the  priest  and  the 
“  Christian  brothers  ”  whose  unchristian  con¬ 
duct  has  provoked  it. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

Denominations  are  necessary,  because  organ¬ 
ization,  oversight,  and  government  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  all  bodies  of  men.  Efficient  action  de¬ 
mands  organization.  The  maintenance  of  a 
principle  and  the  attainment  of  ends  decided 
upon  has  never  been  accomplished  without  or¬ 
ganization.  The  members  of  an  organization 
or  denomination  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
its  life  and  action,  its  purposes  and  projects,  its 
successes  and  failures.  Unless  informed  as  to 
these  things,  they  will  be  lukewarm  members. 
They  who  by  Providential  circumstances  be¬ 
come  connected  with  a  church  ought  to  enter 

mernBers^of  the  Doay  to  which  the  church  be¬ 
longs.  The  circulation  of  newspapers  fairly 
presenting  the  life  and  work  of  an  organized 
body  of  Christians  is  desirable  and  highly  ben¬ 
eficial.  The  real  work  of  every  branch  of  the 
Church  is  performed  by  a  minority,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  of  that  minority  nearly  every 
family  reads  the  denominational  newspaper. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  certain  persons  to  decry 
denominationalism  and  denominational  jour¬ 
nals.  They  serve  their  personal  interests  by 
such  disparagement,  get  their  living  by  it,  make 
money  out  of  it.  They  do  not  effectively  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  a  church  or  of  the  Church 
at  large.  They  seldom  advance  the  interest  of 
the  truth.  They  produce  illiberal,  half-hearted, 
indifferent  church -members.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  earnest,  bold,  active,  generous,  and 
sympathetic  members  of  all  Churches,  who  are 
the  main  pillars  of  the  local  church  and  of  the 
denomination,  are  those  who  take  and  read  the 
denominational  newspaper. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  terms  Pentecost  “  The 
Festival  of  Law,  which  Israel  in  every  land 
will  begin  to  celebrate  next  Sunday  evening,” 
June  10th : 

It  is  essentially  a  festival  of  Law.  And  what 
a  Law  was  revealed  to  Moses  and  Israel  in 
those  distant  centuries !  Its  inunctions  of  love 
and  gentleness,  of  mercy  and  justice,  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Its  exhortation  to  a  life  of  practical 
righteousness  is  emphasized  throughout  It 
changed  wandering  tribes  into  a  powerful  and 
cultured  nation,  and  when  land  and  sovereign¬ 
ty  had  been  wrested  from  their  grasp,  it  pre¬ 
served  the  nationality  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  The  Law  which  God  gave  on  Horeb 
has  never  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten. 

Such  a  festival  is  a  useful  reminder  in  our 
days  of  change.  “Time  mocks  all,  but  the 
Pyramids  mock  time,”  is  the  Arabic  proverb. 
Time  mocks  all,  but  the  Law  mocks  time,  is 
just  as  true.  Its  perpetuity  is  one  proof  of  its 
divinitjL  A  few  may  deny  its  authority,  a  few 
may  doubt  its  authenticity,  a  few  may  despise 
its  enactments — ^such  a  class  has  always  exist¬ 
ed.  But  the  great  mass  of  Hebrews  still  revere 
the  law,  and  treasure  it  as  a  light  to  their  lives. 

May  the  approaching  Festival  inspire  the 
Jew  with  more  zeal  and  earnestness,  more 
courage  and  devotion.  May  it  lead  him  to 
emulate  the  pious  spirit  of  his  sires,  and  to 
perform  right  his  duties  as  an  Israelite.  May 
it  strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  in  eve¬ 
ry  clime,  and  bring  nearer  the  promised  day 
when  ail  nations  shall  acknowledge  the  Unity 
of  God,  proclaimed  first  from  Sinai. 

The  Baptist  Weekly : 

A  Jersey  City  Reformed  church  has  been 
thrown  into  excitement  because  the  choir  sung 
some  Roman  Catholic  music  in  which  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  was  prayed  to,  and  one  of  the  officials 
thought  fit  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  for  saying  that  if  he  had  b^n  at  home 
“  probably  ”  he  would  have  seen  the  proof,  and 
substituted  Saviour  for  Virgin.  Really  the 
mischief  came  from  printing  the  words.  In 
most  churches,  with  professional  singers,  no¬ 
body  knows  what  words  they  sing,  and  they 
might  apostrophize  the  car  of  Juggernaut 
without  l^ing  dlsoovered. 

The  Churchman : 

The  Presbyterians  at  Saratoga  have  fairly 
fulfilled  expectations.  They  have  made  candid 
overtures  to  their  separated  brethren  at  the 
South,  and  have  not  essentially  blocked  the 
way  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
has  not  been  accomplished,  but  no  bar  has 
been  put  in  the  way ;  and  on  the  whole,  less 
mischief  has  been  done  at  this  conciliar  gather¬ 
ing  of  Presbyteriaus  than  some  have  appre¬ 
hended.  No  steps  have  been  taken  backward, 
which  means  that  a  wholesome  freedom  ol 
thought  has  not  been  checked. 

We  take  it  our  contemporary  means  to  “  mix 
the  grave  and  the  gay,”  in  a  sly  way,  when  it 
prints  that  we  “  have  not  essentially  blocked 
the  way  to  the  Intelligent  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  Presbyterians  of  all  others  would  here¬ 
in  shun  a  policy  of  mere  obstruction.  ; ; 
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A  TALK  WITH  TOM. 

You  want  to  know,  Tom,  what  Is  the  first 
quality  of  manhood  ? 

Well,  listen.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  In  one 
little  word  of  five  letters.  And  I  am  going  to 
write  that  word  in  very  loud  letters  as  though 
you  were  deaf,  so  that  you  may  never  forget  it 
That  word  is  “truth.” 

Now  then,  remember,  truth  is  the  only  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  can  be  erected  a  manhood  that 
is  worthy  of  being  so  called. 

Now  mark  what  I  say,  truth  must  be  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  character  is  to 
be  erected,  for  otherwise,  no  matter  how  beau¬ 
tiful  the  upper  stories  may  be,  and  no  matter 
of  how  good  material  they  may  be  built,  the 
edifice,  the  character,  the  manhood,  will  be  but 
a  sham  which  offers  no  sure  refuge  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  those  who  seek  it,  for  it  will  tumble 
down  when  trial  comes. 

Alas,  my  boy,  the  world  is  very  full  of  such 
shams  of  manhood,  in  every  profession  and 
occupation.  There  are  lawyers  in  this  town 
who  know  that  they  have  never  had  any  train¬ 
ing  to  fit  them  for  their  work,  who  yet  impose 
upon  the  people  and  take  their  money  for  giv¬ 
ing  them  ad'^ce  which  they  know  they  are  un¬ 
fitted  to  give.  I  heard  of  one  lately  who  advis¬ 
ed  his  partner  “  never  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  law  books,  for  they  would  confuse  his 
mind.” 

There  are  ignorant  physicians  who  know  that 
they  are  ignorant,  and  who  can  and  do  impose 
upon  people  more  ignorant  than  themselves. 
There  are  preachers  without  number  pretend¬ 
ing  to  know  what  they  liave  never  learned. 
Don’t  you  see  that  their  manhood  is  at  best  but 
a  beautiful  deceit  ? 

Now  I  want  you  to  be  a  man,  and  that  you 
may  be  that,  I  want  you  fiist  and  foremost  to 
be  true,  thoroughly  true.  I  hope  you  would 
scorn  to  tell  a  lie,  but  that  is  only  the  beginning 
of  truthfulness.  I  want  you  to  despise  all 
sham,  all  pretence,  all  effort  to  seem  to  be 
otherwise  than  you  are. 

When  we  have  laid  that  foundation  then  we 
can  go  on  to  build  up  a  manhood,  glorious  and 
godlike  after  the  perfect  image  of  Him  the  per¬ 
fect  Man,  who  said  that  He  was  born  that  He 
might  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  —  Bishop 
Dudley. 

THE  BUG  WITH  A  MASK. 

There  is  a  funny  little  creature  that  wears  a 
covering  all  over  his  face  just  like  a  mask. 
And  what  do  you  think  it  is  for?  Let  us  see. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  beautiful  dragon- 
fiies  that  look  so  much  like  liumming-birds  and 
butterfiies,  too.  They  have  broad  wings,  as 
thin  as  a  fiy’s,  that  glitter  like  glass  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Their  backs  are  just  like  blue  steel. 

You  will  always  find  them  in  the  hot  Summer 
months  flying  through  the  fields,  or  over  ponds 
and  rivers.  In  the  country  they  are  called 
“  devil’s  darning-needles,”  because  they  are  so 
slender,  perhaps.  The  French  people  call  them 
“  demoiselles,”  which  means  ladies. 

Now  this  handsome,  swift  creature  grows 
from  an  ugly  bug,  that  crawls  over  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pond.  And  this  is  the  way  it 
comes  about : 

Little  white  eggs  are  laid  on  the  water,  the 
ripples  carry  them  far  away,  and  then  they 
sink  into  the  mud. 

The  warm  sun  hatches  them,  and  from  each 
egg  creeps  a  tiny  grub  of  a  greenish  color. 
They  are  hungry  creatures,  with  very  bad 
hearts.  They  eat  up  every  little  insect  that 
comes  in  their  way.  They  are  very  sly,  too. 
They  creep  towards  their  prey  as  a  cat  does 
when  she  is  in  search  of  a  rat. 

They  lift  their  small  hairy  legs,  as  if  they 
were  to  do  the  work.  It  is  not  the  legs,  but  the 
head  that  does  it.  Suddenly  it  seems  to  open, 
and  down  drops  a  kind  of  visor  with  joints  and 
hinges. 

This  strange  thing  is  stretched  out  until  it 
swings  from  the  chin.  Quick  as  a  fish  some 
insect  is  caught  in  the  trap  and  eaten. 

This  queer  trap,  or  mask,  is  the  under  lip  of 


the  country  around  is  said  to  be  covered  with 
magnificent  forests  and  fertile  plains,  and  so  well 
suited  for  colonization. 


the  basket. 


"TOle  1  have  been  telling  you  about  ine 
sheep,  our  large  Newfoundland  dog  has  thrown 
himself  down  at  my  feet,  and  is  looking  very 
intelligently  into  my  face.  I  know  what 
He  is  begging  me  to  take  my 


— THE  D0X68  are  even  moiu  uurHiug.  rney  are 
tightly  closed  till  the  seeds  are  ripe,  when  they 
suddenly  spring  open  and  scatter  the  seeds  far 
oft  Just  the  bursting  of  the  box  would  not 
throw  them  far,  you  know ;  but  there’s  a  most 
wonderful  little  spiral  spring  coiled  up  in  the 
box.  It  is  the  pressure  of  the  spring  that 
bursts  the  box  and  scatters  the  seeds.  Not  all 
the  boxes  open  wide;  some  just  open  a  little 
door  in  one  side,  and  the  seeds  drop  out ;  oth¬ 
ers  jerk  a  trap-door  off  the  top,  and  shoot  out 
the  seeds. 

The  seed-cups  are  not  the  only  beautiful  part 
of  them.  Their  leaves — for  they  do  have  leaves, 
though  you  can  hardly  believe  it  if  you  haven’t 
a  microscope  to  see  them — the  leaves  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful,  pointed,  and  often  trimmed 
with  white  fringe  on  the  end.  The  delicate 
stems  with  their  branches  look  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  exactly  like  a  forest  of  evergreen  trees. 

Not  all  mosses  are  so  small.  One  kind,  com¬ 
mon  in  Europe,  and  called  Silver  Heather,  is 
large  enough  to  be  made  into — door-mats !  In 
Lapland,  worse  still,  it  is  made  into  beds — mat¬ 
tress,  blanket,  and  all.  This  lazy  Laplander, 
you  must  know,  goes  out  where  the  moss  is 
thick,  and  cuts  two  large  pieces,  as  you’ve  seen 
turf  cut  for  sodding.  One  of  these  he  lays  right 
side  up,  and  the  other  on  top  of  it,  wrong  side 
up.  When  he  crawls  in  between  them,  you  see, 
he  has  a  snug  bed  of  moss  over  and  imder, 
which  besides  being  warm,  is  fresh  and  fra¬ 
grant 

It  isn’t  at  all  strange  that  a  Laplander  should 
like  a  moss  bed,  for  the  first  one  he  ever  had 
was  made  of  it.  When  he  was  a  baby  he  had  a 


“Don  ”  wants, 
morning  walk,  and  is  waiting  to  be  my  cava¬ 
lier.  “Don”  is  the  watchman  of  our  farm. 
He  keeps  guard  over  the  animals  who  are 
sleeping  out  of  doors,  and  over  the  inmates  of 
the  house  who  sleep  securely,  knowing  that 
they  have  a  guardian  over  their  lives  and  their 
property  whom  they  can  trust. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  must  tell  you  an 
incident  about  “Don,”  that  shows  how  intelli¬ 
gent  he  is,  and  how  much  he  would  tell  us  if 
he  could  only  speak.  One  night  he  was  shut 
up  in  the  house,  and  he  heard  somebody  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  yard.  He  barked  furiously,  but  ev¬ 
erybody  was  so  tired  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  him.  When  he  found  he  could  not 
arouse  any  one,  he  came  to  my  bedside.  I 
^d  “  What  is  the  matter,  Donnie  ?  ”  He  tried 
to  tell  me,  but  he  had  not  been  given  the  pow¬ 
er  of  speech,  so  he  picked  up  one  of  my  slip¬ 
pers  with  his  mouth,  and  handed  it  to  me  as 
much  as  to  say  “Put  on  your  clothes,  and 
come  and  see  for  yourself  what  the  trouble  is.” 
When  it  was  found  that  a  valuable  colt  had 
just  been  stolen  out  of  the  barn,  we  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  his  judgment  and  wise  mode  of  opera- 

As  soon 


to  see  his  grandpa.  On  retiring  for  the  night 
he  was  told  to  say  his  prayers.  He  knelt,  and 
folding  his  hands  reverently,  thus  unburdened 
himself;  “God  bless  mamma,  and  the  chick¬ 
ens,  and  grandma,  and  the  horse,  and  the  cows, 
and  the  bull,  and  grandpa.  Amen.” 


HOT  1883,  BUT  1888. 

A  Oenoan  Professor  who  says  Oar  Calculation  of  the  j 
Christian  Era  is  Erroneous. 

There  have  been  for  centuries  doubts  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  accepted  calculation  of 
the  Christian  era.  Some  learned  historians 
cannot  agree  whether  Christ  was  born  in  the 
year  747,  749,  or  754,  counting  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Rome.  Recently  Prof.  Sattler  of  Munich 
has  published  an  essay  in  which  he  tries  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists  with  the 
other  historical  data  on  this  point.  He  has 
examined  four  copper  ccins,  newiy  discovered, 
which  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Herod  An- 
tipas,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  was  bom 
not  754,  bqt  749  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  therefore  that  the  present  year  is 
1888  instead  of  1883.  This  opinion  the  Profes¬ 
sor  tries  to  corroborate  by  the  testimony  of  the 
evangelists. 

According  to  St.  Matthew,  Jesus  was  bom 
toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  when  that  king  died  Jesus  was  yet  a  littie 
child.  According  to  St.  Luke,  Jesus  was  born 
in  the  year  in  which,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
Augustus  CsBsar,  Cyrenius,  Governor  of  Syria, 
made  the  first  census  of  Judea.  Again,  St 
Luke  says  that  St.  John  began  to  baptize  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ceesar, 
and  in  that  year  baptized  Jesus,  who  was  then 
thirty  years  of  age.  As  to  the  first  testimony 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding,  Christ  being 
bom  in  749  was  of  course  yet  a  babe  in  750, 
when  Herod  died.  But  the  other  testimony 
needs  some  explanation.  From  the  Breviarium 
Imperii  (Census  of  the  Empire)  which  was  add¬ 
ed  to  the  will  of  Augustus  Csesar,  it  is  evident 
that  a  thorough  census  of  the  countries  that 
composed  the  Roman  Empire  must  have  been 


tions  to  recover  the  stolen  proi>erty 
as  the  door  was  opened,  the  dog  rushed  up  the 
road  with  such  a  determination  and  furious 
barking,  that  the  thief  left  the  colt  and  ran  for 
his  life.  Don  drove  the  colt  back  to  his  stall 
in  the  bam,*  and  then  laid  himself  quietly 
down  for  a  good  sleep  on  the  cool  marble  door¬ 
step.  Whenever  any  of  you  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  go  into  the  country,  I  hope  you  will 
learn  all  you  can  about  the  wonderful  things 
our  Father  in  Heaven  has  made. 

.  ScsA»  T.  Perry. 


WAIT  AMD  SEE. 

When  my  boy,  with  eager  questions, 
Asking  how,  and  where,  and  when, 
Taxes  all  my  store  of  wisdom. 

Asking  o’er  and  o’er  again 
Questions  oft  to  which  the  answers 
Give  to  others  still  the  key, 

I  have  said,  to  teach  him  patience, 

“  Walt,  my  little  boy,  and  see.” 

And  the  words  I  taught  my  darling 
Taught  to  me  a  lesson  sweet ; 

Once  when  all  the  world  seemed  darkened, 
And  the  storms  about  me  beat, 

In  the  “  children’s  room  ”  I  heard  him. 
With  a  child’s  sweet  mimicry. 

To  the  baby  brother’s  questions 
Saying  wisely  “  Walt  and  see.” 

Like  an  angel’s  tender  chiding 
Come  the  darling’s  words  to  me. 

Though  my  Father’s  ways  were  hidden, 
Bidding  me  still  wait  and  see.  « 
What  are  we  but  restless  children. 

Ever  asking  what  shall  be  T 
And  the  Father  in  His  wisdom 
Gently  bids  us  “  Wait  and  see.” 


erranl,  were  anxious  to  inform  them  that  their  la¬ 
bor  was  lost  by  tarrying  in  that  country,  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  to  them  the  Spanish  sentence  "A 
can  nada.”  The  French  supposed  this  incessantly 
reesrAag  sound  was  the  name  of  the  country,  and 
call  irlt  Canada. 

Hii  rring  to  his  financial  embarrassment,  Mr. 
E.  I.  'toe  writes  to  a  local  paper:  “  I  do  not  wish 
the  c  to  go  abroad  that  I  desire  more  sympathy 


full  lino  of  our  8llk«.  which 


teen  years  after  Herod  was  appointed  by  the 
Roman  Senate  as  regent  of  Judea,  or  in  the 
year  734  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Adding 
46  to  that  year,  it  gives  780  as  the  year  in  which 
Christ  began  to  preach. 

If  all  these  calculations  of  Prof.  Sattler  are 
correct,  then  the  Christian  era  b^;an  five  years 
earlier  than  is  usually  supposed,  making  the 


ruldered.  His  light  gray  wes  resemble 
his  mother’s  relations  at  Hesse  Darm- 
I  more  than  his  father  the  late  Emperor’s, 
M  dark  blue  eyes  (such  as  the  French  call 
l^k),  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of 
-der  I.,  Paul,  and  Peter  the  Great.  In  figure 
yle  he  is  also  like  his  uncle,  the  late  Grand 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  shape  of  his 


BAPID  ACCIJIIIIJLATIO 

dan  Handle  Same  Large  or  Small. 


Tot  Olronlar  addrew  the 
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Beserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  •  .  •  •  $1,524,123  5 

Beserre  for  all  other  Claims,  -  ...  318,546  27 
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1883,  -  -  T .  50,000  00 
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eluded  In  Safety  Funds, .  .  $1,200,000  00 
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TOTAL  ASSETS,  January,  1883,  -  -  $4,450,534  50 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

CTRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 


TBEES  THAT  WEAB  HATS. 


they  will  talk  about  it  and  thank  God  for  their 
little  household  sunbeam. 


Faces  earnest  and  thoughtful, 
Innocent,  grave,  and  sweet. 

They  look  in  the  congregation 
Like  lilies  among  the  wheat, 

And  I  think  that  the  tender  Master, 
Whose  mercies  are  ever  new. 

Has  a  special  benediction 
For  dear  little  heads  in  the  pew. 


Clear  in  the  hymns  resounding 
To  the  organ’s  swelling  chord, 

Mingle  the  fresh  young  voices 
Eager  to  praise  the  Lord, 

And  I  trust  that  the  rising  anthem 
Has  a  meaning  deep  and  true. 

The  thought  and  the  music  blended, 

For  the  dear  little  heads  in  the  pew.  • 


When  they  hear  The  Lord  is  ray  Shepherd,” 
Or  “  Suffer  the  babes  lo  come,” 

They  are  glad  that  the  loving  Jesus 
Has  given  the  lambs  a  home, 

A  place  of  their  own  with  His  people. 

He  cares  for  me  and  for  you, 

But  close  in  His  arms  He  gathers 
The  dear  little  heads  in  the  pew. 


So  I  love  in  the  great  assembly 
On  the  Sabbath  morn  to  see 
The  dear  little  children  clustered 
And  worshipping  there  with  me ; 

For  I  know  that  my  precious  Saviour, 

Whose  mercies  are  ever  new, 

Has  a  special  benediction 
For  the  dear  little  heads  in  the  pew. 

—Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


BY  OLTVE  THORN. 


’f:  C|t  cwnscen  «t  ihonu 


-  uHM  m  com  m  cmcmc  m  bhup. 

Rtockbrldge,  Msm.,  June.  188*. 

Dear  Children:  I  have  been  sitting  by  the 
80|^h.  window  of  the  old  farm-house  among 
the  Berkshire  Hills  this  morning,  looking  out 
«^n  all  the  beautiful  pictures  the  Great  Mas¬ 
ter  Painter  had  spread  out  before  me. 

Everything  was  so  beautiful  that  I  wished 
all  the  children  who  read  The  Evahoelist  could 
be  here  with  me.  They  would  make  a  large 
congregation,  to  be  sure,  but  God’s  temples  are 
very  large  and  roomy,  and  there  would  not  be 
much  crowding.  At  my  right  hand  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Jersey  cows  were  feeding — eating  the  fresh, 
dewy  grass,  which  to  them  is  the  most  delicious 
breakfhst  that  could  be  prepared.  They  will 
give  five  or  six  large  pails  full  of  rich,  sweet 
milk,  when  they  are  milked  to-night.  I  would 
Him  to  give  each  one  of  you  a  tumbler  full  to 
drink  at  supper-time.  On  my  left  were  the 
chicken  coops,  arranged  about  like  the  houses 
In  a  village.  The  little  yellow  chickens  ran  in 
and  out  of  their  respective  homes,  as  children 
do  whe^i  they  are  playing  out  of  doors.  They 
to  love  so  much  to  run  in  and  tell  mo¬ 
ther  every  few  minutes.  Probably  they  went 
In  to  ask  permission  to  play  awhile  with  Mrs. 
Speckled  Hen’s  children,  or  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Leg¬ 
horn’s  “  little  Whitie  ”  couldn’t  come  over  to 
their  coop  and  play  awhile.  Anyway  they 
tseemed  full  of  life  and  happiness.  The  mo¬ 
thers  watched  their  children  from  the  coops, 
and  looked  as  if  they  were  very  proud  of  such 
enterprising  little  chicks,  who  were  just  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  find  the  choicest,  fattest  bugs  and 
worms  for  themselves.  Up  in  the  trees  the 
birds  were  twittering  and  singing.  There  are 
many  snug  little  nests  among  the  boughs. 
The  mother  birds  in  their  plain  colored  fea¬ 
thers  keep  constant  watch  over  their  little  ones 
too.  Did  you  know  that  the  reason  given  for 
mother  birds  being  so  plainly  clothed  is  a  very 
wise  one  ?  Audubon  tells  us  that  if  their  plu¬ 
mage  was  bright  and  high-colored,  they  could 
be  seen  by  hunters  and  malicious  enemies 
much  more  easily,  and  would  oftener  be  killed. 

While  I  was  looking  at  the  birds  I  heard  a 
tinkling  sound— a  little  bell  ringing  somewhere 
— ^the  sound  kept  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
Soon  I  heard  Baa !  Baa  1  Baa !  Yes,  a  fiock  of 
sheep  were  coming  down  the  road.  The  lead¬ 
er  had  a  little  bell  tied  around  its  neck  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  sheep  followed  that  one.  As 
they  neared  my  window  I  saw  the  little  lambs 
trotting  along  by  their  mothers’  side.  Some  of 
them  were  very  young.  The  lambs  have  very 
gentle,  patient  faces.  You  know  our  dear  Sa¬ 
viour  was  spoken  of  as  being  like  the  lambs  - 
meek  and  patient,  even  when  He  was  led  to  the 
crucifixion. 

The  sheep  were  on  their  way  to  the  river  to 
be  washed.  At  this  season  of  the  year  all  the 
sheep  have  a  thorough  washing.  The  men 
build  a  pen  on  the  river’s  bank,  and  put  all  the 
lambs  in  it  before  they  begin  to  wash  the 
sheep.  The  little  lambs  bleat  very  pitifully 
when  they  see  their  mothers  put  into  the  river 
to  be  washed.  A  man  goes  into  the  water  waist 
deep,  and  another  man  bands  him  a  sheep  to 
wash.  The  man  who  washes  the  sheep  dips  it 
into  the  water  and  rubs  the  wool  with  all  his 
strength.  When  the  sheep  is  perfectly  clean 
then  he  puts  it  on  the  bank,  and  the  sheep  runs 
about  in  the  sun  and  dries  itself.  In  two  or 
three  weeks  after  they  have  been  washed  their 
wool  is  sheared  off  and  taken  to  the  factory, 
where  it  is  made  into  warm  woolen  stockings 
and  flannels  for  us  to  wear  in  Winter. 


I 
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DEAB  UTTLl  HKABS  DT  THE  FEW. 


In  the  mom  of  the  holy  Sabbath 
I  like  in  the  church  to  see 
The  dear  little  children  clustered 
Worshipping  there  with  me. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentle  pastor, 
Whose  words  are  like  Summer  dew. 
Is  cheered  as  he  gazes  over 
Dear  little  heads  iu  the  pew. 


You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  Of  course 
not,  and  I’m  glad  of  it,  for  now  I  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  telling  you  something  new. 

These  trees  that  wear  hats— and  there  are  I 
don’t  know  how  many  hundreds  of  kinds  of 
them — are  very  wonderful  and  beautiful.  I 
dare  say  you’ve  been  in  the  woods  and  seen 
them  a  hundred  times,  even  gatliered  them  into 
baskets  and  carried  them  home. 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  you  don’t  call 
them  trees,  but  mosses ;  and  itH  only  by  the 
help  of  the  microscope  that  you  can  see  the 
perfect  tree,  and  the  cunning  little  hats  they 
wear. 

These  hats  are  not  like  your  father’s  “  stove¬ 
pipe.”  Some  of  them  are  round  like  a  skull¬ 
cap  :  others  are  shaped  like  the  helmets  the 
old  knights  used  to  wear— you’ve  seen  pictures 
of  them.  Some  are  high,  with  a  long  point, 
like  a  tent ;  and  others  look  like  the  high  fur- 
caps  the  Russians  wear.  Some  have  long  tas¬ 
sels  on  top,  like  a  gentleman’s  smoking-cap ; 
and  others  are  short  and  square  like  a  paper 
hat  In  fact,  there’s  hardly  a  shape  of  hat  you 
ever  saw  or  could  think  of  that  couldn’t  be 
found  among  these  wonderful  little  trees. 

They  are  not  just  to  look  pretty  either,  any 
more  than  yours  is.  They  cover  and  protect 
from  the  sun  and  rain  tiny  seeds,  until  they  are 
ripe  and  ready  to  start  life  for  themselves. 

Then  as  the  hats  are  no  longer  useful,  they 
just  fall  off,  or  trip  over  one  side,  and  let  the 
little  atoms  of  see^  fall  to  the  ground,  or  sail 
off  in  the  breeze  to  start  a  new  family  of  mosses 
somewhere. 

Their  hats  are  not  the  only  odd  things  about 
these  little  wonders.  Part  of  the  tiny  plants  we 
call  mosses  are  called  by  the  wise  men  liver¬ 
worts— just  because  they  don’t  wear  hats.  They 
carry  their  seeds  in  the  daintiest  boxes  and  bas¬ 
kets,  just  the  right  size  for  a  fairy. 

The  baskets  are  most  elegant  little  things, 
and  when  filled  with  seeds,  look  like  birds’ 
nests  full  of  eggs.  And  all,  you  must  remem¬ 
ber,  too  small  to  be  seen  without  a  microscope. 

When  the  seeds  are  ripe  they  get  loose  from 
aln  washes  them  out. 
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AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral. 

No  other  complaints  are  ao  insidioua  in  their  at¬ 
tack  as  thoee  affecting  the  throat  and  lunga :  none 
BO  trifled  with  by  the  majority  of  sufferera.  The 
ordinary  cough  or  cold,  resulting  perhaps  from  e 
trifling  or  unconscious  exposure,  is  often  but  the 
beginning  of  a  fatal  aickaess.  Aybb’S  Chxbrt 
Pectobal  has  well  proven  ita  efficacy  in  a  forty 
years’  fight  with  throat  and  lung  diseaaea,  an. 
should  he  taken  in  all  cases  without  delay. 

A  Terrible  Cough  Cured. 

“In  1887 1  took  a  severe  cold,  which  affected  my 
lungs.  1  had  a  terrible  cough,  and  pa  seed  night 
after  night  without  sleep.  The  doctors  gave  me 
up.  I  tried  Ayeu's  CUEKRY  Pectobal,  whieh 
relieved  my  lungs,  induced  sleep,  and  afforaed  me 
the  rest  necessary  for  the  recovei?  of  my  strength. 
By  the  continued  use  of  the  Pectobal  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure  was  effected.  1  am  now  62  years  old, 
hale  and  hearty,  and  am  satisfied  your  Chebby 
PECTORAi.saved  me.  Hobace  Faibbboi'UEB." 

Bockiugham,  Vt,,  July  18, 1682. 

Croup. —A  Mother’s  Tribute. 

“While  in  the  country  last  winter  my  little 
boy,  three  years  old,  was  taken  ill  with  croup;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  die  from  stranguiation. 
One  of  the  family  suggested  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,  a  bottle  of  which  was  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  the  house.  This  was  tried  In  small 
and  frequent  doses,  and  to  our  delight  in  leas  than 
half  an  hour  the  little  patient  was  breathing  eas¬ 
ily.  Ihe  doctor  said  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral 
bad  saved  my  darling’s  life.  Can  you  wonder  at 
our  gratitude?  Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Emma  6EDin';v.’’ 

189  West  128th  St.,  New  York,  May  16,  1882. 

“  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  In  my 
family  for  several  years,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  coughs 
and  oolds  we  have  ever  tried.  A.  J.  Cbaxb.” 

Lake  Crystal,  Minn.,  March  13, 1882. 

“  I  suffered  for  eight  years  from  BroncbltlA  and 
after  trying  many  remedies  with  no  sncceas,  I  was 
cored  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Joseph  Walden.” 

Byhalla,  Miss.,  April  8, 1882. 

“I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,  believing  as  I  do  that  but 
for  ita  nee  I  should  long  since  have  died  from 
lung  tronhlee.  E.  Braodon.’’ 

Palestine,  Texas,  April  *3, 1888. 

No  case  of  an  affection  of  the  throat  or  lungs 
exists  which  cannot  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  nse 
of  Ayer’s  Chrrry  Pectoral,  and  It  will  alvaift 
cure  when  the  disease  Is  not  already  beyond  the 
control  of  medlctne. 

^  PREPARRD  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mate. . 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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CROWDED  FROM  CO\TEB  TO  COVKB 
WITH  GEMS  OF  GOSPEL  SONG 
BY  THE  BEST  WRITEBS. 

iSwery  XMetse  oflTalnet 

Mo  Dry  anti  TlseleM  Mastterl 
Good  Words  and  Good  Maatet 

iga  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  handsomely 
bound  in  boards.  Price,  35  cents,  by  mail ;  bjoa 
per  dosen  by  express,  charges  not  prepaid.  A 
tingle  copy  (in  boards)  for  examination  mailed 
on  receipt  at  25  cents.  Specimen  Pages  Free. 

Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  0. 

for  the  immenselr  popular  book*  Tit# 
MQbll  I  OLiv^  ./t  all  the  Presidents  of  tneU.S.OMBolelA 
Is  one  tsfi^  eleipmt  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  seltiiifooQk 
In  America.  Immense  profits  to  Agents.  Every  intelligent  peiv 
•on  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  Lftenl 
tenns  free.  Address  Hallbt  Book  CO.,  Portia^  HalMb 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  119  Broadway, 

FUTT-HIHTH  SEKI-AHHUAL  8TATEXEHT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JAHUABT,  1888. 

CIBH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premimns,  2, 1 1 6, 882  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  817,596  01 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,774,061  06 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  $7,208,489  07 

-  e 

SDMUABY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OP  LOSSES  BY 
FIBB  AND  FOB  THE  PBOTECTION  OP  POLICY 
HOLDEBS  OF  FIBE  INSUBANCE: 

Csseb  In  Bstnka .  $178,463  SS 

Bond*  and  Mortgages,  being  fhwt  Ilea 
on  Real  Bstate,  (worth  $3,786,800)..  1473,737  44 
VTaited  States  Stocks,  (marhet  waloe).  4,308,710  00 
Bank  &  Railroad  Stocks  dl  Boad^ 

(Msarket  walae) .  847,887  SO 

Stato  and  Municipal  Boads,  (market 

walue) .  80,000  00 

IioasM  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand, 

(market  walne  ot  CoUaterals,  $687y- 

)|76J»4) .  401,375  00 

Interest  due  on  1st  January,  1883....  43,305  10 

Premiums  nncoUeeted  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  103436  44 

RealEstate .  43,784  87 

Totsa . $7J108,489  Off 

eSAS.  J.  MA&Tm,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBXrBN,  Secretary. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BROASyAT,  XTZT7  TORS. 
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Sixty-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000, 
Reserve  for  Re-Insnrance,  •  •  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 
Net  Surplus, .  715,654  89 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  *1,326,000) . *1,963,292  5 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  ot  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  . . 

Loans  on  oall,  amply  secured . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

Stats  and  City  Bonds  . .  . . . 

Bank  and  Trust  company’s  Stocks . .  . 

Ballroad  Stock.  . 

Balances  in  hands  ot  Agents,  in  course  ot  trans- 
mission,  and  unooUected  Office  ITemlums. . . .  109,606  97 

Accrued  Interest . .  10,762  08 


-  *2,959,.<)09  IS 

SSarJAMZlT  s.  'WALOOTT,  Fresldait. 

I.  BEHSBN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres't  and  Sec 
CHABLES  L.  BOE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


A  New  Sunday  School  Song  Book! 

“  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight.'* 

-  f 

*7  Ben.  r.  Bunt  nnd  C.  C.  Ckwe. 


Total  Assets, 


•  $2,559,299  16 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Keep  the  lawn  mowed.  Once  a  week  is  not  too 
oftea  In  June. 

Cultivate,  hoe,  and  weed,  “about  these  days.” 
No  good  crop  can  be  obtained  where  the  weeds 
are  allowed  to  grow.  The  time  to  do  this  work  is 
early  In  the  seahon,  when  the  weeds  are  small. 

Destroy  the  currant  worm.  Use  hellebore.  In 
powder.  Put  on,  when  the  dew  is  on,  or  the  same 
in  water,  applied  with  a  syringe  or  small  pump. 
Destiny  insects  on  rosebushes  in  the  same  way. 

An  exchange  says  that  a  New  York  farmer  de¬ 
clares  that  an  acre  of  Hubbard  squash  will  fatten 
ten  more  hogs  than  the  corn  that  can  be  raised  on 
the  same  giound.  He  has  gathered  from  six  to 
eight  tons  from  an  acre. 

Egg  plants  being  extremely  tender  and  delicate, 
must  not  be  transferred  from  the  hotbeds  too 
soon.  Whenever  the  temperature  reaches  seventy 
degrees,  they  may  safely  be  transplanted.  Set 
from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  according  to  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  has 
had  success  in  destroying  the  rose-bug,  which  Is 
so  destructive  to  the  grapevine,  by  sprinkling  the 
upper  and  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves,  when  the 
dew  was  on,  with  air-slacked  lime,  dusting  It  on 
by  band. 

If  you  want  fat  lambs  to  turn  off  early,  provide 
small  troughs  in  a  yard  adjoining  the  sheepfold, 
with  entrances  a  little  too  small  for  the  old  sheep 
to  go  In,  and  put  In  a  few  oats,  or  a  little  com- 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  every  day.  The  lambs 
will  begin  to  eat  when  about  three  weeks  old,  and 
will  gain  rapidly. 

Prairie  Farmer:  “Do  not  stir  fVe  soil  about 
raspberry  bushes  this  Spring.  Vi^^till  after 
fruiting.  Do  not  cultivate  late  in  th^«  ^  either. 
When  young  shoots  are  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  dip  off  the  tops  of  them.  This  will  cause 
them  to  throw  side  shoots.  Trim  them  at  the 
ends,  and  form  fruiting  wood.  This  makes  a 
dwarf  plant,  which  is  easily  managed.” 

Of  all  men  engaged  in  business,  says  a  praollcal 
New  England  farmer  in  a  recent  agricultural  ad¬ 
dress,  farmers  are  the  most  wasteful.  The  waste 
of  fertilizing  material  amounts  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
In  many  ways  a  great  deal  more.  Then  there  is  a 
waste  In  labor.  Farming  will  not  pay  if  pursued 
In  the  old  way;  but  improved  metnods,  as  they 
are  proved,  must  be  adopted. 

Ate  recent  dinner  party  in  Paris,  the  host  provid¬ 
ed  a  novelty  which  may  possibly  become  a  feature 
of  dinner  parties  in  this  electric  age.  Beside  each 
plate  was  a  telephone,  which  was  connected  with 
a  distant  salon,  where  a  superb  orchestra  was 
playing.  The  guests  were  thus  able,  between  the 
courses,  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  In  listening  to 
good  music,  instead  of  making  remarks  aboutThe 
weather. 

An  exchange  suggests  that  as  the  small  fruit 
season  will  soon  be  upon  us  again,  now  is  a 
good  time  for  the  growers  to  overhaul  their 
last  year’s  baskets,  and  bum  up  the  greater  part 
of  them.  Fruit  packed  In  clean  new  baskets  or 
boxes  will  always  outsell  that  which  Is  put  up  in 
dirty  ones,  and  the  grower  who  recognizes  that 
faot  will  make  the  most  money  out  of  his  crop, 
other  things  being  equal. 

We  have  been  reliably  Informed  that  Mayor 
Beatty  of  Washington,  N.  J.,  is  making  and  ship¬ 
ping  a  Beethoven  Organ  now  every  ten  minutes 
since  he  has  improved  the  case,  and  added  two 
new  and  valuable  improvements.  So  great  is  the 
demand  for  this  popular  instrument,  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  taxed  to  Its  utmost  capacity  to  supply  the 
demand.  Over  Seventeen  Hundred  were  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May,  being  the  largest  business 
of  the  kind  on  record. 

The  pass  of  Bariloche  through  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes,  which  was  well  known  in  old  times, 
but  had  baffled  every  explorer  for  two  centuries, 
has  Just  been  found  and  thoroughly  explored  by 
an  expedition  under  Gen.  Yillagas.  This  is  a  re¬ 
discovery  of  some  little  importance,  for  it  will 
give  easy  and  direct  communication  between  Chili 
and  the  Argentine  republic.  The  pass  can  be  widen- 


of  his  family,  is  rather  peculiar.  His  forehead  is 
high.  A  small  mouth,  with  extremely  good  teeth, 
which  he  only  shows  when  he  laughs,  is  his  best 
feature.  His  hair  is  auburn,  and  bis  complexion 
very  fair.  In  St.  Petersburg  he  Is  always  attired 
iu  uniform,  but  when  on  a  holiday  he  wears  the 
black  and  white  shepherd’s  plaid,  such  a  favorite 
with  English  noblemen ;  a  black  tie,  white  hat, 
but  no  gloves  (though  he  carries  them),  ring,  or 
watch.  That  he  has  been  no  carpet  soldier.  Is  ev¬ 
ident  from  the  marks  of  frost-bites  on  the  third 
and  fourth  fingws  of  his  left  hand,  and  a  scar  on 
his  temple,  where  a  Turkish  bullet  grazed  his 
head. 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  success  attending 
the  sale  of  Dr.  Scott’s  renowned  $3  Corset,  and  a 
very  general  Inquiry  for  Electric  Corsets  of  less 
price,  but  possessing  the  same  therapeutic  quality 
and  el^ance  of  shape,  the  Doctor  has  decided  to 
place  upon  the  market  a  full  line  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  and  invaluable  articles,  which  will  now  retail 
at  $1,  $1.50,  $2,  and  $3 ;  thus  bringing  them  within 
the  reach  of  all.  These  Corsets,  we  are  assured, 
possess  real  merit,  and  apart  from  their  “Elec¬ 
tric”  quality,  are  well  worth  the  prices  asked. 
Read  his  large  Corset  advertisement  In  another 
column,  and  address  him  at  842  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  sure  effects  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  are  thor¬ 
ough  and  permanent.  If  there  is  a  lurking  taint 
of  Scrofula  about  you,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  will  dis¬ 
lodge  It  and  expel  it  from  your  system. 


Presbjteriaii  Board  of  Publication’s 
^LATEST.'®‘ 

THE  CHDUCH  iU  SCOTUilD. 

A  biatory  ot  Its  antecedents,  its  conflicts,  and  it  advocates. 

By  Rev.  JAMBS  C.  MOFFAT,  D.D. 

12mo . , . Price,  $1.75. 

S’AUSZaXTB’S 

MARTYRS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the 

Rev.  C.  H.  A.  BULKLET,  D.D. 

12mo . Price,  $1.75. 


the  grub.  Instead  of  being  nesh  like  ours,  it  is 
hard  and  homy,  and  large  enough  to  (jover  the 
whole  face.  the 

It  has  teeth  and  muscles,  and  the  grub  uses  do.t 

it  ••  •  weapms;  tKw. 

It  is  nearly  a  year  before  this  ugly-looking  sm 
grub  gets  its  wings.  A  little  while  ^ter  it  fa  g<w 
hatched,  four  tiny  buds  sprout  from  its  shoul- 
ders,  just  as  you  see  them  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  These  are  really  only  watery  sacs  at  A 
first.  Inside  of  them  the  wings  grow  slowly  ^ 
until  you  can  see  the  bright  colors  shining 
through. 

Some  morning  this  hairy-le^ed  little  bug  ! 
creeps  up  a  branch.  Then  he  shakes  out  hfa 
wings  and  files  away  into  the  air,  a  slender,  ©f  1 
beautiful  dragon-fiy.  of  1 

I  have  told  you  of  the  only  creature  in  the 
world  that  wears  this  curious  mask.— Mra.  G. 

Hall,  in  Our  Little  Ones. 

-  msi 

A  little  boy  who  lives  in  our  town,  says  The 

"R.rtma  fiAntinol  wonf  frk  DaurAnfri  t-liA  i-td-ViAT*  /^o-ur 


flying  IntheNorth  New  England  States,  and  sleigh¬ 
ing  and  skating  were  yet  practicable,  the  mercury 
at  Fort  Ringgold,  Texas,  reached  one  hundred 
and  eight  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  had  been  near 
that  height  since  the  early  part  of  the  month.  To 
the  majority,  of  people,  figurfiaiadjcatlng  distance 


CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE. 

(Bevlsed  Edition.) 

By  Rev.  JOHN  L.  NEVIUS,  D.D. 

12mo.  Illustrated . Price,  $1.50. 

THE  ELDER  AND  HIS  WORK. 

By  DAVID  DICKSON, 

Master  ot  tbe  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

16mo  . Price,  50  Cents. 

LB0TT7BBS 


EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

By  Rev.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  D.D., 

ot  Bonn,  Prussia. 

8to . Price,  $1.35. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Businen  Superiuteadent, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phtlndelphln, 
or  to  WARD  A  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St,  New  York. 

WE  WAMT 1000  son  BOOK  ACENT ft 

For  Ora.  DODOE'S  A  Ora.  SHERMAN’S  Brra  New  Boos 

THIRTT-THREE  TEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS. 

Introdnotion  by  Oen,  Sierman.  Superb  BluitiAtlone.  'TUi 
greet  work  VM  eubecribed  for  by  Fiee't  Arthur,  Gen.  Orent, 
end  hvndred,  of  eminent  men,  end  le  Indoreed  es  the  meet 
Velueble  endThrllUng  book  evericritten.  It  Sell,  like  wilajire, 
end  ie  the  grendeet  chence  to  coin  money  ever  offered  to  Airente. 
Send  for  tirculirre.  .Brtro  Term.  Specimen  Plete,  etc.,  o///ree. 
to  A.  D.  WOUTIIJNGTON  Ac  CO..  Uartford.  Conn. 

Iilwl7  DUnTfiCDADUC  of  the  Presbyterian  Oeneral 
14111  rnUIUOnArno  Assembly  will  be  sent  by 

mall,  post-paid,  tor  ONE  Dollab;  also  Cabinets  ot  the 
Moderator  and  Clerk  (Bev.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  and  Bev. 
W.  0.  Roberts),  in  group  or  separate,  at  26  cents  each. 

Address  RECORD  tt  EPLEB, 

_ Box  722,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 


&,  nn«  13th  ST., 


NEW  YOKE. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  CKX)D3 
ESTABLISHMEN'T. 


WE  ABE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


EVERY  DAY,  MADE  FROM  THE  CHOICEST  MATERIALS, 
ALSO  A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  IN  ALL  THE  MOST 
DESIRABLE  SHAPES,  STYLES,  AND  C!OLORS 
IN  UNTBIMMED  STRAW  (KKIDS  FOB 
BOTH  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF 


BLACK  SILKS, 


CAN  BE  FOUND  THAN  WE  ABE  NOW  DISPLAYING. 
THEY  ARE  MADE  BY  THE  MOST  RELIABLE  FOR¬ 
EIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTTUREBS, 

AND  SOLD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

DRESS  GOODS 

IN  IMMENSE  VARIETY,  INCLUDING  ALL  SHADES  AND 
CiOLOBS  IN  FRENCH  CASHMERE,  CAMEL’S  HAIR, 
VIGOGNES,  SHOODAH  CLOTHS,  SERGES,  AB- 
MUBES,  BUNTINGS,  LADIES’  CLOTH, 
FLANNEL  SUITINGS. 

Null’s  VEILING,  IN  ALL  COLORS,  FULL  DOUBLE 
WIDTH,  AND  WARRANTED  ALL  WOOL. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  OUT-DOOR 


GAMES 


e  you,  but  I  am  75  years  of  age,  and 
d  to  waste  a  single  day’s  hunting, 
i^y  as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  must  be  off 
wan  ten  minutes.” 

origin  of  the  word  Canada  fa  curious  enough, 
•aniards  visited  that  country  previous  to  the 
t,  and  made  partial  searches  for  gold  and 
and  finding  none,  they  often  said  among 
Ives  “A  can  nada  ”  (there  is  nothing  there), 
dians,  who  watched  closely,  learned  the 
e  and  its  meaning.  After  tbe  departure  of 
liards,  the  French  arrived,  and  the  In- 
^Sfho  want^  none  of  their  company,  and 
'  they  also  were  Spaniards  come  on  a  like 


UHlTILUp 

(iOMPBISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  BING,  BING  TOSS,  BATTLE-DOBE,  &C.,&C. 
AND  THE  NEW  AND  VERY  POPULAR  GAME  OF 

LAWN  POOL, 

AT  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  AT  ANY  PREVIOUS  SEASON. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  BECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

Send  iir  Catalegni. 

R,  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

‘BEST  m  THE  WORLD.' 


of  his  possessions  made,  namely,  in  726,  746, 
and  766.  As  St.  Luke  says  that  in  Judea  the 
first  census  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Herod, 
the  census  must  have  been  ordered  in  746. 
Probably  the  census  was  begun  in  Judea  in 
747,  and  Prof.  Sattler  thinks  it  was  not  made  in 
Jerusalem  earlier  than  749.  He  finds  that  the 
four  coins  enable  him  to  make  clear  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  evangelist  as  to  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Though  Augustus 
died  on  Aug.  19,  767,  yet  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  must  be  count^  a  year  and 
a  half  earlier  (February,  766),  when  he  was 
appointed  co-regent  Therefore  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  falls  in  780,  when 
St  John  baptized  Jesus,  who  was  then  about 
thirty  yeais  of  age. 

An  evangelist  says  that  Christ  began  to 
preach  forty-six  years  after  the  temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  built  by  Herod.  Now,  it  fa  knoTvn 
that  the  building  of  tbe  temple  vras  begun  eigh- 


gla<  A  receive  in  like  circumstances.  What  I 
mof ;  rave  Is  a  chance — the  confidence  which  will 
enaPme  to  do  business.  A  gentleman  wrote: 
‘  Ht  I  mg  of  your  troubles,  I  purchased  my  plants 
else  I  pre  ’ ;  and  his  letter  is  the  type  of  others 
that  1  ive  been  received.  I  also  know  well  that 
him  irds  have  adopted  the  same  cautious  policy 
Sucl  l^eourse  Is  very  natural,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  lloau  blame  strangers  for  taking  it.  I  do 
knov^owever,  that  there  has  been  no  occasion 
for  Is  caution.  I  have  given  careful  personal 
super  islon  to  the  Spring  sale  of  my  plants;  there 
has  nver  been  less  complaint,  while  scores  and 
scoreE  of  letters  expressing  cordial  satisfaction 
have  ben  received.  Every  dollar  of  profit  from 
thestiwles  will  go  to  my  creditors,  and  for  my 
owe  tee  I  have  charged  nothing.  .  .  I  do  not  ask 
for  mre  than  the  vantage  which  other  men  enjoy 
Immfaty  from  distrust,  which  is  like  chilly  we^ 
ther  1  which  nothing  can  grow.  With  the  chance 
I  own.  aBd  time  and  health,  I  think  I  can  lift  the 
burde' 

Thrfmferor  who  has  Just  been  crowned  atMos- 


lADIESASKYDURSTOREKEEPER  FORlT. 

VERY  STRONG,  SMOOTH  A  ELASTIC. 


are  now  raid  by  more  than  j  x 

UoodsaiHi  Notions  houses  /Mira 

If  your  storekeepers  vlU  nut  supply  you  with  our 
ffood^  send  60  cents  by  mail  for  * 

Embroidery  SUk,  oddi  oud  ende,  »*- 
■ortrd  color*,  at  ao  cent*  per  o*. 

Silk  black  or  color,  »» eta  iw  » 

JSsfeswaissr'”’*"'’'- 

The  Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Ca 

4S9  BroiMlw*T,  New  York. 

338  Market  81.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
56  Summer  St..  Moaton,  MaM 
85  Sharpe  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
uriiia  at  New  London,  Conn. 

Mention  thU  paper. 


oj  uem,  aau  auwr  you  tuntxy  ■  bougoi  ounuert  rwptNMou  bue  vrumeu  xtute. 


emrem:  year  isse  msteaa  oi  istKi. 


nivutua  «  -wro  me  average  size,  like  most '  |UltnU|UlilMa|nuiCiU  IgMCf,  JMbMnin,  1111MB. 
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THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JUNE  14,  1S83. 


Z%t  gutttttn  «t  g^omt 

IMVfi  THl  COWS  AID  GHICOVB  AVS  SHIXP. 

gtookbridf*.  lUM.,  June.  1883. 

Dear  Children:  I  have  been  sitting  by  the 
south  window  of  the  old  farm-house  among 
the  Berkshire  Hills  this  morning,  looking  out 
upon  all  the  beautiful  pictures  the  Great  Mas¬ 
ter  Painter  had  spread  out  before  me. 

Everything  was  so  beautiful  that  I  wished 
all  the  children  who  read  The  Evahoeust  could 
be  here  with  me.  They  would  make  a  large 
oongregation,  to  be  sure,  but  Gk)d’s  temples  are 
very  large  and  roomy,  and  there  would  not  be 
much  crowding.  At  my  right  hand  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Jersey  cows  were  feeding — eating  the  fresh, 
dewy  grass,  which  to  them  is  the  most  delicious 
break&st  that  could  be  prepared.  They  will 
give  five  or  six  large  pails  full  of  rich,  sweet 
milk,  when  they  are  milked  to-night.  I  would 
like  to  give  each  one  of  you  a  tumbler  full  to 
drink  at  supper-time.  On  my  left  were  the 
ehicken  coops,  arranged  about  like  the  houses 
in  a  village.  The  little  yellow  chickens  ran  in 
and  out  of  their  respective  homes,  as  children 
do  whep.  they  are  playing  out  of  doors.  They 
Mbared  to  love  so  much  to  run  in  and  tell  mo¬ 
aner  every  few  minutes.  Probably  they  went 
In  to  ask  permission  to  play  awhile  with  Mrs. 
Speckled  Hen’s  children,  or  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Leg¬ 
horn’s  “  little  Whitie  ”  couldn’t  come  over  to 
their  coop  and  play  awhile.  Anyway  they 
seemed  full  of  life  and  happiness.  The  mo¬ 
thers  watched  their  children  from  the  coops, 
and  looked  as  if  they  were  very  proud  of  such 
enterprising  little  chicks,  who  were  just  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  find  the  choicest,  fattest  bugs  and 
worms  for  themselves.  Up  in  the  trees  the 
birds  were  twittering  and  singing.  There  are 
many  snug  little  nests  among  the  boughs. 
The  mother  birds  in  their  plain  colored  fea¬ 
thers  keep  constant  watch  over  their  little  ones 
too.  Did  you  know  that  the  reason  given  for 
mother  birds  being  so  plainly  clothed  is  a  very 
wise  one  ?  Audubon  tells  us  that  if  their  plu¬ 
mage  was  bright  and  high-colored,  they  could 
be  seen  by  hunters  and  malicious  enemies 
much  more  easily,  and  would  oftener  be  killed. 

"While  I  was  looking  at  the  birds  I  heard  a 
HnkHng  sound— a  little  bell  ringing  somewhere 
—the  sound  kept  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
Soon  I  heard  Baa !  Baa !  Baa  I  Yes,  a  flock  of 
sheep  were  coming  down  the  road.  The  lead¬ 
er  had  a  little  bell  tied  around  its  neck  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  sheep  followed  that  one.  As 
they  neared  my  window  I  saw  the  little  lambs 
trotting  along  by  their  mothers’  side.  Some  of 
them  were  very  young.  The  lambs  have  very 
gentle,  patient  faces.  You  know  our  dear  Sa¬ 
viour  was  spoken  of  as  being  like  the  lambs  - 
meek  and  patient,  even  when  He  was  led  to  the 
crucifixion. 

The  sheep  were  on  their  way  to  the  river  to 
be  washed.  At  this  season  of  the  year  all  the 
sheep  have  a  thorough  washing.  The  men 
build  a  pen  on  the  river’s  bank,  and  put  all  the 
lambs  in  it  before  they  begin  to  wash  the 
sheep.  The  little  lambs  bleat  very  pitifully 
when  they  see  their  mothers  put  into  the  river 
to  be  washed.  A  man  goes  into  the  water  waist 
deep,  and  another  man  hands  him  a  sheep  to 
wash.  The  man  who  washes  the  sheep  dips  it 
into  the  water  and  rubs  the  wool  with  all  his 
strength.  "When  the  sheep  is  perfectly  clean 
then  he  puts  it  on  the  bank,  and  the  sheep  runs 
about  in  the  sun  and  dries  itself.  In  two  or 
three  weeks  after  they  have  been  washed  their 
wool  is  sheared  off  and  taken  to  the  factory, 
where  it  is  made  into  warm  woolen  stockings 
and  flannels  for  us  to  wear  in  "Winter. 


have  been  telling  you  at>6ut  me 
sheep,  our  large  Newfoundland  dog  has  thrown 
himself  down  at  my  feet,  and  is  looking  very 
Intelligently  into  my  face.  I  know  what 
“Don  ’’  wants.  He  is  begging  me  to  take  my 
morning  walk,  and  is  waiting  to  be  my  cava¬ 
lier.  “Don”  is  the  watchman  of  our  farm. 
He  keeps  guard  over  the  animals  who  are 
sleeping  out  of  doors,  and  over  the  inmates  of 
the  house  who  sleep  securely,  knowing  that 
they  have  a  guardian  over  their  lives  and  their 
property  whom  they  can  trust. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  must  tell  you  an 
incident  about  “Don,”  that  shows  how  intelli¬ 
gent  he  is,  and  how  much  he  would  tell  us  if 
he  could  only  speak.  One  night  he  was  shut 
up  in  the  house,  and  he  heard  somebody  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  yard.  He  barked  furiously,  but  ev¬ 
erybody  was  so  tired  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  him.  When  he  found  he  could  not 
arouse  any  one,  he  came  to  my  bedside.  I 
Mid  “  What  is  the  matter,  Donnie  ?  ”  He  tried 
to  tell  me,  but  he  had  not  been  given  the  pow¬ 
er  of  speech,  so  he  picked  up  one  of  my  slip- 
I)ers  with  his  mouth,  and  handed  it  to  me  as 
much  as  to  say  “  Put  on  your  clothes,  and 
come  and  see  for  yourself  what  the  trouble  is.” 
When  it  was  found  that  a  valuable  colt  had 
just  been  stolen  out  of  the  barn,  we  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  his  judgment  and  wise  mode  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  recover  the  stolen  property.  As  soon 
as  the  door  was  opened,  the  dog  rushed  up  the 
road  with  such  a  determination  and  furious 
barking,  that  the  thief  left  the  colt  and  ran  for 
his  life.  Don  drove  the  colt  back  to  his  stall 
in  the  bam,*  and  then  laid  himself  quietly 
down  for  a  good  sleep  on  the  cool  marble  door¬ 
step.  Whenever  any  of  you  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  go  into  the  country,  I  hope  you  will 
learn  all  you  can  about  the  wonderful  things 
our  Father  in  Heaven  has  made. 

SesAR  T.  Pebbt. 

WATT  AVI)  SEE. 

"When  my  boy,  with  eager  questions. 

Asking  how,  and  where,  and  when. 

Taxes  all  my  store  of  vdsdom. 

Asking  o’er  and  o’er  again 
Questions  oft  to  which  the  answers 
Give  to  others  still  the  key, 

I  have  said,  to  teach  him  patience, 

“  "Wait,  my  little  boy,  and  see.” 

And  the  words  I  taught  my  darling 
Taught  to  me  a  lesson  sweet : 

Once  whmi  all  the  world  seemed  darkened. 
And  the  storms  about  me  beat. 

In  the  “  children’s  room  ”  I  heard  him. 

With  a  child’s  sweet  mimicry. 

To  the  baby  brother’s  questions 
Saying  wisely  “  Wait  and  see.” 

Like  an  angel’s  tender  chiding 
Come  the  darling’s  words  to  me. 

Though  my  Father’s  ways  were  hidden. 
Bidding  me  still  wait  and  see. 

What  are  we  but  restless  children. 

Ever  asking  what  shall  be  7 
And  the  Father  in  His  wisdom 
Gently  bids  us  “  Wait  and  see.” 


BE  LITTLE  SUBBSAM8. 

Children,  you  are  household  sunbeams :  don’t 
foi^ret  it,  and  when  mother  is  tired  and  weary, 
or  father  comes  home  from  his  work  feeling 
depressed,  speak  cheerfully  to  them  and  do 
what  you  can  to  help  them.  Very  often  you 
can  help  them  most  by  not  doing  something,  for 
what  you  would  do  may  only  make  more  work 
for  them.  Therefore,  think  before  you  speak 
or  act,  and  say  to  yourself  “  "Will  this  help 
pnamina  f  ”  or  “  Will  thls  plsaso  paps  ?  ”  There 
is  something  inside  you  that  will  always 
answer  and  tell  you  how  to  sot  It  won’t  take 
a  minute,  either,  to  decide,  when  you  do  this, 
and  you  will  be  repaid  for  waiting  by  the  earn¬ 
estness  of  the  smile  or  the  sincerity  of  the  kiss 
wfaldi  will  then  greet  you.  One  thing  remem¬ 
ber  always— the  effect  of  what  you  do  lingers 
after  you  are  ^ne.  Long  after  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  smue  or  cheerful  word  which  you 
gave  your  father  or  mother,  or  the  little  act 
which  you  did  to  make  them  happy,  it  is  re- 
BMOd>ered  by  them,  and  after  you  are  asleep 


they  will  talk  about  it  and  thank  God  for  their 
little  household  simbeam. 

SEAR  LITTLE  HEADS  IH  THE  FEW. 

In  the  mom  of  the  holy  Sabbath 
I  like  in  the  church  to  see 
The  dear  little  children  clustered 
Worshipping  there  with  me. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentie  pastor. 

Whose  words  are  iike  Summer  dew. 

Is  cheered  as  he  gazes  over 
Dear  iittle  heads  io  the  pew. 

Faces  earnest  and  thoughtful. 

Innocent,  grave,  and  sweet. 

They  look  in  the  congregation 
Like  iilies  among  the  wheat. 

And  I  think  that  the  tender  Master, 

Whose  mercies  are  ever  new. 

Has  a  special  benediction 
For  dear  little  beads  in  the  pew. 

Clear  in  the  hymns  resounding 
To  the  organ’s  swelling  chord. 

Mingle  the  fresh  young  voices 
Ei^er  to  praise  the  Lord, 

And  I  trust  that  the  rising  anthem 
Has  a  meaning  deep  and  true. 

The  thought  and  the  music  blended. 

For  the  dear  little  heads  in  the  pew.  • 

When  they  hear  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,” 

Or  “  Suffer  the  babes  to  come,” 

They  are  giad  that  the  ioving  Jesus 
Has  given  the  lambs  a  home, 

A  place  of  their  own  with  His  people. 

He  cares  for  me  and  for  you. 

But  close  in  His  arms  He  gathers 
The  dear  little  beads  in  the  pew. 

So  I  love  in  the  great  assembly 
On  the  Sabbath  morn  to  see 
The  dear  little  children  clustered 
And  worshipping  there  with  me ; 

For  1  know  that  my  precious  Saviour, 

Whose  mercies  are  ever  new. 

Has  a  special  benediction 
For  the  dear  little  beads  in  the  pew. 

— His.  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

TREES  THAT  WEAR  HATS. 

BY  OLIVE  THOBN. 

You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  I  Of  course 
not,  and  I’m  glad  of  it,  for  now  I  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  telling  you  something  new. 

These  trees  that  wear  hats— and  there  are  I 
don’t  know  how  many  hundreds  of  kinds  of 
them — are  very  wonderful  and  beautiful.  I 
dare  say  you’ve  been  in  the  woods  and  seen 
them  a  hundred  times,  even  gathered  them  into 
baskets  and  carried  them  home. 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  you  don’t  call 
them  trees,  but  mosses;  and  it’s  only  by  the 
help  of  the  microscope  that  you  can  see  the 
perfect  tree,  and  the  cunning  little  hats  they 
wear. 

These  hats  are  not  like  your  father’s  “  stove¬ 
pipe.”  Some  of  them  are  round  like  a  skull¬ 
cap  :  others  are  shaped  like  the  helmets  the 
old  knights  used  to  wear — you’ve  seen  pictures 
of  them.  Some  are  high,  with  a  long  point, 
like  a  tent ;  and  others  look  like  the  high  fur- 
caps  the  Bussians  wear.  Some  have  long  tas¬ 
sels  on  top,  like  a  gentleman’s  smoking-cap ; 
and  others  are  short  and  square  like  a  paper 
hat  In  fact,  there’s  hardly  a  shape  of  hat  you 
ever  saw  or  could  think  of  that  couldn’t  be 
found  among  these  wonderful  little  trees. 

They  are  not  just  to  look  pretty  either,  any 
more  than  yours  Is.  They  cover  and  protect 
from  the  sun  and  rain  tiny  seeds,  until  they  are 
ripe  and  ready  to  start  life  for  themselves. 

Then  as  the  hats  are  no  longer  useful,  they 
just  fall  off,  or  trip  over  one  side,  and  let  the 
little  atoms  of  seeds  fall  to  the  ground,  or  sail 
off  in  the  breeze  to  start  a  new  family  of  mosses 
somewhere. 

Their  hats  are  not  the  only  odd  things  about 
these  little  wonders.  Part  of  the  tiny  plants  we 
call  mosses  are  called  by  the  wise  men  liver¬ 
worts — ^just  because  they  don't  wear  hats.  They 
carry  their  seeds  in  the  daintiest  boxes  and  bas¬ 
kets,  just  the  right  size  for  a  fairy. 

The  baskets  are  most  eluant  little  things, 
and  when  filled  with  seeds,  look  like  birds’ 
nests  full  of  eggs.  And  all,  you  must  remem¬ 
ber,  too  small  to  be  seen  without  a  microscope. 

"When  the  seeds  are  ripe  they  get  loose  from 
the  basket,  and  the  first  rain  washes  them  out. 

Tiifl  potfa  are  BVbii  Bfgi'b  (!urH>w^  rneyare 
tightly  closed  till  the  seeds  are  ripe,  when  they 
suddenly  spring  open  and  scatter  the  seeds  far 
off.  Just  the  bursting  of  the  box  would  not 
throw  them  far,  you  know ;  but  there’s  a  most 
wonderful  little  spiral  spring  coiled  up  in  the 
box.  It  is  the  pressure  of  the  spring  that 
bursts  the  box  and  scatters  the  seeds.  Not  all 
the  boxes  open  wide;  some  just  open  a  little 
door  in  one  side,  and  the  seeds  drop  out ;  oth¬ 
ers  jerk  a  trap-door  off  the  top,  and  shoot  out 
the  seeds. 

The  seed-cups  are  not  the  only  beautiful  part 
of  them.  Their  leaves — for  they  do  have  leaves, 
though  you  can  hardly  believe  it  if  you  haven’t 
a  microscope  to  see  them — the  leaves  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful,  pointed,  and  often  trimmed 
with  white  fringe  on  the  end.  The  delicate 
stems  with  their  branches  look  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  exactly  like  a  forest  of  evei^reen  trees. 

Not  all  mosses  are  so  small.  One  kind,  com¬ 
mon  in  Europe,  and  called  Silver  Heather,  is 
large  enough  to  be  made  into — door-mats !  In 
Lapland,  worse  still,  it  is  made  into  beds — mat¬ 
tress,  blanket,  and  all.  This  lazy  Laplander, 

I  you  must  know,  goes  out  where  the  moss  is 
thick,  and  cuts  two  large  pieces,  as  you’ve  seen 
turf  cut  for  sodding.  One  of  these  he  lays  right 
'  side  up,  and  the  other  on  top  of  it,  wrong  side 
^  up.  "When  he  crawls  in  between  them,  you  see, 

'  he  has  a  snug  bed  of  moss  over  and  under, 

[  which  besides  being  warm,  is  fresh  and  fra¬ 
grant 

It  isn’t  at  all  strange  that  a  Laplander  should 
like  a  moss  bed,  for  the  first  one  he  ever  had 
was  made  of  it.  When  he  was  a  baby  he  had  a 
cradle  the  shape  of  a  slipper.  This  his  mother 
filled  with  soft  fresh  moss,  and  put  liim  in. 
There  he  spent  the  whole  day,  slung  over  her 
back,  or  hung  to  a  tree. 

The  little  mosses  cradle  other  things  besides 
babies — they  cradle  rivers.  This  is  wonderful, 
but  it  is  true.  I’ll  tell  you  how.  These  tiny 
plants  were  made  to  collect  and  keep  moisture, 
and  splendidly  they  do  their  duty.  Long  and 
thick  and  spongy,  they  hold  every  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter  that  falls  into  their  arms,  feeding  it  out 
gradually  to  the  giant  trees,  whose  feet  they 
cover.  When  their  laps  are  too  full  to  hold, 
the  drops  gather  together,  and  trickle  off  in  a 
tiny  streamlet;  other  little  threads  of  water 
join  it ;  it  grows  larger  and  stronger,  and  final¬ 
ly  becomes  a  broad  river,  cradled  and  constant¬ 
ly  fed  by  the  moss-beds  up  in  the  mountains. 
You  see  your  old  song  is  true,  after  all : 

“  Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  sand, 

Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  beauteous  land.” 

There’s  another  and  more  wonderful  work 
done  by  these  atoms  of  life.  It  is  their  work  to 
soften  rocks,  and  prepare  them  for  the  growth 
of  larger  plants.  They  do  it  in  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  way. 

You  know  that  wherever  there’s  any  damp¬ 
ness  on  rock,  or  tree,  or  roof,  there  comes  a 
tiny  green  film,  which  grows  into  a  regular 
moss.  Well,  those  tiny  rootlets,  day  and  night, 
year  after  year,  dig  down  into  the  rock.  The 
water  the  moss  holds  softens  it,  and  so  gradu¬ 
ally  it  is  made  porous.  Little  (articles  of  sand 
and  earth  lodge  there.  Tiny  plants  grow,  die, 
and  decay,  forming  mote  earth.  And  at  last, 
the  bare  hard  rock  is  a  fruitful  place,  covered 
with  trees.  Thanks  only  to  the  humble  and 
beautiful  little  trees  that  wear  hats. 

There’s  another  lovely  thing  about  them. 
^  When  all  nature  is  gay  and  glorious  in  Sum- 
>  mer,  the  soft  little  musses  almost  dry  up ;  but 
!  the  moment  the  frost  comes,  and  green  tree 
^  and  gaudy  flower  alike  turn  brown  and  die, 
^  then  the  little  mosses  put  on  their  freshest  and 
^  greenest  hue,  then  they  grow  and  flourish,  as 
^  Though  to  console  us  for  all  the  beauty  we 
^  have  lost  with  the  Summer. 

?  There’s  another  thingthat  perhaps  you  dop’t 
^  know  i^out  mosses.  When  you  have  gather- 
^  ed  a  basketful,  as  I  dare  say  you  do  every 
®  time  you  go  to  the  woods,  it  seems  to  dry  up 
^  and  die,  and  you  generally  throw  it  away.  But 

*  did  you  know,  tnat  after  keeping  it  diy  for 

*  years,  you  can  put  water  on  it,  and  it  will  re- 

'  viveand  be  fresh  and  green  as  ever?— Little 
®  Corporal  _ 


“  What  you  dont  want  other  little  girls  to  do 
j  to  you,  dont  you  do  to  them,”  was  the  way  in 
I  which  a  frightened  little  girl  at  a  Sunday- 
1  sdiool  concert  repeated  the  Golden  Buie. 


A  TALK  WITH  TOM. 

You  want  to  know,  Tom,  what  is  the  first 
quality  of  manhood  ? 

Well,  listen.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  one 
little  word  of  five  letters.  And  I  am  going  to 
write  that  word  in  very  loud  letters  as  though 
you  were  deaf,  so  that  you  may  never  forget  it 
That  word  is  “truth.” 

Now  then,  remember,  truth  is  the  only  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  can  be  erected  a  manhood  that 
is  worthy  of  being  so  called. 

Now  mark  what  I  say,  truth  must  be  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  character  is  to 
be  erected,  for  otherwise,  no  matter  how  beau¬ 
tiful  the  upper  stories  may  be,  and  no  matter 
of  how  good  material  they  may  be  built,  the 
edifice,  the  character,  the  manhood,  will  be  but 
a  sham  which  offers  no  sure  refuge  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  those  who  seek  it,  for  it  will  tumble 
down  when  trial  comes. 

Alas,  my  boy,  the  world  is  very  full  of  such 
shams  of  manhood,  in  every  profession  and 
occupation.  There  are  lawyers  in  this  town 
who  know  that  they  have  never  had  any  train¬ 
ing  to  fit  them  for  their  work,  who  yet  impose 
upon  the  people  and  take  their  money  for  giv¬ 
ing  them  adrice  which  they  know  they  are  un¬ 
fitted  to  give.  I  heard  of  one  lately  who  advis¬ 
ed  his  partner  “  never  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  law  books,  for  they  would  confuse  his 
mind.” 

There  are  ignorant  physicians  who  know  that 
they  are  ignorant,  and  who  can  and  do  impose 
upon  people  more  ignorant  than  themselves. 
There  are  preachers  without  number  pretMid- 
ing  to  know  what  they  liave  never  learned. 
Don’t  you  see  that  their  manhood  is  at  best  but 
a  beautiful  deceit  ? 

Now  I  want  you  to  be  a  man,  and  that  you 
may  be  that,  I  want  you  first  and  foremost  to 
be  true,  thoroughly  true.  I  hope  you  would 
scorn  to  tell  a  lie,  but  that  is  only  the  beginning 
of  truthfulness.  I  want  you  to  despise  all 
sham,  all  pretence,  all  effort  to  seem  to  be 
otherwise  than  you  are. 

"When  we  have  laid  that  foimdation  then  we 
can  go  on  to  build  up  a  manhood,  glorious  and 
godlike  after  the  perfect  image  of  Him  the  per¬ 
fect  Man,  who  said  that  He  was  born  that  He 
might  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  —  Bishop 
Dudley.  _ 

THE  BUG  WITH  A  MASK. 

There  is  a  funny  little  creature  that  wears  a 
covering  all  over  his  face  just  like  a  mask. 
And  what  do  you  think  it  is  for?  Let  us  see. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  beautiful  dragon¬ 
flies  that  look  so  much  like  humming-birds  and 
butterflies,  too.  They  have  broad  wings,  as 
thin  as  a  fly’s,  that  glitter  like  glass  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Their  backs  are  just  like  blue  steel. 

You  will  always  find  them  in  the  hot  Summer 
months  flying  through  the  fields,  or  over  ponds 
and  rivers.  In  the  country  they  are  called 
“  devil’s  darning-needles,”  because  they  are  so 
slender,  perhaps.  The  French  people  call  them 
“  demoiselles,”  which  means  ladies. 

Now  this  handsome,  swift  creature  grows 
from  an  ugly  bug,  that  crawls  over  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pond.  And  this  is  the  way  it 
comes  about ; 

Little  white  eggs  are  laid  on  the  water,  the 
ripples  carry  them  far  away,  and  then  they 
sink  into  the  mud. 

The  warm  sun  hatches  them,  and  from  each 
egg  creeps  a  tiny  grub  of  a  greenish  color. 
They  are  hungry  creatures,  with  very  bad 
hearts.  They  eat  up  every  little  Insect  that 
comes  in  their  way.  They  are  very  sly,  too. 
They  creep  towards  their  prey  as  a  cat  does 
when  she  is  in  search  of  a  rat. 

They  lift  their  small  hairy  legs,  as  if  they 
were  to  do  the  work.  It  is  not  the  legs,  but  the 
head  that  does  it.  Suddenly  it  seems  to  open, 
and  down  drops  a  kind  of  visor  with  joints  and 
hinges. 

This  strange  thing  is  stretched  out  until  it 
swings  from  the  chin.  Quick  as  a  fish  some 
insect  is  caught  in  the  trap  and  eaten. 

This  queer  trap,  or  mask,  is  the  under  lip  of 
the  grub.  Instead  of  being  flesh  like  ours,  it  is 
hard  and  homy,  and  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  face. 

It  has  teeth  and  muscles,  and  the  grub  uses 

it  mm  m  wwopopy  -  .ravtf 

It  is  nearly  a  year  before  this  ugly-looking 
grub  gets  its  wings.  A  little  while  ^ter  it  is 
hatched,  four  tiny  buds  sprout  from  its  shoul¬ 
ders,  just  as  you  see  them  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  These  are  really  only  watery  sacs  at 
first.  Inside  of  them  the  wings  grow  slowly 
until  you  can  see  the  bright  colors  shining 
through. 

Some  morning  this  hairy-legged  little  bug 
creeps  up  a  branch.  Then  he  shakes  out  his 
wings  and  flies  away  into  the  air,  a  slender, 
beautiful  dragon-fly. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  only  creature  in  the 
world  that  wears  this  curious  mask. — Mre.  G. 
Hall,  in  Our  Little  Ones. 

A  little  boy  who  lives  in  our  town,  says  The 
Borne  Sentinel,  went  to  Oswego  the  other  day 
to  see  his  grandpa.  On  retiring  for  the  night 
he  was  told  to  say  his  prayers.  He  knelt,  and 
folding  his  bands  reverently,  thus  unburdened 
himself:  “God  bless  mamma,  and  the  chick¬ 
ens,  and  grandma,  and  the  horse,  and  the  cows, 
and  the  bull,  and  grandpa.  Amen.” 

HOT  1883,  BUT  1888. 

A  Oerman  Professor  who  says  Onr  Calcnlation  of  the 
Christian  Era  is  Enoneons. 

There  have  been  for  centuries  doubts  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  accepted  calculation  of 
the  Christian  era.  Some  learned  historians 
cannot  agree  whether  Chiist  was  born  in  the 
year  747,  749,  or  754,  counting  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Borne.  Eecently  Prof.  Sattler  of  Munich 
has  published  an  essay  in  which  he  tries  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists  with  the 
other  historical  data  on  this  point.  He  has 
examined  four  copper  ccins,  newly  discovered, 
which  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Herod  An- 
tipas,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  was  bom 
not  764,  bqt  749  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Borne,  and  therefore  that  the  present  year  is 
1888  instead  of  1883.  This  opinion  the  Profes¬ 
sor  tries  to  corroborate  by  the  testimony  of  the 
evangelists. 

According  to  St.  Matthew,  Jesus  was  bom 
toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  when  that  king  died  Jesus  was  yet  a  little 
child.  According  to  St.  Luke,  Jesus  was  born 
in  the  year  in  which,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  Cyrenius,  Governor  of  Syria, 
made  the  first  census  of  Judea.  Again,  St 
Luke  says  that  St  John  began  to  baptize  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ceesar, 
and  in  that  year  baptized  Jesus,  who  was  then 
thirty  years  of  age.  As  to  the  first  testimony 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding,  Christ  being 
bom  in  749  was  of  course  yet  a  babe  in  750, 
when  Herod  died.  But  the  other  testimony 
needs  some  explanation.  From  the  Breviarium 
Imperii  (Census  of  the  Empire)  which  was  add¬ 
ed  to  the  will  of  Augustus  Cassar,  it  is  evident 
that  a  thorough  census  of  the  countries  that 
composed  the  Boman  Empire  must  have  i.een 
made.  In  fact,  Augustus  had  three  censuses 
of  his  possessions  made,  namely,  in  726,  746, 
and  766.  As  St.  Luke  says  that  in  Judea  the 
first  census  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Herod, 
the  census  must  have  been  ordered  in  746. 
Probably  the  census  was  begun  in  Judea  in 
747,  and  Prof.  Sattler  thinks  it  was  not  made  in 
Jemsalem  earlier  than  749.  He  finds  that  the 
four  coins  enable  him  to  make  clear  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  evangelist  as  to  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Though  Augustus 
died  on  Aug.  19,  767,  yet  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  must  be  count^  a  year  and 
a  half  earlier  (February,  766),  when  he  was 
appointed  co-re^enL  Therefore  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  falls  in  780,  when 
SL  John  baptized  Jesus,  who  was  then  about 
thirty  years  of  age. 

An  evangelist  says  that  Christ  began  to 
preach  forty-six  years  after  the  temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  built  by  Herod.  Now,  it  is  known 
that  the  building  of  the  temple  was  begun  eigh¬ 
teen  years  after  Herod  was  appointed  by  the 
Boman  Senate  as  regent  of  Judea,  or  in  the 
year  734  from  the  foundation  of  Borne.  Adding 
46  to  that  year,  it  gives  780  as  the  year  in  which 
Christ  began  to  preach. 

If  all  these  calculations  of  Prof.  Sattler  are 
correct,  then  the  Christian  era  bwan  five  years 
earlier  than  is  usually  supposed,  making  the 
current  year  1888  instead  of  1883. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Keep  the  lawn  mowed.  Once  a  week  is  not  too 
often  in  J  une. 

Cultivate,  hoe,  and  weed,  ••  about  these  days.” 
No  good  crop  can  be  obtained  where  the  weeds 
are  allowed  to  grow.  The  time  to  do  this  work  is 
early  In  the  season,  when  the  weeds  are  small. 

Destroy  the  currant  worm.  Use  hellebore,  in 
powder.  Put  on,  when  the  dew  is  on,  or  the  same 
in  water,  applied  with  a  syringe  or  smali  pump. 
Deetfoy  insects  on  rosebushes  in  the  same  way. 

An  exchange  says  that  a  New  York  farmer  de¬ 
clares  that  an  acre  of  Hubbard  squash  will  fatten 
ten  more  hogs  than  the  corn  that  can  be  raised  on 
the  same  giound.  He  has  gathered  from  six  to 
eight  tons  from  an  acre. 

Egg  plants  being  extremely  tender  and  delicate, 
must  not  be  transferred  from  the  hotbeds  too 
soon.  Whenever  the  temperature  reaches  seventy 
duress,  they  may  safely  be  transplanted.  Set 
from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  according  to  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  has 
had  success  in  destroying  the  rose-bug,  which  is 
so  destructive  to  the  grapevine,  by  sprinkling  the 
upper  and  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves,  when  the 
dew  was  on,  with  air-slacked  lime,  dusting  it  on 
by  hand. 

If  you  want  fat  lambs  to  turn  off  early,  provide 
small  troughs  in  a  yard  adjoining  the  sheepfold, 
with  entrances  a  little  too  small  for  the  old  sheep 
to  go  in,  and  put  in  a  few  oats,  or  a  little  com- 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  every  day.  The  lambs 
will  begin  to  eat  when  about  three  weeks  old,  and 
will  gain  rapidly. 

Prairie  Farmer:  “Do  not  stir  soil  about 
raspberry  bushes  this  Spring.  Y ♦•ill  after 
fruiting.  Do  not  cultivate  late  in  th^ai^  either. 
When  young  shoots  are  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  dip  off  the  tops  of  them.  This  will  cause 
them  to  throw  side  shoots.  Trim  them  at  the 
ends,  and  form  fruiting  wood.  This  makes  a 
dwarf  plant,  which  is  easily  managed.” 

Of  all  men  engaged  in  business,  says  a  practical 
New  England  farmer  in  a  recent  agricultural  ad¬ 
dress,  fanners  are  the  most  wasteful.  The  waste 
of  fertilizing  material  amounts  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
in  many  ways  a  great  deal  more.  Then  there  is  a 
waste  in  labor.  Farming  will  not  pay  if  pursued 
in  the  old  way;  but  improved  metnods,  as  they 
are  proved,  must  be  adopted. 

Ata  recent  dinner  party  in  Paris,  the  host  provid¬ 
ed  a  novelty  which  may  possibly  become  a  feature 
of  dinner  parties  in  this  electric  age.  Beside  each 
plate  was  a  telephone,  which  was  connected  with 
a  distant  salon,  where  a  superb  orchestra  was 
playing.  The  guests  were  thus  able,  between  the 
courses,  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  in  listening  to 
good  music,  instead  of  making  remarks  aboutYhe 
weather. 

An  exchange  suggests  that  as  the  small  fruit 
season  will  soon  be  upon  us  again,  now  is  a 
good  time  for  the  growers  to  overhaul  their 
last  year’s  baskets,  and  bum  up  the  greater  part 
of  them.  Fruit  packed  In  clean  new  baskets  or 
boxes  will  always  outsell  that  which  Is  put  up  in 
dirty  ones,  and  the  grower  who  recognizes  that 
fact  will  make  the  most  money  out  of  his  crop, 
other  things  being  equal. 

"We  have  been  reliably  informed  that  Mayor 
Beatty  of  Washington,  N.  J,,  is  making  and  ship¬ 
ping  a  Beethoven  Organ  now  every  ten  minutes 
since  he  lias  Improv^  the  case,  and  added  two 
new  and  valuable  improvements.  So  great  is  the 
demand  for  this  popular  Instrument,  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  taxed  to  Its  utmost  capacity  to  supply  the 
demand.  Over  Seventeen  Hundred  were  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May,  being  the  largest  business 
of  the  kind  on  record. 

The  pass  of  Bariloche  through  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes,  which  was  well  known  in  old  times, 
but  had  baffled  every  explorer  for  two  centuries, 
has  just  been  found  and  thoroughly  explored  by 
an  expedition  under  Gen.  Yillagas.  This  is  a  re¬ 
discovery  of  some  little  importance,  for  it  will 
give  easy  and  direct  communication  between  Chili 
and  the  Argentine  republic.  The  pass  can  be  widen¬ 
ed  into  an  excellent  cart-mad  at  little  cost,  and 
the  country  around  is  said  to  be  covered  with 
magnificent  forests  and  fertile  plains,  and  so  well 
suited  for  colonization. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  snow  was 
flying  in  the  North  New  England  States,  and  sleigh¬ 
ing  and  skating  were  yet  practicable,  the  mercury 
at  Fort  Ringgold,  Texas,  reached  one  hundred 
and  eight  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  had  been  near 
that  height  since  thd  early  part  of  the  month.  To 
th«Mj|^>ri^^ofj^eogle^^gu^^^J^jdicating^dlstanM 

■mnjP  jcfnt  of  the  Unit^  States,  in  an  unbroken 
sImmA',  m  the  annual  experience  of  receiving  car¬ 
goes  of  gfMn  peas  and  strawberries,  grown  at  the 
South  in  the  open  air,  while  here  everything  is 
still  in  Winter’s  grip. 

A  conference  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  or 
as  it  is  now  styled  “The  Blue  Ribbon  Goi^l 
Temperance  Mission,”  was  held  on  Monday  in  Ex¬ 
eter  Hall,  London,  Mr.  W.  E;  Palmer,  J.  P.,  in  the 
chidr.  The  report  stated  that  it  had  been  found 
th(A  only  ten  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  signed, 
had  broken  their  pledges.  Returns  to  the  number 
of  193  from  towns  representing  a  total  population 
of  4,843,468,  reported  583,794  new  pledges,  or  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  12|  per  cent,  of  abstainers  to  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  total  number  of  pledges  reported 
from  all  MMU-ces  was  680,908.  Since  the  commence- 
meat  *  tL-  movement  five  years  ago,  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  tl'~  nearly  six  thousand  meetings  had  been 
held. 

’Ib  <!  -•  roy  cabbage  worms,  a  recent  writer  says : 
Take  half  a  pound  of  London  purple  to  thirty 
pounds  of  fine  dust  of  any  kind,  the  finer  and  dry¬ 
er  the  better.  Pulverize  the  lumps  in  the  purple 
with  a  trowel,  and  thoroughly  mix  with  the  dust, 
passing  all  through  a  meal-sieve.  Put  a  small 
pinch  of  this  into  the  heart  of  each  plant,  when 
they  are  as  dry  as  possible,  and  when  the  wind  is 
stiil.  The  dust  will  penetrate  through  all  the 
folds  and  convolutions  where  the  worms  have 
gone,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  plants  will  be 
cleart'id  of  them.  The  first  shower  will  carry  off 
the  dti.st,  and  the  worms  will  finally  return,  when 
anoth  tr  application  should  be  made.  The  quanti¬ 
ty  of  olson  used  is  so  small  that  it  is  harmless  to 
the  pi  int,  while  if  anything  deleterious  is  absorb¬ 
ed  by  Lhe  cabbage,  it  will  bo  shelled  off  in  the  out¬ 
side  1  aves  or  washed  away  by  the  rains. 

A  I  mdoner  went  down  to  stay  with  the  hunting 
Engli  h  parson,  the  Rev.  Jack  Russell  of  Black 
Torri  gton.  In  order  to  have  a  spin  or  two  with 
the  w  11  known  Devon  or  Somerset.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  o  the  first  meet  it  rained  as  it  only  can  rain 
on  E:  noor,  and  the  visitor  looked  out  of  the  rec¬ 
tory  vindows  in  dismay,  loudly  proclaiming  his 
disap  )ointment,  and  declaring  that  no  one  could 
possi  >ly  turn  out  in  such  weather.  The  reply  of 
the  t  d  hunting  parson  was :  “  Young  man,  you 
have  ife  before  you,  but  I  am  75  years  of  age,  and 
I  can  lot  afford  to  waste  a  single  day’s  hunting. 
Get  n  j^y  as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  must  be  off 
in  les  wan  ten  minutes.” 

The  3rlgin  of  the  word  Canada  is  carious  enough. 
The  i  ’laniards  visited  that  country  previous  to  the 
Frem  i,  and  made  partial  searches  for  gold  and 
silvei  :  and  finding  none,  they  often  said  among 
them  elves  “A  can  nada  ”  (there  is  nothing  there). 
The  hdlans,  who  watched  closely,  learned  the 
senfe  ne  and  its  meaning.  After  the  departure  of 
thelfi^niards,  the  French  arrived,  and  the  In- 
diaatf'Who  want<^  none  of  their  company,  and 
sui^cMd  they  also  were  Spaniards  come  on  a  like 
erranl.  were  anxious  to  inform  them  that  their  la¬ 
bor  was  lost  by  tarrying  in  that  country,  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  to  them  the  Spanish  sentence  “A 
can  niite.’^  The  French  supposed  this  incessantly 
recarllog  sound  was  the  name  of  the  country,  and 
call  icit  Canada. 

R  d  rring  to  his  financial  embarrassment,  Mr. 
E.  1.  'loe  writes  to  a  local  paper:  “  I  do  not  wish 
the  c  Eb  to  go  abroad  that  I  desire  more  sympathy 
or  a  ( ^hau  any  and  every  business  man  would  be 
gla(  >  receive  in  like  circumstances.  "What  I 
mof ;  rave  Is  a  chance — the  confidence  which  will 
ena  1  >  me  to  do  business.  A  gentleman  wrote : 

•  Ht  i  mg  of  your  troubles,  I  purchased  my  plants 
else  ;  pre  ’ ;  and  his  letter  is  the  type  of  others 
that  ive  been  received.  I  also  know  well  that 
him  rds  have  adopted  the  same  cautious  policy. 
Sucl  Pcourse  is  very  natural,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  Ucau  blame  strangers  for  taking  it.  I  do 


knov^owever,  that  there  has  been  no  occasion 
for  caution.  I  have  given  careful  personal 
suparislon  to  the  Spring  sale  of  my  plants;  there 
has  over  been  less  complaint,  while  scores  and 
score*  of  letters  expressing  cordial  satisfaction 
have  ben  received.  Every  dollar  of  profit  from 
thes&iales  will  go  to  my  creditors,  and  for  my 
own  tne  I  have  charged  nothing.  .  .  I  do  not  ask 
for  mre  than  the  vantage  which  other  men  enjoy 
Immrity  from  distrust,  which  is  like  chilly  weal 
ther  1  which  nothing  can  grow.  "With  the  chance 
I  crav  and  time  and  health,  I  think  I  can  lift  the 
burda 

Th^w^>«ror  who  has  just  been  crowned  atMos- 
high,  and  is  deep  chested  and 
^*8ht  gray  eyes  resemble 
thojw  his  mother’s  relations  at  Hesse  Darm- 
sWiA  more  than  his  father  the  late  Emperor’s, 
®y®®  (*“®h  as  the  French  call 
A  '^hloh  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of 

I®*"  1-*  I**nl,  and  Peter  the  Great.  In  figure 
also  like  his  uncle,  the  late  Grand 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  shape  of  his 
h^HjWnloh  is  above  the  average  size,  like  most 


of  his  family,  is  rather  peculiar.  His  forehead  is 
high.  A  small  mouth,  with  extremely  good  teeth, 
which  he  only  shows  when  he  laughs,  is  his  best 
feature.  His  hair  is  auburn,  and  bis  complexion 
very  fair.  In  St.  Petersburg  he  is  always  attired 
in  uniform,  but  when  on  a  holiday  he  wears  the 
black  and  white  shepherd’s  plaid,  such  a  favorite 
with  English  noblemen ;  a  black  tie,  white  hat, 
but  no  gloves  (though  be  carries  them),  ring,  or 
watch.  That  he  has  been  no  carpet  soldier,  is  ev¬ 
ident  from  the  marks  of  frost-bites  on  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  a  scar  on 
his  temple,  where  a  Turkish  bullet  grazed  his 
head. 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  success  attending 
the  sale  of  Dr.  Scott’s  renowned  $3  CJorset,  and  a 
very  general  inquiry  for  Electric  CJorsets  of  less 
price,  but  possessing  the  same  therapeutic  quality 
and  el^ance  of  shape,  the  Doctor  has  decided  to 
place  upon  the  market  a  full  line  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  and  invaluable  articles,  which  will  now  retail 
at  $1,  $1.50,  $2,  and  $3 ;  thus  bringing  them  within 
the  reach  of  all.  These  Corsets,  we  are  assured, 
possess  real  merit,  and  apart  from  their  “Elec¬ 
tric”  quality,  are  well  worth  the  prices  asked. 
Read  his  large  Corset  advertisement  in  another 
column,  and  address  him  at  842  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  sure  effects  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  are  thor¬ 
ough  and  permanent.  If  there  is  a  lurking  taint 
of  Scrofula  about  you,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  will  dis¬ 
lodge  it  and  expel  it  from  your  system. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication’s 
^  LATEST.'^ 

THE  CHDRGH  Of  SCOTLAND. 

A  history  ot  Its  antecedents,  its  conflicts,  and  it  advocates. 

By  Rev.  JAMBS  C.  MOFFAT,  D.O. 

12mo . , . Price,  $1.75. 

S’ATTBZaNB’S 

MARTYRS  OF  THE  RRFORMATION. 

With  an  introduction  by  the 

Rev.  C.  H.  A.  BVLKLBr,  D.D. 

Hmo . Price,  $1.75. 


MILLINERY 


BLACK  SILKS, 


CAN  BE  FOUND  THAN  WE  ARE  NOW  DISPLAYING. 
THEY  ABE  MADE  BY  THE  MOST  RELIABLE  FOR¬ 
EIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURERS, 

AND  SOLD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

DRESS  GOODS 

IN  IMMENSE  VARIETY,  INCLUDING  ALL  SHADES  AND 
COLORS  IN  FRENCH  CASHMERE,  CAMEL’S  HAIR, 
VIGOGNES,  SHOODAH  CLOTHS,  SERGES,  AR- 
MUBES,  BUNTINGS,  LADIES’  CLOTH, 
FLANNEL  SUITINGS. 

NU^’S  VEILING,  IN  ALL  COLORS,  FULL  DOUBLE 
WIDTH,  AND  WARRANTED  ALL  WOOL. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  BING,  BING  TOSS,  BATTLE-DOBE,  &C.,  &C. 
AND  THE  NEW  AND  VERY  POPULAR  GAME  OF 


LAWN  POOL, 

AT  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  AT  ANY  PREVIOUS  SEASON. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

Send  icr  Caialtgae. 

»■  H.  HACT  &  CO. 

'BEST  IK  THE  WORLD.' 


VERY  STRONG,  SMOOTH  £  ELASTIC. 

mre  obllwed  to  pay  a  little  moiv  for  this 
8nkth”n”rl"mSiyklW^b«^tcn,^ 
will  keen  whAt  their  customew  awt  for. 

Lira  a?SnVment8  will 


Wllr  rtnliinir  FIllosellB  ttud  Knlttlnif  BHkd4,^<»o  l^iro 

wArte  Embroidery  Silk,  oUJa  auU  endi,  aa- 
^ ‘blaclcor “ig;.  »» ^ 

The  Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co. 

469  Broadway,  New  York. 

938  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

56  Summer  St.,  Boston,  MaM 
85  Sharpe  St..  Baltlmor*,  Md. 
at  New  London,  Conn. 

Mention  this  paper. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

KAPID  ACCVMVLATIONI 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLIDIas  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  tr  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Clronlar  addrem  the 

IGeitnIMlliiMalRuMul  Ageiej,  JicksMTillo,  Diiim. 


A  New  Sunday  School  Song  Book! 

There  is  a  land  of  pare  delight*** 

PyRTnELieiiT 

By  Bm.  P.  Boat  and  C.  C.  Omo. 

CROWDED  FROM  CCYER  TO  COVEB 
"WITH  OEMS  OF  GOSPEL  SONG 
BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS. 


Bvevy  Piece  of  'Yalne  t 

Mo  Dryr  auM  Vselesa  Mattert 
Goon  Words  and  Good  Maale  I 

•9*  printed  oo  fine  paper  and  handsomely 

bound  in  boards.  Price,  35  cents,  by  mail :  I3.W 
per  dosen  by  express,  charges  not  prepaid  A 
•ilsple  copy  (in  boards)  for  examinatioiK  mailed 
on  receipt  oTai  cents.  Specimen  Pages  Free. 

Pabllahedby 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  0. 


for  the  inmensely  popular  book*  The 
MQ  b  n  I  QLivp'  ^  all  the  Pr^iclents  of  tne  U.  S.  rnmnlale 
b  one lari^ elegant  illustrated  rolume.  The  fastest  teUiagooofc 
In  America.  Immense  profits  to  Agents.  Every  intelllgeat  peiv 
eon  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent. 
terms  free.  Address  Hallbt  Book  Co.,  PorUaaid«iCeiM 


epA  AND  THE  CHIHESE. 

‘  (Revised  Edition.) 

By  Rev.  JOHN  L.  NEVIUS,  D.D. 

12mo.  Illustrated . Price,  $1.50. 

THE  ELDER  AND  HIS  WORK. 

By  DAVID  DICKSON, 

Master  ot  the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

ISmo . . Price,  50  Cents. 

LS0TT7BS3 


EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

By  Rev.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  D.D., 

of  Bonn,  Prussia. 

8vo . Price,  $1.95. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Bniinen  Saperintendent, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlludelphlu, 
or  to  WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St., New  York. 


WE  WAKiT  1000  am  BOOK  ACElHTa 

For  Q«1.  DODGE'S  *  Oen.  SHERMAN’S  Bran  New  Boos 

THIRTY-THREE  TEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS. 

fntroduotlon  by  Oen,  Sherman,  Superb  DlnitrsHons.  This 
great  work  WM  eubecrlbed  for  by  rwe'l  Arthur,  Oen.  Grant, 
and  hwtdredr  of  eminent  men,  and  la  Indoreed  a.  the  moat 
Valuable  andThrilling  bMk  everivritten.  It  Selli  IUk  viUlfire, 
and  ii  the  gmndeet  chance  to  coin  money  ever  olfeied  to  Airenta. 
Send  for  tirculnre.  .Eitro  Termt.  Specimen  Plate,  etc.,  oi//ree. 
to  A.  D,  WOKTUINGTON  A  CO..  Uartford,  Conn- 


Iilwl7  DUnTflPDADUC  ot  the  Presbyterian  General 
14X1  f  rnUIUUnArnd  Assembly  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  tor  One  Dollar;  also  Cabinets  ot  the 
Moderator  and  Clerk  (Rev.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
W.  0.  Roberts),  In  group  or  separate,  at  IS  cents  each. 
Address  RECORD  A  EFLEB, 

Box  72Q,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO., 

VXAl.  UT-  HYTTH  AYBBTUR.  uu4  13th  8T., 

NEW  YOKE. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ABE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMED 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

FlFl'X-inilTH  SEMI-ABBirAL  STATEKKHT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Fint  day  of 
JAKUABT,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL^  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,116,883  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  817,596  01 

Ket  Surplus,  ....  1,774,061  06 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  •  $7,208,489  07 

-  • 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATBS 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Cuoh  In  Bunks .  $178,463  89 

Bonds  und  Mortenges,  belnsr  first  lien 
on  Reul  Estute,  (worth  $9,786,800)..  14*^9,737  44 
United  States  Stocks,  (murket  vnlne).  4498,710  OO 
Bunk  dc  RuUroud  Stocks  d(  Bond^ 

(murket  vulne) .  847,887  SO 

State  und  Mnnlelpul  Bonds,  (murket 

vulne) .  90,000  OO 

laMus  on  Stoeks,  puyuble  on  demund. 

(murket  vulne  of  CoUntoruls,  $687,- 

9T6J*4) .  491478  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  Junnury,  1883....  49496  10 

Premlnms  nncoUeeted  nnd  In  hnnds 

of  Agents .  103486  44 

ReulEstate .  43,784  9T 

Total . $7408,489  Of 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  "WASHBURN,  Beoretary. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

181  BBOAD'WAY,  70BZ. 


Sixty-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 


Cash  Capital.  .  .  .  . 

Reserve  for  Re-Insnrance,  • 
Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities, 
Net  Surplus, . 

Total  Assets,  .  .  . 


$1,000,000  00 
702,988  80 
140,705  97 
715,654  89 

$2,559,299  16 


EVERY  DAY,  MADE  FROM  THE  CHOICEST  MATERIALS, 
ALSO  A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  IN  ALL  THE  MOST 
DESIRABLE  SHAPES,  STYLES,  AND  COLORS 
IN  UNTRIMMED  STRAW  CKXIDS  FOB 
BOTH  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Staten  Bonds  (par  value  $1,376,000) . $1,563,793  6 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  Hen  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  ot  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  . . .  •  •  300,750  00 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,500  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  83,393  " 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  118,135 

State  and  City  Bonds  . . . .  ...... 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . . '  63,650  00 

Railroad  Stock.  14,100  00 

Balances  In  hands  ot  Agents,  in  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  nnooUseted  Office  Fremluma. . . .  109,606  97 

Accrued  Interest . 10,763  08 

-  $3,5594)9  18 

SSXfJAMZN  S.  ‘WALOOTT,  Preiideiit. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  AMlstant  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSUEANCE  COMPANY, 
100  Broadway,  New  York. 

JAMUm,  1883. 


Beserve  fer  Unearned  Premiums,  -  •  •  .  $1,524,133  5 
Beeerve  fer  all  other  Claims,  -  ...  318,545  27 

Allowed  for  Commissions  and  Taxes  due  in 

1883,  -  -  7  .  50,000  00 

CASH  CAPITAL, .  1,000,000  00 

NET  SUBPLUS :  Amount  in- 
clnded  in  Safety  Ponds,  -  •  $1,300,(X)0  00 
Unallotted, .  357,865  69—1,557,865  60 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  Jonnaiy,  1883,  -  -  $4,450,534  60 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

CYRUS  PECS,  Secretary. 


AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral. 

No  other  complaints  are  so  insidious  In  their  at¬ 
tack  as  those  affecting  the  throat  and  lungs :  non* 
so  trifled  with  by  the  majority  of  sufferers.  Ths 
ordinary  cough  or  cold,  resulting  perhaps  from  a  ' 
trifling  or  unconscious  sxposnrs,  is  often  but  tbs 
beginning  ot  a  fatal  sickness.  Aykk’S  Chxkbt 
Pectoral  has  well  proven  its  efficacy  In  a  forty 
years’  fight  with  throat  and  lung  diseases,  on. 
should  be  taken  in  all  cases  without  delay. 

A  Terrible  Cough  Cured. 

“In  1857 1  took  a  severe  cold,  which  affected  my 
lungs.  1  bad  a  terrible  cough,  and  passed  night 
after  night  without  sleep.  The  doctors  gave  ms 
up.  I  tried  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pxctor a  l,  which 
relieved  my  lungs,  induced  sleep,  and  afforaed  me 
the  rest  necessary  for  the  recoveiy  of  my  strength. 
By  the  continued  use  of  the  Pectoral  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure  was  effected.  I  am  now  62  years  old, 
hale  and  hearty,  and  am  satisfied  your  Cherry 
PECTORAi.saved  me.  Horace  Fairbrother." 

Rockingham,  Vt.,  July  16, 1882. 

Croup. —A  Mother’s  Tribute. 

“While  in  the  country  last  winter  my  llttls 
boy,  three  years  old,  was  taken  ill  with  croup;  It 
seemed  as  if  he  would  die  from  strangulation. 
One  of  the  family  suggested  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,  a  bottle  of  which  was  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  the  house.  'This  was  tried  in  small 
and  frequent  doses,  and  to  our  delight  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  little  patient  was  breathing  eas¬ 
ily.  'I'he  doctor  said  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral 
had  saved  my  darling’s  life.  Can  you  wouder  at 
our  gratitude  ?  Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Emma  Gedney.” 

150  West  128th  St.,  New  York,  May  16, 1882. 

“  I  have  nsed  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  in  my 
family  for  several  years,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  coughs 
and  colds  we  have  ever  tried.  A.  J.  Craxe.” 

Lake  Crystal,  Minn.,  March  13, 1882. 

“  I  suffered  for  eight  years  from  Bronchitis,  and 
after  trying  many  remedies  with  no  success,  1  was 
cored  by  the  use  ot  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Joseph  Walden." 

Byballa,  Miss.,  April  5, 1882. 

“I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,  believing  as  I  do  that  but 
for  its  nse  I  skoulu  long  since  hav*  died  from 
Inng  tronbles.  E.  Braodon." 

Palestine,  ’Texas,  April  $2, 1882. 

No  case  ot  an  affection  of  the  throat  or  Inngs 
exists  which  oannet  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  nee 
of  Ayer’S  Cherry  Pectoral,  and  it  will  altcas* 
cure  when  the  disease  Is  not  already  beyond  the 
oontrol  of  medldne. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Ma$$. 

Sold  by  all  Drugf<>t*- 


-ri 

THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JUNE 


THX  NSW  TORK  KTAHORUBT. 

lOT  Maaat, 

AnaarlcM  Trmet  Sodatr  BaUdlnc,  Boom  W. 

flOMniT  Kdltar  smd  PMprlotMr. 

TBIOT :  $3  •  Taar,  b  IdTaaea,  Foatac« 
itatered  at  the  Poatofliee  at  New  Tork  aa  aeoond-elaaa  mall 


AAravtlaewaamta  10  oenta  a  Una— 13  lines  to  tbe  Ineb. 
Oa  tine  Flftk  Pue,  10  ocata  a  Unc. 

Oa  the  Btchtln  nc«f  M  oena  a  line. 

■anlacea  aad  Daatita,  not  over  four  Unes,  SO  oenM, 
•var  tour  linea,  10  aeala  a  Une. 

sar^lr—  almplr  New  York  Kwaacaltst,  Box  B330, 
Bow  Toik.  Bemlt,  In  aU  oaaea,  by  Dkaft,  Monxt  Oboks, 
m  BaiMiiair  lktitb. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  14,  1883. 


CONTICHTN  OF  THIB  PAPBA. 


1.  Bishop  Wilbertoroe.  Rtiladelphia  Letter.  An  Outeld- 
ar's  View  of  tbe  Aaeembly.  The  Famine.  Erenlngs 
wMi  Antbors. 

X  OoumFOMDKNCE :  Bespectable  Meanness.  The  Census 
ef  1880.  Our  Father’s  Letters.  Hymn.  The  Boll  of 
the  Dead.  The  Bellflous  Frees. 

1.  Tbe  Children  at  Home.  One  thing  and  another. 

A  BMXOBiahS :  Our  Continental  Work.  An  Honest  Work. 
Hie  Legality  of  Masses  for  the  Dead.  Editorial  Notes. 
LeUer  from  Boston.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

A  Secretary  Henry  Kendall’s  Speech  at  Saratoga.  Home¬ 
ward  Bound.  The  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Troy. 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Foreign. 

T.  Farmer’s  Department  The  Honsehold.  Health  Para¬ 
graphs.  SclenUfic  and  Useful. 

8.  Our  Clereland  Letter.  ’The  new  Board  of  Aid  for  Col¬ 
leges  and  Academies.  Current  Erents.  Money  and 
Business. 


aot  the  «nltktiion  of  Presbyterianism  among 
tlie  types  of  evangelical  l^testantism,  but 
simply— as  aU  know  and  confess— to  honor 
Christ  in  saving  men.  The  salvation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Boais,  the  diffnaang  of  religion  in  every 
community,  tbe  impregnating  of  the  nation 
with  the  principles  and  epirit  of  the  common 
Gkwiiel:  these  are  the  ends  at  which  we  are 
to  aim.  To  save  this  continent  for  the  sake  of 
all  tbe  eontinents.and  of  humanity- the  broad¬ 
est  eonceptien  that  ever  entered  the  heart  of 
patriot  or  philanthropist  or  Christian— this 
must  be  tbe  supreme  purpose.  Toward  this 
object  every  thought,  plan,  effort,  sacrifice, 
should  be  turned;  and  in  the  attainment  of 
this  object  only  should  we  find  our  chief  satis¬ 
faction.  Deeper  and  deeper  grows  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  destinies  of  the  race  are  turning 
on  what  the  people  of  God  are  doing  and  will 
do  in  this  land  of  ours  during  this  eventful 
century.  More  and  more  solemn  becomes  our 
sense  of  the  responsibility,  the  measureless  re¬ 
sponsibility,  resting  at  this,  juncture  on  our 
own  Church,  and  on  the  Church  of  Christ  of 
every  name,  in  this  young  continent.  May 
God  Himself  fill  all  His  people  with  a  fresh 
sense  of  what  they  ought  in  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  to  be  and  to  do ! 


OL'R  CONTINENTAL  WORK. 

The  extensive  and  careful  reports  presented 
to  the  late  Assembly,  by  ttie  several  agencies  of 
our  Church,  furnish  in  the  aggregate  an  im¬ 
pressive  view  of  the  work  which  we  are  doing 
as  a  denomination  for  the  cause  of  Christ  on 
this  continent.  It  is  the  best  exhibit  ever  made 
by  American  Presbyterianism— the  best  exhib¬ 
it  ever  made,  we  venture  to  say,  by  any  relig¬ 
ious  body  in  the  land.  It  shows  a  degree  of  in¬ 
telligent  earnestness,  of  liberal  consecration,  of 
fruitful  efficiency,  which  might  even  condone 
some  measure  of  denominational  pride,  and 
which  certainly  justifies  the  strongest  antici¬ 
pations,  the  most  ardent  purposes  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  To  say  nothing  here  of  the  grand  survey 
we  are  enabled  through  these  reports  to  take 
of  our  missionary  work  abroad,  extending  over 
all  the  continents  and  almost  literally  embrac¬ 
ing  all  the  tribes  of  earth,  what  has  been  done 
during  the  past  year,  as  herein  indicated,  on 
our  own  continent,  presents  a  picture  of  Church 
life  and  activity  which  is  remarkably  full  of  in¬ 
terest  and  of  stimulation.  May  God  enable  us 
to  appreciate  alike  our  successes  and  our  op¬ 
portunity! 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  Assembly  has  been 
the  review  of  the  agencies  and  the  methods 
employed  in  this  continental  work.  That  re¬ 
view  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  There 
are  always  men  who  see,  or  who  think  they 
see,  defects  in  the  movement  of  our  machinery 
— who  discern,  or  think  they  discern,  some  pos¬ 
sibility  of  improvement  somewhere  in  mode  or 
instrumentality.  But  after  fourteen  years 

(f  close  inspection  in  almost  every  conceivable 
Irection,  and  after  here  and  there  a  comiiara- 
blvely  slight  modification,  it  is  now  generally 
slieved  that  we  have  as  good  a  combination 
}f  agencies  as  any  denomination  needs;  it  is 
almost  universally  conceded  that  our  es- 
methods,  bom  of  large  experienoe, 
are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  relig¬ 
ious  organization  in  the  country.  Nearly  all 
are  agreed  that  the  defects  remaining  are  most¬ 
ly  such  as  arise  from  the  imperfections  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  such,  therefore,  as  would  ex- 
J$t  substantially  under  any  possible  arrange¬ 
ment  of  such  instrumentalities.  And  well  will 
it  be  for  the  Church  if  such  convictions  should 
become  absolutely  universal,  and  if  all  eyes 
should  be  turned  away  henoefortih  from  all 
questions  of  policy  or  mode  to  the  sublime 
work  itself.  For  the  machinery  is  of  value  on¬ 
ly  for  what  it  produces :  and  all  the  time  and 
strength  wasted  in  observing  or  overhauling 
the  machinery,  is  just  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  result  to  be  sought.  May  God  enable 
us  to  trust  more  fully  our  own  methods,  and  to 
plaoe  confidence  more  and  more  unreservedly 
in  the  true  and  able  brethren  to  whom  the  work 
at  large  is  of  necessity  specially  committed. 

It  was  another  among  the  tasks  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  plan  for  a  decisive  enlargement  of 
that  work.  Aside  from  the  creation  of  one  new 
Board  and  the  defining  of  its  sphere  and  mode, 
and  from  the  fresh  adjustment  of  our  home 
missionary  scheme  to  meet  certain  real  or  fan¬ 
cied  exigencies,  little  was  done  beyond  what 
had  directly  in  view  the  increase  of  resoun’es 
and  the  increase  of  effort  in  the  directions  al¬ 
ready  chosen  and  determined.  Though  the  re¬ 
vision  of  our  polity  necessarily  taxed  the  time 
and  patience  of  the  body,  yet  the  interest  was 
centered  chiefiy  in  the  great  problem:  How 
shall  we  be  more  and  do  more  for  Christ  and 
His  cause  on  this  continent?  How  shall  the 
work  be  extended,  and  how  shall  its  rapidly 
expanding  demands  be  met  ?  Where  shall  the 
means  and  the  men  be  found  to  supply  such 
demands,  and  how  shall  all  hands  and  hearts 
be  joined  togethOT  more  earnestly  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  gigantic  task  to  which  the  Master 
seems  to  be  calling  our  beloved  Church? 
TMse  #8re  the  urgent  questions  pressing  up¬ 
on -tbs  Aasembly,  and  foithfully  and  effective¬ 
ly  wsre  they  considered.  So  far  as  they  could 
b4  RBSwer^  by  such  a  body,  the  responses 
wikn  all  that  the  Church  could  desire.  May 
bless  these  deliberations,  and  crown  the 
aotlMi  taken  ooncemlog  these  vital  issues  with 
His  own  effectual  bl^'seingl 
Now  it  remains  for  the  Church  to  give  her 
aasww  in  deeds,  in  corresponding  acts  and 
saortfloes,  to  what  the  Assembly  has  respond 
ed  in  words.  The  Boards  oan  do  nothing  ex 
nrqd  nn  they  are  enabled  and  endowed  by  tbeir 
constituency :  they  are  powerless  without  the 
people.  The  work  of  Home  Missions,  vast  as 
it  is,  and  full  of  promise,  rests  at  last  with  the 
particular  congregation,  with  the  individual 
member.  The  work  among  the  Freedmen 
which  has  made  such  advance  during  the  last 
year,  will  prosper,  not  by  wise  management 
merely,  but  by  earnest  praying  and  earnest 
giving  among  the  people.  So  with  our  other 
agencies,  each  and  all.  A  great  Church,  view 
ed  as  an  organism  merely,  is  nothing— nothing 
beyond  what  the  churches  and  the  member¬ 
ship  individually  oomlfine  to  make  it.  It  is 
only  the  “i>ower  of  the  littles,”  as  Chalmers 
^tly  described  it,  which  oan  lift  the  substan 
Ual  fabric  into  the  ftdr  and  grand  proportions 
of  which  our  hearts  are  dreaming.  Hence  the 
urgent  need  of  renewed  effort  on  the  part  of 
every  congregation,  on  the  part  of  every  pas¬ 
tor  elder,  on  the  part  of  each  member, 
however  young  or  obscure  OTScant  in  resouroee 
If  the  ooming  year  witnesses  the  realisation  of 
the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  Assembly,  it  will  be 
only  in  this  way.  And  may  God  make  every 
■paiber  of  our  beloved  Church  more  deeply 
of  his  personal  responsibility  in  such 
and  more  resolute  in  his  purpose  to 
the  next  the  noblest  year  in  our  denom 
ioatlonal  life. 

Tbe  grand  motive  here  must  ever  be,  not  the 
up  of  a  great  denomination  merely. 


AN  HONEST  WORK. 

There  have  been  serious  charges  of  dishon¬ 
esty  in  the  construction  of  the  great  bridge 
across  the  East  river.  Three  facts  were  enough 
to  justify  suspicions — the  delay  in  finishing  the 
work,  the  excess  of  the  cost  over  the  original 
estimates,  and  the  diflBcultyof  understanding 
in  detail  the  reiwrts  of  the  Trustees.  Last  Fall 
Mayor  Low  called  special  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  late  •  Henry  C. 
Murphy,  exi)ert  accountants  were  employed  to  j 
examine  the  books  and  records  of  the  Trus- ' 
tees.  They  have  been  engaged  on  that  work 
since  Oct.  10th,  1882.  The  experts  are  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Shearman  of  this  city  and  George  R. 
Turnbull  of  Brooklyn  in  the  matter  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  records,  and  General  New’ton  and 
Colonel  Casey  in  the  matter  of  material,  engi¬ 
neering  work,  and  construction.  These  ex¬ 
perts  have  finished  their  work  ;  they  have  done 
what  could  be  accomplished  under  the  terms 
of  their  appointment.  They  say  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  would  cost  $30,000,  and  then 
it  would  only  be  approximately  accurate.  They 
declare  that  after  examining  contracts  for  stone, 
iron,  steel,  and  lumber,  the  pay-rolls  and  the 
various  other  expenses,  there  is  no  indication 
of  fraud  or  dishonesty  anywhere.  A  high  price 
was  paid  for  some  of  the  stone  used,  which  the 
Trustees  may  be  able  to  explain.  There  may 
have  been  small  leakages,  but  they  were  not 
discovered.  If  there  has  been  dishonesty,  it 
cannot  be  found  out. 

This  report  is  specially  gratifying  because 
there  is  such  a  disposition  in  these  days  to 
charge  fraud  and  corruption  upon  those  who 
undertake  a  public  trust.  The  explanation  of 
the  increase  of  the  cost  above  the  original  es¬ 
timates,  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  first  es¬ 
timate  did  not  include  the  cost  of  real  estate, 
and  it  was  for  a  smaller  and  cheaper  work  than 
the  present  magnificent  structure.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  when  the  bridge  ap- 
jiroached  completion,  it  was  fouud  necessary 
to  make  important  changes  to  adapt  It  to  rail¬ 
way  purposes,  without  which  it  would  have 
tailed  to  accommodate  or  satisfy  the  public; 
and  these  changes  involved  an  outlay  pf  time. 
People  looking  at  the  cobweb  lines  spun  through 
the  air  could  not  see  the  work  that  was  actually 
done,  and  complained  because  ij;  snnmnftdilnvt 
nothing  was  done.  It  was  inferred  that  where 
80  much*  money  was  handled,  some  of  it  adher¬ 
ed  to  the  palms  of  the  Trustees  or  contractors. 

It  is  well  to  sweep  away  this  whole  tissue  of 
suspicions  and  misconceptions  and  inferences,  j 
and  have  the  assurance  of  competent  experts, 
whose  word  carries  authority  with  it,  that  this 
magnificent  work  has  been  honestly  done.  It 
cannot  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Ring  Courthouse,  nor  the  new  Capitol  at  Al¬ 
bany. 

The  fashion  of  assailing  public  men,  and 
hunting  down  honorable  citizens  who  under¬ 
take  public  trusts,  with  suspicions  repeated  un¬ 
til  they  are  regarded  as  true,  is  as  pernicious 
as  it  is  unjust.  It  tends  to  frighten  modest, 
capable  citizens  away  from  the  public  service, 
in  which  they  could  render  important  duties. 

It  lowers  the  grade  of  public  service  by  open¬ 
ing  it  to  a  class  of  men  capable  of  speculation, 
if  not  dishonesty;  it  affects  the  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  men  and  character  disastrously.  Peo¬ 
ple  come  to  feel  that  honesty  is  an  exceptional 
thing;  that  honorable  dealing  and  sacrifices 
for  the  public  good  are  not  expected ;  and  that 
as  the  majority  steal  when  they  have  a  chance, 
and  all  men  are  expected  to  make  money  when 
they  can,  there  is  no  special  harm  in  doing 
what  others  do,  and  what  they  will  be  charged 
with  doing,  at  any  rate.  Such  a  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  is  disastrous  to  public  morals,  and  weak¬ 
ens  personal  virtue.  The  constant  assumption 
that  public  men  are  corrupt  and  unworthy  of 
confidcBce,  tends  to  make  other  men  dishonest 
and  unprincipled  in  private  relations.  People 
are  held  up  to  the  high  line  of  Christian  recti¬ 
tude  by  the  apposite  conviction  that  they  are 
expected  to  be  honest  and  just  and  disinterest 
ed.  There  is  a  deal  of  tonic  force  in  the  ring 
ing  declaration,  “  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty.  ”  And  it  is  reassuring  and  helpful 
to  have  a  great  public  work,  constructed  under 
suspicions  and  accusal  ions  of  discreditable  acts, 
declared  to  be  honestly  done.  There  is  less 
fraud  and  corruption  and  unprincipled  dealing 
in  public  works  than  is  sometimes  imagined ;  j 
and  when  a  great  work  has  been  honestly  and 
well  done,  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  to  know  the  fact. 


EDITORUL  NOTES. 

Dr.  Campbell  offers  some  suggestions  in  an¬ 
other  column,  which  may  well  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  ministers  out  of  employment,  or 
in  any  way  unsettled  as  to  their  future.  Of 
course  his  eall  is  not  meant  for  the  unsa$oess- 
ful— those  who  “  made  a  mistake  as  ts  tbe 
voice  they  heard"*’  when  they  chose  the  i^iinis- 
try  as  their  profession— but  is  intended  for  men 
of  average  gifts,  and  who  can  show  correspond¬ 
ing  results  as  the  seals  of  their  ministry.  For 
such  ae  these,  there  is  where  to  stand  and  to 
work  in  the  broad  and  inviting  fields  of  the 
West.  In  many  a  forming  community  out 
there,  the  young  people  are  in  over-suKily, 
and  the  sight  o/  a  good  gray  bead  all  too 
rare.  At  any  rate,  the  fathers  would  be  wel¬ 
comed,  as  reminding  those  of  the  better  sort  of 
their  old  homes  at  the  East,  where  youth,  ma¬ 
turity,  and  age  were  more  evenly  and  natural¬ 
ly  commingled.  And  fair  health  and  strength 
being  in  possession,  it  must  be  tliat  men  of  ex¬ 
perienoe  and  consequent  resources  have  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  their  young  brethren, 
who  have  little  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  way  of 
preiiaration  against  recurring  demands  of  ev¬ 
ery  sort,  and  such,  not  iafrequeutly,  as  must 
be  met  at  once  or  the  opportunity  is  lost, 
“  Come  on,  my  half-century  friends  !  ”  urges 
Dr.  Campbell;  and  we  are  sure  that  .there 
is  both  earnestness  and  good  sense  in  the 
call.  And  very  likely  he  would  extend  it  by  a 
decade  or  two,  and  Dr.  Timothy  Hill  andPther 
official  brethren  would  Join  him  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  it,  if  only  a  few  more  such  octogenarian 
prizes  could  be  drawn  for  the  West  as  Dr.  M. 
S.  Goodale  of  Amsterdam,  but  lately  fof  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. ;  and  l)r,  I. 
N.  Sprague,  yet  pruachiug  to  a  formerly*  dis¬ 
couraged  but  now  prospered  Home  misskMiaiy 
church  twenty  miles  from  Detroit.  These  are 
men,  it  may  be  said,  of  excei>tional  strejigth 
and  gifts  vouchsafed  them  quite  beyond  allot¬ 
ted  years;  but  tliere  is  nevertheless  maRy  a 
younger  man  by  ten  or  twenty  years  who  oOght 
to  emulate  their  example,  and  enter  upon  wliat 
might,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  turn  out  the 
best  and  happiest  work  of  their  lives.  May 
some,  even  many  of  our  men  of  ripe  years,  be 
constrained  to  entertain  the  question  of  their 
duty  to  labor  in  the  vast  fields  now  oi^enlhg  in 
the  new  West  and  Southwest. 


The  speech  of  Dr.  Kendall  at  Saratoga  will 
be  found  on  another  page,  so  far  as  regards  its 
principal  theme,  namely,  the  South  and  the 
great  work  awaiting  the  Ciiurch  there.  The 
Secretary  concerns  himself  not  at  all  with  the 
state  of  negotiations  between  the  two  Assem¬ 
blies,  and  the  delicate  relations  thereon  de¬ 
pending  ;  but  grapples  at  once  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  question.  There  is  work  to 
be  done -more  of  it  than  can  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Church  North  and  South,  working 
as  they  have  been  doing  for  years  past.  It  is 
so  vast  and  pressing  that  it  calls  for  harmony 
of  action,  and  the  best  efforts — even  the  united 
effort — of  both  bodies.  But  if  this  cannot  be, 
the  North  must  not  withdraw  its  hand :  for  its 
responsibility  is  direct.  Having  long  had 
churches  in  ten  of  the  sixteen  Southern  States, 
these,  and  others  springing  up  through  their 
fostering,  require  and  must  have  our  aid.  Tlie 
actual  demands  of  the  situation  will  permit  no 
wavering  with  regard  to  our  policy.  It  must 
be  frank  and  well  understood.  We  are  con¬ 
strained  to  regard  the  entire  territory  between 
the  oceans  as  our  field,  and  to  hold  ourselves 
in  readiness  to  respwh^yefbr  the  harvest  Is 
ripest  and^mo8^jrCia?iiic^Thi^onditi^x  of 
things  liSHlfflBBR,  and 
thinks  ought  to  i)romote,  fraternal  Telet 
and  more.  The  speech  is  abundantly  wortty 
of  perusal,  and  wo  but  attemi>t  to  indicate'jits 
drift. 


This  week’s  session  of  the  Presbytery  of  N^w 
York  was  made  unusually  iuteresting  and 
memorable  by  the  severing  of  two  very  proin- 
inent  and  long-stan  ling  pastoral  relations.  In 
the  case  of  Dr.  William  M.  Paxton,  for  sev^- 
teen  years  iMistor  of  the  First  Church,  the  rq)- 
reseniatives  of  tiiat  church  not  having  been 
appointed,  final  aciion  was  postponed  until  tbe 
next  meeting  of  Presbytery.  But  Dr.  Booth’s 
request  to  bo  dismissed  was  fully  complied 
with,  and  this  amid  expressions  of  unusual 
regard  and  affection  on  the  part  of  his  oo- 
presbyters— Drs.  Crosby,  Hall,  Vincent,  Page, 
Murphy,  Hopper,  and  others,  and  Dr,  W.  M. 
Taylor  at  large,  and  very  warm  and  appropri¬ 
ate  words  on  the  part  of  the  several  gentlemen 
deputed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity-place  Church  and  congregation— Ste¬ 
phen  A.  Walker  and  Charles  M.  Earle,  Esqs., 
on  behalf  of  the  latter,  and  C.  A.  Davison  and 
M.  W,  Dodd  for  the  former.  Drs.  Hall,  Crbsby, 
and  Vincent  were  also  appointed  a  comnftttee 
to  prepare  a  suitable  minute  to  be  entered  |)pon 
the  records  of  Presbytery,  in  view  of  the  irith- 
drawal  of  Drs.  Booth  and  Paxton. 


Dr.  Paxton  has  not  accepted  the  Chair  c  (Ec¬ 
clesiastical,  Homiletical,  and  Pastoral  Th  ©lo¬ 
gy  at  Princeton,  without  much  careful  co  ^id- 
eration,  as  he  explained  to  his  congreg  ^don 
last  Sunday,  The  striking  ciroumstsuc  »  of 
the  invitation  there,  led  him  to  believ©  tl  Vt  it 
was  a  call  from  the  Master  to  serve  Him  in  [an¬ 
other  field  of  usefulness,  and  his  duty  t<  ac¬ 
cept  the  call  was  clear  to  himself.  H©  v  luld 
leave  his  people  with  deep  regret,  he  sah  'but 
was  confident  that  the  congregation  wqul  t  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  some  one  who  would  lead 
the  old  church  on  to  reiiewed  prosperit'  and 
usefulness. 


THE  LEfiAlilTY  ©F  HASSEfi  FOR  THE  HEAD. 

There  have  been  two  cases  before  the  Courts 
reoentlyv  in  which  tbe  question  has  arisen  as 
to  the  validity  of  bequests  or  trusts  made  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  masses  for  the  souls 
of  deceased  persons.  In  one  case,  before  a  Chi¬ 
cago  court,  it  was  objected  to  a  bequest  of  this 
character  that  it  was  for  a  “  superstitious  use,” 
and  void  under  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  consequently  void  in  Illinois,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  English  common  law  had  been 
adopted.  This  view  was  not  taken  by  the 
judge,  who  hold  that  this  part  of  the  common 
law  had  not  been  adopted,  and  that  the  matter 
was  to  be  judged  by  principles,  and  not  by  pre 
oedents.  It  was  further  held  that  belief  in  pur¬ 
gatory  and  the  efficacy  of  masses  was  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  faith  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that 
there  being  no  discrlminatioa  under  our  laws 
against  Oatholios,  a  bequest  for  the  saying  of 
masses  was  legal. 

This  Illinois  decislon.ha8  been  referred  to  in 
a  case  brought  before  a  court  in  this  city  with 
in  the  last  few  days.  In  this  latter,  a  sum  of 
money  was  left  in  trust  for  the  saying  of 
masses,  and  the  objection  raised  was  not  that 
the  purpose  was  a  “superstitious  use,”  but 
that  the  person  to  be  benefited  by  the  trust  was 
dead,  and  the  law  does  not  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  trusts  for  any  other  than  liv¬ 
ing  persons,  The  object  of  the  trust  was  intan¬ 
gible  and  spiritual,  and  bey<md  judieial  know¬ 
ledge  or  supervision.  This  is  a  novel  question 
in  the  law  of  trusts,  and  the  decision  of  the 
judge,  which  has  yet  to  be  rendered,  will  be 
await^  with  some  interest. 


The  American  Tract  Society  has  qonfnis- 
sioned  Rev.  Newton  J.  Conklin,  late  piauk  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Gouverneu|;  lAiis 
State,  as  District  Secretary  for  NorthRriDlInd 
Western  New  York  and  Northern  OhloTlIlis 
appointment  is  in  every  way  a  good  one,^h«ugh 
many  will  regret  that  it  will  withd raw able 
a  preacher  from  the  stated  ministry  lol  the 
Word,  His  address  will  be  75  Stat©  stlMet, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  '  . 


The  Rev.  Walter  V.  Couch,  Mr.  denliii’s 
predecessor,  had  been  the  Distriot  Seer  I  iry 
for  Western  New  York  during  the  patt  [  fh- 
teen  years.  His  labors  have  been  abundac  [  nd 
very  acceptable.  From  year  to  year  lu  las 
presented  the  work  of  this  Society  t<  he 
churches  of  the  region  so  as  to  deepen  eir 
interest  in  it,  and  secure  their  oofifiki  ^u- 
Some  months  ago,  however,  hL^  health  Ued, 
and  he  has  been  seeking  its  restoration  wthe 
Clifton  cure.  It  is  not  so  much  a  case  of  dilfts^ 
as  nervous  prostration,  which  calls  fot^o- 
longed  rest,  He  accordingly  resigned  hispesi* 


tiOD. 


The  House  of  Lords  have  passed  to  a  seond 
reading  the  bill  permit  ting  a  to  m»rr  tbe 

sister  of  his  deceased  wife.-  The  vote  ms  a 
close  one  of  166  to  168,  but  the  suppoftas  of 
the  measure  are  likely  to  stand  firm  I  its 
maintenance.  There  has  been  a  growtn|Hli' 
tation  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  ttnty 
years.  Many  Englishmen  have  quit  ^Hud 
to  be  married  on  the  Continent  in  obdrto 
evade  the  law.  Among  tbe  firm  advotlab  of 
the  new  measure  is  John  Bright,  who  hnwt 
been  reoeived  by  his  friends  at  THrming^a  in 
a  magnificent  demonstration,  and  pnsi^d 
with  a  gold  medal.  The  prooessioD  Tijr" 
oorted  him  through  the  city  was  ovsr  si^- 
mlle  long,  and  the  greatest  enthudas^j 
vailed. 


The  report  thalt  Queen  Victoria  is  about  to 
abdicate  is  in  active  circulation  6is  we  go  to 
press.  The  naorsel  of  truth  in  it,  however, 
seems  to  be  very  small  and  unsubstantial.  She 
has  not  recovered  from  her  fall,  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  other  troubles.  And  this  circumstance 
has  added  to  the  depression  from  which  she  has 
suffered  much  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort  In  1861.  And  it  is  said  that  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Beatrice,  becoming eomewhat  anxious,  sent 
for  other  members  of  the  family  to  come  to 
Balmoral.  Queen  Victoria  does  not  belong  to 
an  abdicating  raee.  None  of  her  ancestors  has 
voluntarily  given  up  the  crown.  Her  family  is 
long-lived,  and  she  is  only  sixty -four.  She 
may  be  infiuenced,  however,  by  impressions 
or  the  fear  of  Insanity  which  incapacitated  her 
grandfather  George  III.  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life,  to  a  step  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  thought  of.  Her  Majesty  has  had  a  brilliant 
reign  of  nearly  forty-six  years.  Her  uncle, 
William  IX.,  died  in  1837,  before  she  was  eigh¬ 
teen  years  old.  And  she  was  crowned  in  1838, 
and  married  in  1840;  and  Albert  Edward,' the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  born  in  1841,  and  is  now 
in  his  42d  year.  All  but  one  of  her  nine  children 
are  living.  She  has  seen  the  possessions  of 
England  extended  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Southern  Ocean.  She  has  witnessed  the  most 
extraordinary  development  of  mechanical  arts, 
of  inventions  and  improvements,  of  trade  and 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  of  Christian 
missions.  She  has  been  invested  with  the  new 
title  of  Empress  of  India,  in  acknowledgment 
of  her  complete  sovereignty  over  that  vast  land 
with  its  teeming  millions  of  people.  In  fact 
she  will  rank  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  British  sovereigns.  And  in  addition 
to  this  public  success,  she  has  set  an  example 
as  wife  and  mother,  the  head  of  a  great  fami¬ 
ly,  which  is  everywhere  respected  and  revered. 
Any  misfortune  to  Queen  Victoria  would  be  felt 
even  in  this  country  as  a  calamity,  and  would 
drop  a  shadow  of  gloom  on  every  British 
household.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  life  will 
long  be  spared,  and  with  it  the  reason  and  af¬ 
fections  without  which  life  ceases  to  be  a  bless¬ 
ing. 


A  strange  story  is  told  of  the  way  the  Catho¬ 
lics  in  Ausonia,  Conn.,  are  trying  to  regulate 
the  physic  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  people. 
It  appears  that  a  Catholic  doctor  had  announc¬ 
ed  his  intention  of  settling  in  that  town,  and 
one  of  the  Catholic  priests  announced  the  fact 
at  two  masses,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  that 
his  people  would  no  longer  have  to  patronize 
“  heretical  murderers.”  He  also  stated  that  he 
would  not  attend  any  one  who  employed  a 
Protestant  physician.  This  was  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  presently  two  Catholic  women,  when 
ill  and  employing  their  family  physician,  fear¬ 
ed  they  would  not  recover,  and  wished  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  priest,  who  refused  to  attend.  Both 
of  them  recovered ;  but  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  iiidiguuiion  among  some  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  people  in  consequence.  They  protest  that 
the  priest  has  no  business  to  interfere  with 
their  medical  preferences.  The  priests  are  try¬ 
ing  to  hush  the  matter  up,  but  there  is  consid- 
able  independence  among  Catholics  who  have 
lived  here  many  years,  and  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  some  of  them  refuse  to 
be  silenced  or  bullied  by  priests  in  matters 
with  which  the  latter  have  no  concern  what¬ 
ever. 


The  Commissioners  have  selected  Bismarck 
for  the  capital  of  Dakota.  This  seems  at  first 
a  bad  name  for  an  Amerfcan  city,  but  it  shows 
the  hospitality  of  the  Am^rkaN-  iniud..  _and, 
^  place  will  be  a  good  deal  health¬ 
ier  and  milder  -  mannered  than  the  brusque, 
irascible  German  Prince,  whose  ailings  are 
something  of  a  terror  to  all  Europe.  Dakota 
is  one  of  the  great  Territories,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  in  ix)|.ulation  and  importance.  It  has 
a  rich  soil  and  invaluable  forests  of  timber ;  it 
is  one  of  the  most  inviting  fields  for  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  few  years  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
our  influential  States.  It  would  probably  sur¬ 
prise  the  German  Chancellor  to  learn  how  the 
Germans,  who  are  escaping  from  his  despotic 
rule,  are  building  homes  for  themselves  and 
schools  for  their  children  in  these  Territories, 
where  the  German  Empire  would  bo  lost  were 
it  to  get  dropped. 


The  stated  meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  Managers  was  held  June  7th,  S.  Wells 
Wiliams,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair.  Religious  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  At- 
terbury.  The  death  of  James  Lenox  Banks, 
M.D.,  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society,  was 
announced.  By  request  of  the  Hawaiian 
Evangelical  Association,  appropriations  of 
funds  were  made  to  the  amount  of  $5,181,  to 
promote  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  Hawaiian  Bible  in  portable  form.  Of 
grants  of  books  $10,000  was  for  the  colportage 
department.  Se  retary  Hunt  referred  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting  to  the  cordial  reception 
granted  him  by  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  at 
Lexington,  Ky.  Two  Bible  societies  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  two  in  West  Virginia,  and  one  each  in 
Alabama,  California,  Texas,  and  Dakota,  were 
recognized  as  auxiliary. 


Pastor  Adams  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  excepts, 
in  the  best  of  temper,  to  the  make-up  of  the 
new  Board  of  Aid.  There  is  weight  in  his  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  those  especially 
charged  with  the  management  of  this  new 
agency.  Effectiveness  of  organization  is  a  firet 
and  indispensable  requisite,  but  it  may  consist 
with  a  fair  degree  of  attention  to  the  geograph¬ 
ical  distribution  of  official  brethren. 


The  Presbyterian  Ministers  Union  of  Roches¬ 
ter  and  vicinity  have  voted  to  take  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Portage  Falls  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
June  (26th  inst.).  They  have  extended  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  their  Buffalo  brethren,  and  all  others 
of  the  order  who  can  make  it  convenient  to 
attend.  It  is  designed  for  ministers  and  their 
families;  to  form  and  cultivate  acquaintance, 
to  enjoy  together  the  famous  scenes  of  that 
wild  region,  and  have  a  good  time  generally. 
Such  as  prefer  it  can  dine  at  the  hotel,  and  all 
who  wish  can  fill  their  baskets  with  good 
thing.s.  _ 

During  Monday’s  session  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Crosby  read  an  overture  to  be 
presented  to  Synod  with  regard  to  representa¬ 
tion.  It  proposes  a  basis  of  one  minister  and 
one  elder  for  every  thousand  members— no 
Presbytery  to  send  more  than  twenty  delegates. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  overture  be  printed 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
Presbytery  and  action  taken  uixm  it  at  the 
October  meeting. _ 

Cburoh-going  iieople  whose  houses  of  wor- 
shiii  are  closed,  and  Christian  workers  visiting 
the  city  during  the  Summer,  will  find  a  wel¬ 
come  at  the  Churches  of  the  City  Mission,  lo¬ 
cated  as  follows:  the  Calvary  Church,  161 
Worth  street ;  the  Carmel  Church,  174  Grand 
street ;  the  De  Witt  Memorial  Church,  280  Riv- 
ington  street;  and  the  Olivet  Church,  63  Sec¬ 
ond  street.  The  services  on  the  Sabbath  are, 
preaching  at  11  A.  M.  and  7:46  P.  M. ;  Sab¬ 
bath-school  and  Bible  study  at  2 ;  30  P.  M. 


The  Rev.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  after  the 
16th  instant,  should  be  addressed  at  Summit, 
N.  J.,  until  further  notice. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  religious  annlveraaries  passed  off  last 
week  to  the  eminentsatiafaction  of  all  concern¬ 
ed  ;  weather  fine,  aadienoes  good,  and  spea  k- 
ing  never  better,  nor  so  good  if  the  decisions  of 
feeling  could  be  trusted.  Wednesday  was  the 
great  day  of  the  feast,  for  such  as  could  feast 
on  the  fruits  of  Gospel  work  in  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  fields— fruit  never  so  golden  and  abundant 
as  this  year’s  exhibit  displayed. 

The  New  West  Education  Society  was  first  in 
order,  Tremont  Temple  being  well  filled  at  9 :30 
A.  M.,  and  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Society 
were  very  ably  personated  by  Rev.  Robert  West 
of  Chicago.  Robert  C.  R.  Bliss  and  President 
Tenny  of  Colorado  College,  he  said,  started  the 
Society  in  this  city  in  1878,  and  a  year  later  it 
took  on  a  more  definite  form  in  Chicago.  It 
had  been  found  nearly  impossible  to  found 
churches  and  do  successful  missionary  work 
in  places  where  there  were  no  means  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  considered  a  necessity  that 
the  common  school,  the  academy,  and  the 
Christian  college  should  accompany  the  mis¬ 
sionary  and  the  church.  The  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  could  not  do  this  work,  such  were 
the  conditions  of  its  charter,  and  an  auxiliary 
was  formed  under  the  above  title.  In  its  first 
three  years  this  auxiliary  has  expended  in  the 
payment  of  teachers  $33,000,  on  Salt  LakeAcad- 
demy  $17,000,  on  the  La  Vegas  Academy  $3,000, 
on  that  at  Trinidad  $1,000,  and  on  other  school 
property  in  Utah  $11,000— in  all  $65,000.  Thus 
a  foothold  has  been  gained  that  will  aid  the 
interests  of  education  in  the  new  settlements, 
for  years  to  come.  The  speaker  urged  the  need 
of  $100,000  year  for  the  New  West  Education 
Society,  and  the  best  men  and  women  that  New 
England  or  any  other  part  of  the  country  can 
furnish. 

The  American  (Jollcge  and  Education  Society 
was  called  at  10  o’clock,  when  the  Secretary, 
Rev.  Dr.  Tarbox,  stated  that  the  year  had  been 
marked  by  two  events  of  importance  to  the  So¬ 
ciety,  viz :  the  receipt  of  $60,000  from  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  late  Deacon  John  Whiting,  and  the 
destruction. of  Iowa  College  by  a  cyclone.  But 
the  College  has  been  rebuilt,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  $40,000  was  sent  from  the  East.  In  all, 
about  $135,000  has  been  given  for  colleges,  and 
$20,000  added  to  the  Permanent  Fund.  The 
address  in  behalf  of  this  Society  was  made  by 
Rev.  Micliael  Burnham  of  this  city,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  advocacy  the  cause  could  not  have  had. 
The  necessity  of  Western  colleges  for  Western 
students  and  Western  work,  was  put  in  a  way 
to  be  seen  and  felt  by  all  who  heard. 

The  American  Congregational  Union  was  next 
in  order,  and  its  claims  were  presented  by  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  H.  Cobb.  For  several  years,  he  said, 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  receipts 
and  work  of  the  Society,  and  the  year  just  clos¬ 
ed  has  been  the  most  successful  in  its  existence. 
In  its  labors  of  1882  as  many  as  904  clmrches 
have  participated,  177  of  these  being  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  from  these  came  a  little  over 
$14,000  of  the  $50,(K)0  reoeived  during  the  year. 
Dr.  Cobb  said  that  the  Society  ought  to  be  so 
well  provided  with  funds  that  it  could  promise 
to  every  missionary  sent  to  the  new  West  a 
house  of  worship  and  a  dwelling  for  himself 
and  family.  Pledges  of  aid  have  been  made  to 
150  churches,  and  the  probability  is  that  at 
least  $25,000  will  be  wanted  for  the  building  of 
parsonages.  This  appeal  was  backed  by  facts, 
showing  the  extreme  distress  and  risk  of  health 
and  life  endured  by  Western  missionaries  for 
want  of  a  decent  shelter  from  cold,  wind,  and 
rain. 

^ie^^merlcuri—taxs^onary  AMsociaiion  » 


hearing  at  11  o’clock ;  the  first  address  being 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Leavell  of  Brighton.  He  said 
he  was  born  and  brought  up  among  the  negroes 
and  could  speak  of  them  from  personal  and 
extensive  observation.  They  were  iwaceable, 
intensely  loyal,  would  vote  for  Grant  alive  or 
dead,  as  some  of  the  old  negroes  voted  for  Jack- 
son  every  time.  He  vindicated  them  against 
the  charge  of  laziness,  and  said  that  by  their 
labor  chiefly  the  cotton  crop  had  doubled  since 
the  war.  They  were  religious,  but  had  little 
idea  of  truth  and  honesty,  »nd  were  more  in 
need  of  moral  culture  than  of  physical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  improvement.  He  testified  to  the  no¬ 
ble  work  the  American  Missionary  Association 
is  doing  for  the  Freedmen,  and  contributions 
to  the  funds  of  this  Society  would  do  most  to 
hasten  the  elevation  of  this  people.  Rev.  S.  L. 
Blake  of  Fir.chburg  followed,  dealing  largely 
in  statistics  of  population,  education,  produc¬ 
tive  industry,  and  property  ownership. 

The  Sunday-school  and  Fublishing  Society  took 
its  turn  at  2  P.  M.,  the  report  showing  a  more 
prosi>erous  condition  than  for  years  past.  It 
has  Sunday-school  missionaries  in  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
Territory,  and  last  year  it  aided  732  Sunday- 
schools  as  against  412  the  previous  year.  The 
wants  and  claims  of  the  Society  were  ably  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  address  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson  of 
Worcester. 

The  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society 
was  next  heard,  the  report,  showing  receipts  for 
the  last  year  of  a  little  over  $81,0(X),  a  larger 
sum  than  in  any  previous  year.  After  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  mission  churches  of  the  State, 
$38,000  was  sent  to  the  parent  society  at  New 
York.  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship  of  Somerville  spoke 
for  the  Society  in  terms  of  thrilling  interest, 
haring  lately  made  wide  tours  over  the  fields 
occupied  by  this  Society,  and  moved  by  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  which  come  of  personal 
observation.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Twitchell  of  East  Boston  in  a  forcible  apiieal 
for  the  missionaries  and  the  scattered  pioneer 
people  of  the  far  West. 

The  Ameru^an  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  v,’m 
the  last  to  be  heard,  and  w’as  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  haring  an  audience  already  wearied 
with  attendance  upon  the  six  preceding  meet¬ 
ings.  After  a  brief  rei)ort  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O. 
Means,  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  C.  A. 
Dickinson  of  Lowell,  Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt  of 
Cambridgeport,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Blodgett, 
twenty-nine  5  ears  a  missionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bgard  in  North  China.  These  addresses 
were  all  of  great  merit,  strong  in  interest,  and 
full  of  stirring  facts  and  appeals,  but  your 
crowded  columns  cannot  take  in  all  that  is 
said,  however  true  and  good. 

The  Convention  Sermon  has  always  held  an 
important  rank  among  Boston  anniversary 
proceedings.  The  Convention  is  now  over  two 
centuries  old,  and  in  spite  of  time  and  change, 
retains  its  original  feature,  that  of  relief  to  the 
families  of  deceased  Congregational  ministers. 
It  is  one  of  the  good  causes  in  which  Unitarian 
and  Orthodox  ministers  have  always  worked 
together,  holding  a  common  fund,  and  alter¬ 
nating  in  the  choice  of  preacher.  This  year 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Brooklyn.  At  the  business  meeting,  Dr. 
Chickering  said  that  for  nearly  half  a  century 
he  had  borne  tbe  benefactions  of  this  Society 
to  families  in  Maine,  amounting  in  all  to  near¬ 
ly  $15,000,  and  producing  a  vast  amount  of  re¬ 
lief  and  comfort  to  a  class  of  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian  women  bearing  a  hard  lot  uncomplain¬ 
ingly.  Measures  are  in  progress  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  fuud. 

Dr.  Peabody  at  Ministers’  Meeting. — On  Mon¬ 
day  last.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  of  Cambridge  met 
the  Congregational  ministers  by  request,  and 
gave  them  an  hour’s  informal  but  very  instruc¬ 
tive  talk  concerning  his  observations  of  relig¬ 
ious  affairs  during  his  late  European  tour.  Of 


the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  seen  in  its  own 
home  in  Rome,  he  said  it  had  fared  as  did 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  image  of  gjld,  silver,  brass, 
etc.,  and  which,  smitten  by  the  stone  cut  out 
without  hands,  became  like  the  chaff  of  the 
Summer  threshing-floor.  Whatever  of  pure 
worship  Romanism  may  have  once  had  in  It, 
had  disappeared,  till  little  or  nothing  of  spirit¬ 
ual  life  remains.  The  priests  in  Rome,  said 
the  Doctor,  go  through  their  forms  as  if  saying 
their  parts  in  a  play  or  drama.  While  such 
was  pa[)acy  as  he  saw  it,  Rome  presented  a 
most  animating  view  of  Protestant  labors  by 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  especially  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  and  it  was  the  same  in  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy.  Dr.  Pea¬ 
body  sfient  considerable  time  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere  in  Prance,  and  said  that  whatever 
that  country  might  be  politically,  in  religion  it 
was  not  so  much  Popish  or  Protestant  as  it  was 
anti-Christian  and  atheistic.  Yet  for  all  this, 
the  Gospel  and  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  be¬ 
coming  a  power  in  that  country,  of  which  he 
instanced  many  proofs,  particularly  the  McAU 
Mission  in  Paris.  Mr.  McAll,  as  described, 
was  an  English  Protestant  minister;  went  to 
Paris  with  his  wife ;  in  his  walks  circulated 
tracts,  and  drew  around  him  great  numbers  of 
inquirers ;  has  now  fifty  stations  in  and  around 
Paris ;  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  at  each ;  also 
has  an  industrial  school  and  a  medical  mission ; 
and  in  all  these  departments  reliable  helpers. 
The  Paris  police  force  give  Mr.  McAll  their 
hearty  good  will  and  aid,  not  because  they  care 
a  pin  for  religion,  but  because  he  helps  them 
to  keep  order.  He  is  receiving  liberal  aid  from 
this  country.  On  this  topic  Dr.  Peabody  was 
enthusiastic,  and  had  not  time  to  say  all  he 
wished.  His  orthodox  audience  did  not  seem 
to  be  hearing  a  Unitarian  divine;  and  they 
icerenot.  Why  is  he  classed  with  them  ? 

Puritan. 


Mr.  Moody  is  in  conference  with  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Boston,  with 
reference  to  a  plan  for  energetic  Christian 
work  there  during  the  Summer. 


IHinfsuts  ann  (ZTDurclirs. 


NEW  TORK. 

New  York. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 


of  New  York  June  11th,  John  H.  Magowiin  was 
received  under  the  care  of  Presbytery.  Mr.  Ma- 
gowan  WHS  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  having 
passed  successfully  his  examination  before  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  a  call  was  placed  in  his  hands  from 
tlie  Canal-street  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Dr.  Hall,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gilmore  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  part  in  tils  ordination  on  Sattbath 
evening,  June  24th.  A  call  from  the  Shih-h  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  (colored),  of  which  the  late  Dr. 
Garnett  was  pastor,  was  also  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Rev.  Redding  B.  Johns,  late  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Cleveland,  and  accepted  by  him,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation  on  Sunday 
evening  next.  Walter  D.  Buchanan  of  the  last 
class  of  Union  Seminary  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Two  members  of  Presbytery,  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  May  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Bicheubach,  were 
dismissed  to  ihe  Presbytery  of  Oregon. 

The  First  Church,  from  which  Dr.  Paxton  has 
just  resigned,  and  will  conclude  bis  ministrations 
with  next  Sabbath,  will  be  closed  during  July.  In 
August  the  pulpit  will  be  occupied  In  turn  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Niles  of  York,  Pa.,  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Norcross  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  On  the  last  Sun¬ 
day  iu  June,  Rev.  Dr.  Gosman  of  Lawrenoeville, 
N.  J.,  will  officiate. 

Bex.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  (the  pastor  of  the 
Madison-square  Church)  has  just  entered  upon  his 
vacation,  and  his  pulpit  will  be  filled  at  the  elev¬ 
en  o’clock  service  by  Prof.  Harris  of  Andover,  dur¬ 
ing  June  and  July,  after  which  time  the  cimrch 
will  be  closed  for  a  few  weeks.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
will  spend  his  vacation  chiefly  In  Europe.  The 

to  thia  honored  church  and  its  pastor.  8ixty-one 
have  been  received  at  the  several  church  00m- 
munioiis,  about  equally  divided  as  to  those  com¬ 
ing  on  examination  and  by  letter  from  other 
churches,  and  counting  those  received  at  the 
mission  chapel,  who  nearly  all  came  on  confession 
of  Vbeir  faith,  tbe  total  is  116. 

Harlem. — Tlie  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  Harle  n,  New  York, 
lield  joint  services  during  July  and  Augu.st  last 
year,  President  Taylor  of  Wooster  University  sup¬ 
plying  the  pulpit.  We  understand  that  the  same 
arrangement  has  been  made  for  July  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  Dr.  Taylor  is  at  once  instructive  and 
attractive  in  his  ministrations. 

Stapleton. — On  communion  Sabbath,  Ju'-o  3d, 
twenty  persons  were  added  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Stapleton,  S.  I.  (Rev.  G.  Meriwether  Mo- 
Canipbell  pastor),  fifteen  on  profession  of  faith, 
and  five  by  letter.  Tlds  makes  the  aggregate 
fifty-five  during  the  six  months  pastorate,  and  is 
the  simpleoutcome  of  faithfiil  orthodox  preaching 
accompanied  with  faithful  pastoral  visllution. 
This  is  the  pulpit  occupied  for  so  long  a  time  by 
the  sainted  Dr.  Rockwell,  whose  memory  Is  ten¬ 
derly  cherished. 

Hammondspobt.— The  evening  of  the  8th  of 
June  was  a  very  happy  occasion  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Hammondsport.  Their  new  organ 
(llie  generous  gift  of  a  lady,  a  friend  of  tbe  pas¬ 
tor)  having  been  completed  and  put  in  place,  was 
announced  by  a  concert.  Their  church  edifice 
having  been  remodelled,  was  made  still  more  at- 
traetlve  by  this  gift.  Prof.  Cramer  of  Elmira,  or¬ 
ganist  in  Dr.  Knox’s  Church,  brought  out  the  rich 
tones  of  the  instrument  and  displayed  his  re¬ 
markable  skill  as  an  organist,  both  in  execution 
and  improvising.  The  Misses  Everett  and  Lane  of 
the  same  place  also  delighted  the  audience  with 
duets  and  solos,  t'Oth  of  them  displaying  great 
compass  and  cultivation  of  voice.  Miss  Du  Puy 
of  Bath  by  requesi  played  a  fine  overture,  and  was 
much  admired  for  her  taste  and  execution.  Tiie 
full  house  aud  heariy  encores  tesiyied  >0  the  ap- 
preciaiioD  of  the  audience.  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  their  almost  new  house  of  worship  may  be 
henceforth  a  type  of  a  more  spiritual  temple,  lend¬ 
ing  their  thoughts  from  the  visitile  to  the  invisi¬ 
ble,  and  from  their  earthly  sanctuary  to  ono  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tbe  heavens. 

Rochester. — The  health  of  Dr.  Shaw,  I  am 
pained  to  report,  Is  quite  impaired.  He  was  unwell 
while  at  Saratoga,  in  attendance  upon  the  General 
Assembly — so  much  so  as  to  prevent  his  taking 
the  active  part  in  the  business  he  would  other¬ 
wise  have  done.  The  Sabl)alb  after  his  return  be 
performed  all  the  duties  of  the  day  as  usual,  but 
soon  after,  consulting  his  family  physician,  waa 
told  that  his  condition  demanded  Immediate  and 
protracted  rest.  The  Session  and  Trustees  of  the 
Brick  Church  were  called  together  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  8th  insl.,  to  consider  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Ely.  The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  that 
their  beloved  pastor  must  cease  work  at  once,  and 
take  his  departure  for  a  plaee  of  quiet  and  repose, 
not  to  return  before  October ;  and  that,  in  addition 
t<»  his  salary,  the  treasurer  should  pay  him  $500. 
This  prompt  and  kind  action,  wo  are  all  hoping, 
will  result  in  bringing  back  to  the  veteran  pastor 
of  tbo  city  and  region  somet-'ing  of  his  former 
physical  vigor.  The  fact  cannot  be  disguised, 
either  from  himself  or  others,  that  the  Doctor  is 
no  longer  a  young  man,  that  the  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  is  growing  old,  and  before  many 
yeara  must  be  exchanged  for  “ a  bouse  not  made 
with  bands,  eternal  iu  the  heavens  ” ;  but  because 
the  occupant  of  the  house  is  as  young  as  ever,  it 
is  difficult  for  him  to  realize  the  changed  outward 
condition,  and  conform  to  what  U  imperatively 
requires.  The  interests  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ, 
particularly  in  this  city,  aud  tbe  salvation  of  souls, 
demand  that  Dr.  Shaw  be  kept  out  of  heaveu  just 
as  long  as  he  has  strength  to  blow  tbe  Oosuel 
trumpet.  And  all  bis  friends,  and  that  iuolud  s 
all  who  know  the  man,  are  very  desirous  that  his 
gracious  reward  may  continue  to  accumulate,  and 
not  bo  reached  for  years.  wtomino. 

BoNDOUT.— The  Bondout  Presbyterian  ohuroh 
received  into  its  communion  on  tbe  10th  lust, 
nineteen  additional  membeis,  eleven  by  profes¬ 
sion  and  eight  by  certificate.  The  service  was  a 
ve^  impressive  one.  These,  with  the  additions 
in  Deoeiuber  and  March  last,  make  a  total  of  nine¬ 
ty-three  new  members  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Magee,  which  began  In  September  last. 

Durham.— Bev.  E.  H.  Pratt,  with  whom  ws 
parted  last  November  from  Ths  EvANasLiST  of¬ 
fice,  afflicted  with  lung  and  malarial  troubles 
which  had  become  seriously  threatening,  improv¬ 
ed  in  health  during  the  Winter.  For  two  months 
past,  however,  be  has  not  been  as  well,  aud  is  now 
among  tbe  Catskills,  hoping  that  tbe  pure,  invig¬ 
orating  air  of  tbe  mountains  will  briug  recovery. 
His  address  is  Durham,  N.  Y. 

OwRoo. — At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Binghamton  held  at  Owego,  June  7, 
1883,  Bev.  William  U.  Gill  was  Installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Owego.  Tbe  serme© 
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Tbe  Eighth  Thousand  Now  Ready 

OF 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

ELIZABETH  PBENTISS, 

*  AuUior  <(f  “  Stuping  Utavmmurd." 

I- One  Tolume,  crown  8to,  MS  pages,  wltb  Steel  Portrait 
and  five  full-page  Illustrations,  cloth, 

M  gdd/l/on  to  tike  Narrative,  tike  rofume  eonlaint  a  eopiout  uketUm 
from  J/rt.  /VeNtwf’e  eorrapondenee,  etpee’ollg  on  tnpie$  pertaining 
to  Ike  rtligioui  Itfe  and  intereeting  ;  erional  reminitcencet. 

From  the  Xation. 

<*  Ho  one  can  read  with  Indifference  the  story  of  a  life  so 
singularly  fortunate  In  Its  opportunities  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  and  no  one  can  read  without  profit  the  record  of 
her  beautiful  and  untiring  use  of  those  opi  ortunltles. 
She  had  a  reality  about  her,  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  the 
things  which  kept  her  from  platitudes,  and  from  morbid 
exaggerations.  ’  ’ 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Prime  in  letter  to  Xew  York  Obierver. 

It  Is  the  most  delightful  book  of  this  season.” 

From  the  Churchman. 

“A  simple  but  thoughtful  and  appreciative  narrative 
which  will  be  prised  by  all  those  who  have  read  Mrs. 
Ptentlss’s  books,  and  which  would  be  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  even  it  her  name  bad  not  become  famous.” 

From  the  Interior. 

”  Thousands  of  Christian  people  who  loved  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Prentiss  for  her  life-works,  will  read  this  charming 
memoir,  not  only  with  Interest,  but  with  great  spiritual 
profit.” 

From  the  Advocate. 

“All  young  people  should  make  a  practice  of  reading  at 
least  one  biography  every  year.  If  asked  to  select  one  from 
all  to  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  growing  or  grown  girls,  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  name  that  of  the  author  of  ‘  Stepping 
Heavenward.’  ” 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.. 

900  Broadway,  cor.  iOth  St.,  New  York. 

iSent  bv  mail,  port-paid,  on  receipt  of  Fraetonal 

amounte  may  be  remitted  in  pottage  rtampt.  Catalogue  of  Mrt. 
PrenUtt’t  bookt  tent  free  upon  application. 


IMkS  preuehed  by  Bev.  O.  Parsons  Nichols,  D.D., 
4he  oHarge  to  the  pastor  ulwen  ^y  Rev.  J .  Love- 
toy  Itobwtson.  and  that  to  the  people  by  Bev.  S. 
T.  Ctoiif,  a  former  pastor  of  that  church.  Thus 
aotteportant  pulpit  is  filled,  without  any  serious 
.delay,  with  an  able  and  well  approved  minister. 
May  the  relation  prove  greatly  useful  to  all  con- 
weened. 

LakeviIiUE. — This  church  (known  aa  the  First 
Church  of  Ocneseo)  is  now  vacant,  the  Bev.  N.  J. 
Conklin  having  preached  his  farewell  sermon  last 
Sabbath.  It  is  an  excellent  rural  parish,  deserv- 


wonderful  locality,  Bev.  J.  A.  Merrill  has  built  a 
beautiful  stone  church,  costing  $6,000.  The  stone 
is  a  dark  brown,  and  the  house  is  in  good  taste. 
The  audience-n>om  is  nicely  furnish^.  Texas 
pine  never  showed  to  bettor  advantage.  The 
beautiful  grain,  brought  out  b.y  a  coat  of  varnish, 
shows  how  nature  excels  In  painting.  For  a  long 
time,  the  four  pastors  of  El  Paso  (Methodist,  Bap¬ 
tist,  Episcopal,  and  Presbytorian)  have  been  wor¬ 
shipping  together  in  a  tenf,  p'eachlng  alternate 
Babl^ths.  As  housee  of  worship  were  built,  this 
beautiful  illustration  of  church  unity  became  less 
manifest,  but  not  less  real.  In  our  pulpit  were 
gathered  all  the  preachers  of  the  city,  to  witness 
the  dedication.  The  11th  of  March  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  day  even  for  this  fine  climate,  and  a  large  au¬ 
dience  was  assembled.  Mr.  Meirill  has  had  a 
struggle  to  accomplish  all  this.  He  is  another 
example  of  success  under  difficulties. 

HENRY  S.  LITTLE. 

San  Antonio,  March  21,  1883. 

MICHIGAN. 

Edwardsbubo. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Edwardsburg,  Mich.,  is  without  a  pastor,  and 
would  correspond  with  any  one  wishing  a  tine 
open  field  for  labor.  w.  h.  stabr. 

KANSAS. 

Atchison. — Rev.  S.  A.  Stoddard’s  address  is 
new  Atchison,  Kansas. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Pembina,  D.  T. — The  Presbyterian  Church  here 
I  appeals  to  the  friends  of  Home  Missions  for  aid 
to  the  amount  of  $150,  to  aid  in  securing  a  bell. 
This  congregation  has  struggled  heroically  to  se¬ 
cure  a  church  building,  support  their  pastor,  and 
do  other  church  work.  Tli«y  are  now  making  a 
determined  effort  to  pay  off  all  their  indebtedness. 
They  very  much  need  the  aid  requested.  This  is 
tile  most  Northern  church  (outside  of  Alaska)  in 
the  United  Stales.  Donations,  large  or  small, 
may  be  sent  to  their  pastor.  Rev.  R.  J.  Creswell, 
Lock  Box  6,  Pembina,  Dakota.  Reference — Rev. 
W.  C.  Roberts,  D.D.,  New  York. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Boston. — It  is  understood  that  Rev  Dr.  Mere¬ 
dith  of  the  Phillips  Church,  South  Boston,  will 
accept  his  call  to  the  Union  Church,  formerly  Dr. 
N.  Adams’. 

The  Old  South  Church  are  expecting  that  Rev. 
Mr.  Gordon  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  will  uliimatoly 
accept  the  call  exi ended  to  him  some  time  since, 
and  will  keep  the  pulpit  open  for  him. 

Rev.  Joseph  Ward,  President  of  Yankton  Col¬ 
lege,  Dakota,  recently  visited  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Perry  Centre,  Wyoming  couniy,  N.  Y.,  and 
presented  to  the  congregation  the  claims  of  the 
college,  which  resulted  in  a  liberal  cash  collection, 
and  the  promise  of  two  or  three  scholarships  of 
$1,000  each.  Mr.  Ward  was  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Yankton  church.  He  and  his  brother-in-law.  Rev. 
Sti^art  Shelilon  (also  a  Perry  Centre  boy),  who  is 
the  District  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  have  done  and  are  doing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work  for  Dakota. 

The  Chubch  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  one  hundred  and  Ilftielh  anniversary  on 
the  20th  of  June.  luviialions  have  been  sent  to 
all  absent  ones  whose  address  has  been  at  hand, 
to  partake  in  the  joyous  festivities.  This  church 
has  a  history  worthy  of  being  perpetuated,  and 
may  well  be  piously  pioud  of  many  of  her  pas¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  of  children  given  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  ministry.  Among  these  lovely  hills 
and  vales  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Richards,  Rev.  W. 
B.  Weed,  and  many  other  eminent  servants  of 
’  '  Love  and 
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WORLD. 

Mrs.  S.  A  Allen's 

WORLDS 

HairRestorer 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


(RETAIL.) 

Will  during  this  month  make  large 
reductions  in  all  their  departments  to 
close  out  at  once  the  remainder  ot  this 
season’s  importations,  and  will  add 
ihe  following  GREAT  BARGAINS, 
recently  secured  for  these  sales  at 
prices  much  below  the  importer’s  cost : 


IS  PERFECTION! 

Pnlilio  Buefactreaa.  Mn.  S. 

A.  Allen  has  justly  earned  thu  title, 
and  thousands  are  this  day  rejoicing 
over  a  fine  head  of  hair  produced  by 
her  unequaled  preparation  for  restor¬ 
ing,  invigorating,  and  beautifying  tha 
Hair.  Her  World’s  Hair  Restorer 
quickly  cleanses  the  scalp,  removing. 
Dandruff,  and  arrests  the  (all;  the 
hair,  if  gray,  is  changed  to  its  natural 
color,  giving  it  the  same  vitality  and 
luxurious  quantity  as  in  youth. 

COKPLIMEHTABY.  “My 

hair  is  now  restored  to  its 
youthful  color ;  I  have  not 
a  gray  hair  left.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  preparation 
is  not  a  dye,  but  acts  on 
the  secretions.  My  hair 
ceases  to  fall,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advantage  to  me, 
who  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  bald.”  This  is 
the  testimony  of  all  who 
use  Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen’s 
World’s  Hair  Restorer. 

«On«  Bottle  did  it-”  That  is  the 

exprcKioD  of  many  who  have  had 
their  gray  hair  restored  to  its  natural 
color,  and  their  bald  spot  covered 
with  hair,  after  using  one  bottle  of 
Mrs.  S.  a.  Allen’s  World’s  Hair 
Restorer.  It  is  not  a  dye. 


1,000  YARDS  BLACK  QROS  GRAIN  AT  $1;  REDUCED 
FROM  $1.35  PER  YARD. 

3,000  YARDS  “CACHEMERE  ETOILE  D’ARQENT.” 
$1.25;  REDUCED  FROM  $1.60  PER  YARD.  THIS 
IS  EXCLUSIVELY  OUR  OWN  BRAND,  AND  IS  CON¬ 
FIDENTLY  RECOMMENDED  FOR  WEAR  AND  AP¬ 
PEARANCE. 

1,000  YARDS  BLACK  GROS  GRAIN,  $1.50;  REDUCED 
FROM  $1.85  PER  YARD. 

FANCY  SUMMER  SILKS,  IN  CHECKS  AND  STRIPES, 
VERY  DESIRABLE,  AT  65C.,  75C.,  80C.,  85C.,  AND 
$1  ;  REDUCED  25  PER  CENT. 

COLORED  GROS  GRAIN  SILKS,  IN  ALL  THE  DESIRA¬ 
BLE  SHADES,  FROM  85C.,  TO  $3.50  PER  YARD, 
WITH  BROCADES  TO  MATCH  FOB  COMBINATION 
SUITS. 


iiBsuming  charge  of  the  church  in  Uoruana,  N.  x. 
There  he  continued  to  labor  for  five  yeais,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  church  in  Berkshire,  where  he  labored 
another  five  years,  when  he  relumed  to  Binghamton, 
the  endeared  scene  of  his  early  labors  and  the  beautiful 
lociility  of  his  earthly  paradise.  His  health  was  broken, 
but  his  inner  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  spiritual  force 
abated.  By  supplying  vacant  pulpits,  by  preaching  in 
destitute  nei,.,’hborhood8,  by  iuentifying  himself  with 
the  members  and  sustaining  the  pastors  of  his  former 
parish,  by  kindness  to  the  poor,  by  sympathy  with  the 
work  ot  the  Church,  by  fervency  in  epiiit,  by  largeness 
in  giving,  and  prayers  without  ceasing,  he  continued 
to  serve  the  Master  and  to  adorn  the  offi  e  of  the  holy 
minist^  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Nov.  16.  1882. 

The  Presiiytery  of  Binghamton  in  spreadiug  upon  its 
records  this  brief  notice  of  tbe  life  and  work  of  a  vener¬ 
ated  father  connected  with  its  history  for  flfty-six  con¬ 
tinuous  years,  would  make  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  gift  of  a  Gospel 
minister  distinguished  for  his  consecrated  learning, 
his  spiritual  force,  his  holy  example,  bis  abundant 
labors,  his  generous  benefact’ons,  his  faithful  preach¬ 
ing.  his  brotherly  love,  his  loyalty  to  the  Church,  and 
al>ove  all  bis  zeal  and  success  iu  tbe  work  ot  saving 
souls.  G,  Pabsons  Nichol. 

Binghamton,  lunc  C,  1883. 


Specially  suited  (or  general  distribution;  Intended  to 
meet  the  skeptical  tendency  of  the  times. 

t’HRISTlAMir  A>D  MlltAlLES.  By  Bev. 
Principal  Cairns,  D.D.  10  cents. 

EVIDENCE  OF  THE  HKSUHRECTIOX  OF 
CHRIST  FROM  THE  DEAD.  Bev.  C.  A.  Row. 
10  cents. 

CH REST  THE  CENTRAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY.  By  Principal  Cairns.  10  cents. 
ANTiqUITY  OP  MAN  HISTORICALLY  CON- 
SlDhRED.  By  Bev.  Geo.  Bawlinson.  10  cts. 
LOVE  FOR  SOULS.  Rev.  W.  Scribner.  15  cts. 

AMERICAS  IRACr  SOCIETY, 

160  Baasfu  Et.,  New  York;  62  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston; 
1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  76  Strte  Street, 
Rochester;  170  Elm  Street,  Cincinmti;  163 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chiergo;  767  Market 
Street,  San  i^ncisco. 


150  PIECES  KHYBER  CLOTHS,  IN  WHITE  AND  LIGHT 
SHADES,  50c.,  55c.,  AND  60C.  ;  REDUCED  ITIOM 
65c.  AND  75c.  PER  YARD. 

75  PIECES  NAVY-BLUE  TWILLED  FLANNEL,  SPECIAL¬ 
LY  ADAPTED  FOR  BATHING  SUITS,  64  INCHES 
WIDE,  40c.  ;  REDUCED  FROM  75C.  PER  YARD. 

80  PIECES  SERGE  DE  BEIGE,  ALL  WOOL  44  INCHES 
WIDE,  35c.,  WORTH  45c.,  PER  YARD. 

50  PIECES  ALL-WOOL  DE  BEIGE,  A  SPECIAL  BAR¬ 
GAIN,  20c.  PER  YARD. 

3,000  YARDS  DOTTED  SWISS  GRENADINES,  lOC.  ; 
REDUCED  FROM  25c.  PER  YARD. 

100  PIECES  Br,ACK  GRENADINE,  lOC.  ;  REDUCED 
FROM  35c  PER  YARD. 

50  PIECES  EXTRA  QUALITY  BLACK  GRENADINE,  25C.  ’, 
REDUCED  FROM  65c.  PER  YARD. 


Cbampton— Maiilixg--Oii  Tuesday,  June  5,  1883,  at 
the  Fourteenth-street  Presbyterian  Churi-h,  New  Y<>rk, 
by  Rev.  F.  H.  Marling,  pasbrr,  Henbt  E.  Cbampton, 
M  D.,  to  Ellen  Eliza,  daughter  ol  tbe  offluiatiug  min¬ 
ister. 

Whitlock— Boyd— On  Thursday  evening,  June  7th, 
1883,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presl>yteri«n  Chunth,  by  Rev. 
John  Hall,  D.l>.,  Benjamin  Mobbib  Whitlock  to  Mabie 
Scott  Boyd,  daughter  of  John  Scott  Boyd. 


165  EMBROIDERED  FRENCH  ZEPHYR  ROBFB,  $7 ; 

REDUCED  FROM  $16  EACH. 

230  EMBROIDERED  SATINE  ROBf»,  $10;  REDUCED 
FROM  $18  EACH. 

500  PIECES  BEST  QUALITY  SCOTCH  GINGHAMS,  15C.  ; 
REDUCED  FROM  35C.  PER  YARD,  BEING  LOWER 
THAN  THE  BEST  QUALITY  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 


Agents  are  wanted  in  all  parts  ot  the  country  to  canvass 
for  the  forthcoming  Actobioobafby  of  Thcelow  Weed. 
This  is  a  most  Interesting  work,  embracing  numerous  anec- 
dotes  ot  Mr.  Weed’s  early  life,  and  later,  giving  many  curi¬ 
ous  facts  respecting  the  Inner  political  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  tbe  half  century  when  his  Influence  was  so 
powerful.  An  Immense  sale  la  expected.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  terms  to  agents. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  OO., 
_ 11  East  17th  Stbeet,  new  Yobk. 


WHITE  LAWN  SUITS,  TRIMMED  EMBROIDERY,  $6.66 
— HAVE  BEEN  $8. 

WHITE  INDIA  MUSLIN  SUITS,  TRIMMED  POINT  LACK, 
$9.75— HAVE  BEEN  $14. 

WHITE  MULL  SUITS,  TRIMMED  FIGURED  EMBROID¬ 
ERY  AND  INSERTING,  $8.60 — HAVE  BEEN  $12.75. 
WHITE  INDIA  LAWN  MATINEE  SUITS,  TRIMMED  MNE 
NEEDLE-WORK  AND  SASHES,  $15.00— HAVE  BEEN 
>  $22.50. 


Chapman — At  iiis  residence  in  Bock  Stream,  Yates 
county,  N,  ¥.,  on  Friday  morning,  May  25ib,  1883,  Bev. 
Chables  Chapman,  aged  79  years.  “  The  memory  ot 
the  just  is  b;essed.” 

Hines  At  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  May  30, 
1883,  entered  into  rest,  John  C.  Hines,  aged  76  years. 

Bichabdson— At  Harford,  Pa.,  June  5th,  1883,  Mrs. 
Sabah  S.  Biohabdson,  wife  of  the  late  Bev.  Lyman 
Rkhardson,  aged  82  years. 


God,  first  drew  breath  and  inspiration, 
grief  sympat  liizing  with  their  beloved  pastor.  Rev. 
Joseph  Greenieaf,  in  his  anxious  watching  by  the 
bedside  of  his  daughter  and  onl.y  child,  divide  the 
licarts  of  his  people,  mioistered  unto  liy  Rev.  S. 
B.  S.  Bissell  in  his  place  at  JJ)-'  invitation  of  the 
society’s  committee. 

METHODIST. 

Medina. — The  Methodist  Church  here  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  fiftieth  year,  and  right  royally  has  the 
event  been  celebrated.  An  entire  week  has  been 
given  to  the  public  exercises.  All  the  ministers 


WE  OFFER  THE  BALANCE  OF  A  PROMINENT  MAN¬ 
UFACTURER’S  STOCK  AT  25  PER  CENT.  LESS  THAN 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES  OF  THE  SEASON.  THE  LOT 

EMBKACE8 

25  FINE  LAWN,  EMBELLISHED  WITH  SATIN  BOWS, 
AT  $5;  WORTH  $8  EACH. 

36  FINE  LAWN,  TRIMMED  WITH  HAMBURG  EDGING 
AND  SATIN  BOWS,  AT  $8.50;  RETAILED  ELSE¬ 
WHERE  $12.50  EACH. 

30  FINE  LAWN  DOUBLE  FLOUNCE,  TRIMMED  WITH 
WIDE  DOTTED  SWISS  EMBROIDERY  AND  SATIN 
BOWS,  $11;  WORTH  $16  EACH. 

24  FINE  LAWN,  TRIMMED  WITH  GOOD  QUALITY 
VALENCIENNES  LACE  AND  SATIN  BOWS,  $12 ; 
WORTH  $16.50  EACH. 

75  EMBROIDERED  MULL,  INDIA  LAWN,  FRENCH 
NAINSOOK  AND  DOTTED  SWISS,  TRIMMED  WITH 
THE  FINEST  CLASS  OF  EMBROIDERY  AND  LACE, 
AT  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW  PRICES. 


misses’  nun’s  VEILING  SUITS,  IN  CREAM,  PINK, 
BABY-BLUE  AND  CARDINAL,  TRIMMED  LACE  AND 
EMBROIDERY,  $7  AND  $9— HAVE  BEEN  $9.75  AND 
$12.76. 

children’s  SILK  DRESSES,  FROM  2  TO  6  YEARS, 
$4.50. 

misses’  SATEEN  AND  SEERSUCKER  SUI’TS,  TRIMMED 
LACE,  $3.75;  WORTH  $5.50. 

misses’  PLAIN  GINGHAM  SUITS,  TRIMMED  LACE, 
$1.79. 

ONE  LOT  children’s  WASH  DBF.SSES,«N  CAMBRIC 
AND  GINGHAM,  TRIMMED  LACE  OR  EMBROIDERY, 
79c. ;  WORTH  $1.60  to  $2. 

misses’  white  pique  SUITS,  TRIMMED  FINE  EM¬ 
BROIDERY  AND  INSERTING,  $2.76  AND  $4 — HAVE 
BEEN  $4.50  $6. 

children’s  w:  .e  pique  and  cambric  dresses^ 
98c.  AND  $1.48— HAVE  BEEN  $1.60  AND  $2.25.^ 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

don’t  be  SKEPTICAL.  REASON  TEACHES  AND  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  CONFIRMS  THAT  TARRANT’S  SELTEER 
APERIENT  IS  AN  INVALUABLE  REMEDY  FOB  ANY 
AND  ALL  DISORDERS  OF  THE  STOMACH,  LIVER  AND 
BOWELS.  A  TEASPOONFUL  IN  A  GLASS  OF  WATER 
EVERY  MORNING,  BEFORE  EATING,  IS  NOT  ONLY 
EXTREMELY  BENEFICIAL,  BUT  A  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
DISEASE  WHICH  NO  ONE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  DISREGARD. 
FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Notices 


Avierioama  'vlsltlI^(  Paris  will  find  tbe  church  of 
Uie  American  ‘Chapel  at  No.  21  Rue  de  Berrl,  Champe 
ElysAes,  to  the  serviceaof  which  they  are  cordially  invited. 
Heb.  X.  26. 

It  Is  to  be  rogrettod  that  many  people  forget  or  lose  pub¬ 
lic  worship  when  abroad,  not  accustomed  to  do  so  at  home. 
Many  young  men  here  from  Christian  homes  habitually 
neglect  Sabbath  obeervances.  These  would  he  personally 
Invited  to  religious  Influences  If  we  were  advised  by  friends 
at  twme  of  their  addresses. 

Acknowledgments  and  reports  will  be  sent  for  contrlbu- 
tlens  to  the  most  hopeful  and  Importantmlsslons  In  France. 

McAll  Mission  circulars,  with  times  of  services,  etc.,  may 


•be  found  at  the  American  Chapal,  A.  Q.  Board  pastor.  Ad- 


SUMMER  UNDEEWEA 


HEREAPTER  AIXi  DRY  OOODfl  SOiraB!F  or  re,  which 
WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  IN  THE  CITY, 
WILL  BE  DELIVERED  AT  ANY  ACCESSIBLE  PART  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FREE  OF  AT.T.  MAIL  OB  EXPR'^S 
CHARGES.  ,iQ 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  BY  MAIL  FOR  GOODS  OR  SAMPLE:*' 
WILL  HAVE  OUR  PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 


'^ouriBhing  Sunday-school  of  356  saholars,  toacb- 
ore,  and  oJBoerB.  BtitI  farther  mention  is  due  the 
beoevoleDt  and  working  organizations  of  the 
eharch,  «8peciall.v  those  iln  the  haniis  of  the  la¬ 
dies,  as  being  ^iigently  and  prosperously  con¬ 
ducted.  Tbe  matter  of  erecting  a  new  and  more 
commodious  house  of  worship  having  been  can¬ 
vassed  in  tbe  society  for  a  year  or  more  past,  ac¬ 
tive  measuFes  were  adopted  during  the  Winter, 
toe  result  of  which  was  tbe  securemeat  of  pledges 
auffleieiit  to  a^arrant  the  undertaking.  -The  con- 
traet  has  been  made  with  responsiltle  parties,  a  d 
toe  work  of  erection  will  be  begun  at  once,  the 
bouse  to  be  completed  on  or  before  July  lt-t,  1884. 
Tbe  new  church  edifice,  with  lie  appointments,  will 
probably  exceed  a  cost  of  S25.000.  la  this  con- 
neetioD  tt  may  be.adde<l  that  tbe  Methodist  Soci¬ 
ety  of  this  village  have  the  past  Spring  occupied 
a  new  and  very  tasteful  and  convenient  house  of 
wi>rsbip,  erect^  at  an  expense  of  about  $15,000. 
*ev.  George  P.  Avery  Is  the  much  pri  -.ed  pastor. 

Sbkeca  FAiiJUS.-^uBday,  June  3d,  was  obsen’ed 
aschildreirs  day  iu  this  church  and  Sumlav-school. 
In  toe  morning  the  pastor  gave  an  illustcated  ser- 
meo  to  a  large  congregation  containing  about  as 
many  children  as  adults.  Tbe  text  was  from 
Matt.  vii.  13, 14,  and  wasiillustraled  on  tbe  black¬ 
board  by  drawings  of  two  gates  wide  open — one 
narrow,  and  tbe  other  wide.  From  the  najTOw  or 
straight  gate  a  narrow  way  or  road  stretched  off 
into  the  distance,  terminating  in  the  word  Life, 
and  from  tbe  wide  gate  . a  broad  way  stretched  off 
to  the  ieft,  terminating  in  tbe  word  Destruction. 
In  toe  foreground  four  steps,  beginning  at  dnnn- 
eence  or  child  hood,  led  up  to  the  gates.  The 
steps  up  to  the  straight  gate  were  named  Truth, 
Obedience,  Goodness,  and  in  the  gate-way  the 
word  Faito,  witb  the  name  Christ  arching  the 
posts.  The  steps  up  to  the  wide  gate  were  named 
Beeeidioe,  Disobedlenoe,  Bad  'Company,  Swear¬ 
ing,  etc.  Thus  the  text  was  represented  in  a  pio- 
ture  which  aiipealed  to  the  eyes  of  tbe  children, 
as  well  as  to  their  understanding.  From  tltis 
picture  the  pastor  preached  to  the  children,  gain¬ 
ing  their  attention  throughout.  In  the  evening 
tbe  Sunday-echooi  built  a  pyramid,  one  section  at 
a  time,  tlie  front  of  each  section  illutninatlng ; 
some  name  or  title  of  Ohrist.  The  name  was  cut. ; 
through  the  front,  with  transparent  paper  back  of 
it,  and  gas  jets  back  of  all.  Thirteen  sect  ions 
thus  built  were  crotmad  with  a  fieral  cross,  and 
last  of  all  a  glided  crown  was  placed  on  the  cross. 
The  separate  parts  were  plao^  amid  appropriate 
recitations  of  Scripture  or  poems  by  classes  from 
toe  school,  and  by  resiKKisive  mu-le  and  singing 
by  the  organ  and  choir.  At  the  dose  tbe  gas  was 
turned  down,  and  the  effect  of  the  illuminated  py¬ 
ramid  with  Its  precious  names  was  thrilling  and 
touching.  The  conception  of  this  exercise  was 
borrow^  from  a  school  in  Gbieago,  but  the  execu¬ 
tion,  which  was  faultless,  was  by  the  suonrlntend- 
sat.  Mr.  8.  S.  Gould  jr.  Tbe  spacirtus  auditorium 
was  filled  by  an  attentive  and  interested  audience. 

PEXN8YLVAKIA. 

North  East. — Sabbath,  June  3d,  was  another 
memorable  day  for  the  Church  of  North  East,  i'a. 
Twenty-one  were  received  by  profession,  the  same 
number  that  was  received  at  the  March  commun¬ 
ion,  making  forty-two  by  profession  and  eight  by 
ieiter  during  tbe  past  three  months.  “  Tbe  Lord 
bath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
glad.”  c.  i.  hunter,  pastor. 

TEXAS. 

El  Paso. — “  Where  the  trails  cross,  cities  grow 
up.”  Ei  Paso  is  wonderfully  situated.  The  Mexi<«n 
Cwtral  Bailroad  oonoects  the  city  of  Mexico  with 
toe  Giould  and  Huntington  system  of  railroads  at 
El  Faso.  It  is  being  pushed  rapidly  to  comple¬ 
tion.  Tbe  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  F4  contin¬ 
ues  this  line  north  to  Kansas  Ci^.  The  Southern 
Pacifio  brings  toe  track  of  San  Francisco  through 
£1  Paso,  over  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  ft  Sun 
Antonio  Bailroad  to  New  Orleans ;  tbe  Texas  and 
Faeiflo  road  brings  the  travel  from  St.  Louis, 
through  El  Paso,  to  Oalifontla.  Then  a  projected 
road  to  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  vast¬ 
ly  shortens  toe  distance  to  tbe  shipping  of  tbe 
Pacific  noean.  And  another  road  from  El  Paso  to 
White  Oaks  opens  up  toe  vast  coal  fields  and  also 
the  rich  mining  Interests  of  New  Mexico.  Thus 
by  rail,  £1  Paso  Is  almost  equally  distant  from 
Wsiiass  City,  St.  Louts,  New  Orleans,  city  of  Mez- 
too,  and  San  Francisco.  But  the  situation  at  the 
“  eroaalDg  of  the  trails,”  is  not  all  there  Is  of  vi¬ 
tal  importanoe  at  El  Paso.  The  Mexican  city  on 
tbe  opposite  side  of  the  Bio  Grande,  once  bad  a 
gMt  iwpulatjon.  Even  now  there  are  several 
AsMand  Mexicans  in  old  £1  Faso,  sustained  by 
Ihimlng  and  mining.  Their  church  and  their 
toMses  are  ouHosIUm.  The  old  weather-beaten 
d^Boh  has  but  one  seat  in  It.  The  rich  and  poor 
ipc^nte  themselves  upon  the  floor.  Indeed,  for 


CLlUtlNO  UP  SALE  AT  GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


TJm  .Prealiytery  oY-Roclieater  win  bold  au  adjourn- 
•ed  aueetlng  lu  the  Geutral  Church,  Rochester,  on  Monday, 
June  18;h,  at  10  A.  M.  Important  busluoss  will  come  before 
the 'meeting.  LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  .Pxeshytovy  of  Troy  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  on  Moniay,  June  18,  1883,  at  7^  P.  M.,  In  the  Vros- 
byterlau  church,  Salem,  N.  Y.  Session  records  are  to  be 
examined.  WILLIAM  IRVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Preibytery  of  Westcheater  will  meet  at  Throggs 
Neck  on  Tuesday,  June  lOtb,  at  10:4>  A.  M.  Train  trom 
Harlem. river  at  10  A.  M.  C.  W.  .ADAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Pvesliytery  of  x<ake  Superior  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Florence,  Wis.,  on  Thursday,  June 
2l8t,at.7J  P.  M.  GEO.  8.  WOODHULL,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Preshytery  of  Columbus  will  meetat  Circlevllle, 
June  1>,:1883,  at  8  o'clockiP.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 


In  Merino  and  Balbrlggan  fttr  Ladles 
and  Children. 

ladies’  GAUZE-MERINO  VESTS,  19c. 
ladies’  FINE  GAUZE  VESTS,  25c. 

FINER  GRADES,  SILK  TRIMMED,  38C.  AND  50c. 
ladies’  balbriggan  vests,  38c. 

15  CASES  NEW  BRITAIN  KNITTING  CO.’S  LADIES’ 
GOSSAMER  MERINO  VESTS,  LOW  NECK,  HIGH  NECK, 
SHORT  AND  LONG  SLEEVES,  AT  45c.  ;  THE  GAR¬ 
MENTS  COST  TO  MANUFACTURE  $8  THE  DOZEN. 
children’s  GAUZE  MERINO  VESTS  (16  TO  34  INCH¬ 
ES),  15c.  UP,  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE. 
children’s  FINE  GOSSAMER  VESTS,  20c.  UP. 

ENTITLED  TO  CONSIDERATION. 

INDUCEMENTS  THAT  ARE  OUT  OF  THE  COMMON 
ORDER,  AND  WHICH  WILL  GIV  E  SUCCESS  TO  ALL  IN 
SECURING  GOOD  BARGAINS  IN  OUR 

Dress  Goods,  Straw  Goods,  Dross  Silks, 
Ostrick  Tips  and  Flumes,  Zdnslin  Underwear, 
^hite  Goods,  Laces,  Trimmings  and 
MlUinery  Goods. 


sireet  and  Madison  avenue,  w«h  tormally  tledical- 
ed  on  June  3d,  and  is  thus  described:  “  Uponen- 
leiiog  the  vestibule  of  the  new  church,  attention 
was  attracted  by  drawings  of  the  modest  places 
of  worship  lormerly  occupied  by  the  church,  the 
first  of  which  was  a  frame  building  erected  on 
Fayette  street  in  1808.  The  present  l^autiful  edi¬ 
fice  is  of  roughly-dressed  New  Jer.-.e.v  stone,  with 
an  effective  front  on  the  avenue.  The  porcli  is  a 
I  i  lple  one  of  pointed  arches  supported  ou  cJusieced 
columns,  with  foliated  capitals  surmounted  by  cau- 
Of  ies.  Above  the  central  a«x:h  is  a  large  traceried 
window,  and  over  that  again  a  trefoil.  Ttie  siiu- 
plicity  of  tlje  outlines  of  the  interior  is  such  that 


PIECES  BEST  TAPFilTRY  BRUSSELS, 

*  .AT  75c.  PER  yard; 

WORTH  $1  AND  $1.10. 
SOME  .AS  LOW  AS  60c.  PER  YARD. 

MUST  BE  SEEN  TO  BE  APPBCIATED. 


MANHATTAN  LIFE 


500  DIlfTERENT  STYLES  FINE  FANCY  PATTERNS,  ALL 
THE  NEW  COLORINGS,  .JUST  LANDED  (NOT  NUM¬ 
BERED  REGULARLY^  WILL  BE  CLOSED  OUT  AT  $10 
PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS,  OR  25  CENTS  PER  Y.ARD. 
SOME  .AS  LOW  AS  15  CENTS  PER  YARD. 


although  the  church  is  really  spacious  (seating 
about  700),  it  seems  more  so  than  it  really  is. 
The  walls  are  painted  iu  quiet  shades  of  blue  and 
buff;  the  roof  is  an  open-framed  one;  and  the 
jivindows  are  of  stained  glass  lu  half  tones  of  red, 
green,  and  blue.  The  organ,  (preseii led  by  John 
J.  Jones  in  memory  of  his  fe)  is  directly  over 
the  pulpit,  and  above  the  pi|  33  is  i  scribed  the 
motto  of  the  church  ii  illuminated  text:  ‘Look- 
iiig  for  the  blessed  hope  and  Epiphany  f  the  glory 
of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ..’'” 
The  total  cost  of  this  church  has  been  about  $205,- 
000  (including  the  net  cost  of  the  lots — $71,000), 
and  it  is  prac  ically  all  paid  for.  It  is  D]enlione<l  as 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR 


Tbe  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  a 
quiet  old  ooneern,  but  it  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  get 
new  business,  but  its  last  annual  record  is  as 
pleasing  and  gratifying  as  usual.  Its  report  places 
the  assets  at  $10,662,476.73,  and  the  surplus  to 
policy-holders,  by  the  New  York  standa’d,  at 
$2,229,371.09.  The  Company’s  income  for  Ihe  year 
has  been  $2,031,576.53,  of  which  $1,018,921.10  wa-s 
from  premiums,  while  the  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  $1,062,871.56. — Record. 


ALL  THE  NEW  DESIGNS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 


L.ACE  CURTAINS. 

IMMENSE  BARGAINS  THIS  WEEK. 

WINDOW  SHADES  A  SPECIALTY. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  .ATTENTION. 


SAMPLES  OF  PIECES  OF  GOODS  SENT  ON 
APPLICATION. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  ADDISON  GARDINEU. 

Addison  Oardiner,  for  many  years  one  of  tbe  leading 
citizens  of  'Western  New  York,  died  at  bis  suburban 
residence,  near  Boebester,  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  6. 
His  bealtb  bad  been  excellent  up  to  a  few  weeks  of  fats 
death,  when  Bright’s  disease  was  developed.  He  was 
a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  kad  completed,  by 
over  two  months,  his  eighty-sixth  year.  When  twel've 
years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  Manlius,  Onondaga 
county,  N.  Y.,  which  continued  to  be  the  home  of  Addi¬ 
son  until  he  had  completed  bis  academical  and  legal 
oducatioD,  and  been  admitted  to  tbe  bar.  Then,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  came  to  the  young  and  rapidly- 
gpowing  village  of  Bocljester,  with  the  history  of  which 
be  has  been  ever  since  identified — a  period  of  sixty-one 
yean.  He  secured  almost  at  once  a  good  legal  prac¬ 
tice;  ropidly  grew  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
public:;  ‘became  tbe  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Boeb- 
ester;  In  three  years  was  appolhted  District  Attorney 
for  Monroe  county,  and  before  be  was  thirty-three  he 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Throop  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  Eighth  District,  the  dut  es  of  which  he  discharg¬ 
ed  with  signal  ability  for  nine  years,  when  he  resigned. 
In  1844  he  wits  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  re¬ 
elected  in  *44.  taHhoagb  bis  associate  on  tbe  ticket,  Silas 
Wright,  was  defeated.  When  the  judicial  system  of  tbe 
State  was  radically  changed  by  the  adoption  of  the  Oon- 
stituGon  of  1844,  be  was  elected  Judge  of  tbe  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  thereupon  resigned  as  Lioutenant-Gover-  1 
nor.  He  served  upon  this  the  highest  Appellate  Court  I 
of  the  State  tOe  ''  term  of  eight  years,  and  then  de¬ 
clining  a  reflection,  retired  to  private  life.  But  though 
no  longer  on  the  bench,  he  was  not  suffered  to  lay  aside 
judicial  duties.  Up  to  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death, 
for  Bearly  thirty  years,  he  was  the  leading  Beferee  in 
this  section  of  the  State. 


HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Secretary.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  Ist  Vlce-Pres. 
S.  N.  8TEBBIN8,  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  2d  Vlce-Prea. 


Sixth  Are.  azid  13th  Street, 
•  NEW  YORK. 


56,  58,  60,  Oa  to  70  ALLEN  STREET, 
59,  01,  63  ORCHARD  STREET. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


4  N  UNDENOMINATIONAL  BEL1GIOU8  SOCIETY,  doing 
A.  an  Evangelical  work  of  longstanding  In  New  York  city, 
desires  to  secure  the  services  of  an  agent  to  have  charge  of 
lu»  offices  and  records,  and  engage  In  Us  outside  operations. 
The  character  of  the  work  does  not  necessarily  require  any 
other  Quallflcatlons  than  good  health,  earnest  Christian 
activity,  and  common  sense.  Salary  moderate.  Address 
“Association,”  P.  O.  Box  172,  New  York  City,  giving  lull  par. 
tlculors.age,  previous  experience,  etc.  .All  communications 
will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 


SEASIDE  SANITARIUM, 
ASSUST  FABZ,  IT.  J. 

A  delightful  resort  for  health  or  pleasure.  Close  to  the 
beach.  Hot  and  cold  sea-water  and  other  baths  in  the 
house.  Pamphlets  with  full  particulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Open  permanently.  E.  J.  FORD,  M.D. 


Absolutely  Pure, 


Tble  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  whoteeumeuess.  More  economical  than  the  or-'lnary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  incompeUiion  wltb  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  i»owd.-rB.  Sold 
only  in  oemi.  Royal  Bakiwo  Powdeb  Co..  106  Wall  St..  N.Y. 


Entraooe  examinations  begin  atO  A.  M.  June  18  and  Sept.  18. 
For  the  Vnlwersttyr  Register,  with  fullstatement  regard¬ 
ing  requirements  (or  admisalou,  courses  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarship,  etc.,  and  (or  special  In¬ 
formation,  apply  to 

The  PRESIUETT  of  WELL  lIMfi  RSITY,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


DRS.  STRONGS*  dlemedlal  InsUtwte,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Open  alt  the  year  tor  boarders  or  patients,  permanent  or 
transient.  Location  /unsurpassed.  Ample  grounds  and 
piazzas.  Table  and  appointments  flast-class.  Turkish, 
RNBSlawazidotber  bathe. 


VB  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NKW  YORK.— For  par- 
<  tlculars,  address _ MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


Of  Standard  Books,  many  of  them  the  best  editions  published.  YOUR  CHOICE  sent  for 
examination  before  payment,  on  reasonable  evidence  of  good  faith,  the  hooks  to  be  returned 
at  my  expensaif  not  satisfactory.  Special  bargains  THIS  MONTH.  New  publications  every 
week.  Prices  lower  than  ever  before  known,  ranging  from  Two  Cents  for  Tennyson’s 
“Enoch  Arden,’’  unabridged,  large  type,  to  $1S  for  the  largest  and  best  American 
Cycloiiedia.  Not  sold  by  dealers— prices  too  low.  Circulars  free.  Mention  this  jMper. 


U]^IVER8ITY 


SDbmCisenfcnto 


«  Our  •  *  5^71^  * 

*  •  price  •  I)Ook  * 

*  lellS'Kow  Io  orJer  » 

*  CIoIkin§*Skirf5*or  * 

*  Furni5kin§  GooJ5.  * 

*  JI-po5l^I'reque5l  * 

«  will  •  5el  •  il  *  *  « 

^jLnd^Brown. 

OAK  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA. 


DepartmeiitN  of  Arts  and  Science. 

msTRuenoN  free. 


JOHN  B.  ALDEN',  Publisher,  18  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Emtbanoe  KXAHNA'noNii  will  be  held  in  the  University, 
Buildings,  Washington  Square,  on  Tuesday,  June  19th,  and 
on  Tuesday,  September  18Ui,  at  10  A.  M. 

Recent  munlfloentgifts  have  secured  large  and  important 
additions  to  the  Apparatus  and  other  means  of  illustration, 
which  will  be  ready  (or  use  at  tbe  opening  of  the  next  col¬ 
legiate  year. 

ANNUAi,  OoxJtXNCEMENT  In  the  Academy  of  Music  on 
Thursday,  June  21,  at  10}  o’clock,  when  a  “  Semi-Centennial 
Commemorative  Address”  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
JOHN  Hall,  D.D.,  Chancellor  ad  interim. 

Alumni  meeUng  In  the  University  at  6  P.  M.  the  same  day. 

'  WELLT COLTEGE' FOrYOUNGlADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Full  CSolleglate  Course.  Music  and  Art.  LocaUon  beauU- 
tul  and  healthful.  Session  begins  Sept.  12, 1888.  Bend  for 
catalogue.  E.  8.  FBI8BEE,  D.D.,  President. 


t.  /R  about  to  BUILD  or  REMODEL 

MM  CHURCHES,  should  read  our 

JfX  f  pamphlet  on  “Church  Building ”- 

■P'-  -  v  on  Kxw  Matxbial  yos  Fanoo 

— Painting.  Warranted  proof  against 
from  the  roof  or  sides 

Ptons  tor  nxw,  or  the  remodeling 
or  Frescoing  of  churches,  with  «a- 
furnished  on  reasonable 
terms.  Pamphlet  as  above  sent  free. 
Address 

J.  S.  irORSAY  *  CO., 

Church  Architects  and  Decorators. 

Office,  67  Bible  Reuse,  New  York. 
Refers  to  the  Editors  of  this  paper. 

„  _  SMYgNA,  Del.,  J u  ne  1st.  1888. 

Mr.  p  Orsay — Dear  Sir :  The  plans  fi*  our  now  church 
zve  just  come  to  hand.  Our  builder  sayz  he  has  bee^ 
tranter  forty-three  years,  and  has  never  before  seen  such 
plans  for  all  parts  of  the  work.  This  from  a  mostor 


Cheap,  Attractive - 

- Helpful,  Hound. 

Hate-s  Of  subscription  per  year  to  schools : 

The  Westminster  Teacher,  monthly,  per  copy,  SOcts. 
Westminster  t^narterljr,  for  advanced  scholars, 

per  scholar .  . I5eta. 

Westminster  Lesson  Lenf,  (or  Intermediate 

scholars,  per  scholar .  6eta. 

Westminster  Primarjr  Leaf;  for  little  folks, 

per  scholar .  .....  ....  6cta. 

Lesson  LeaY  In  German,  per  scholar .  6cta. 

PwrwarJ,  Illustrated,  for  older  scholars,  month¬ 
ly,  per  scholar .  (Wets. 

’The  8.  8.  Ylsitor.  ‘Fully  illustrated,  twice  a 

month,  84ets.  |  onoe  a  month,  per  scholar.  .  Mats. 
'The  Mormlna  8tar.  Our  new  cheap  illustrated 
paper,  hair  tbe  size  of  the  “Visitor;”  twice  a 

month,  Diets. ;  onoe  a  month,  per  scholar. .  Acts. 

The  8nnbeam.  Illustrated,  (or  very  little  people, 

weekly,  per  scholar . 85eta. 

tS"  7310  rates  given  above  Include  pottage.  JSamplet  sent 
free  on  application. 

Subscriptions  (or  any  of  these  papers  received  for 
three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months,  and  (or  Ism  than  one 
hundred  copies  at  the  yearly  rates.  Payment  invariably  re- 
guired  in  etdeanet. 

p^Make  remiUanoes  in  Check,  Drufft,  or  Foetofflee 
Order.  Do  not  send  money  in  letters. 

Orders  and  money  should  be  addressed  to 
JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Pnblisher  of  Pertodieals, 

PBE8BTTEBIU  BOIBD  OF  PDBUUnoi, 

1334  Chewtnmt  8treet,  Phllndelphln, 

Or'to  Wabo  k  DBUitMOgD,  116  NosMU  Street,  New  York.  I 


His  mind  continued  to  be  as 
clear  and  vigorous,  his  discrimination  as  keen,  and  his 
judgment  as  sound,  as  ever;  and  his  Integrity,  his  in- 
flexitJe  adherence  to  justice  and  truth,  was  never  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Judge  Gardiner  was  eminently  symme«tol6i-  His 
form  wss  stately  and  erect;  his  bearing  aSitblqjuid 
oourteons;  his  entire  nature— intellectual,  social,  and 
moral— of  the  very  highest  and  most  expansive  order. 
Everything  about  him  Momed  to  lift  him  above  the  or¬ 
dinary  level  of  humanity.  ~*Ie  was  a  man  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  usual  language  v'*^mmendation.  What 
would  be  extravagant  pniise  spoken  of  most  men,  ap- 
pUes  quite  fittingly  to  him.  He  was  a  subject  of,  the 
work  of  graoe  under  tbe  evangelistic  labors  of  the  Bev. 
Charles  G.  Finney  in  Booheeter  in  1842,  and  united  with 
tbe  First  Church,  of  which  be  soon  became  one  ot  tbe 
strong  pillars,  and  so  continued  to  the  close  of  his  long 
Ufe. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  «  large  concourse  on 
tbe  afternoon  of  Friday,  June  8th,  the  senrioee  at  the 
church  b^ng  conducted  by  his  pastor,  Bev.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Bobinson,  aaelsjpd  by  Bev.  Dr.  Shaw  and  Bev.  George 
Patton.  Tbe  warm  and  glowing  language  of  his  pastor 
in  delineating  the  character  and  life  of  the  great  and 
good  man,  elicited  a  response  from  all  present.  The 
bar  of  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action,  appoint¬ 
ed  WQIlam  F.  Cogswell,  Esq.,  to  deliver  an  address  in 
view  of  bis  death,  on  Thnrsday  evening,  28th  lost., 
which  tt  was  voted  to  publish.  j.  *.  p. 


during  8wmmer  ▼•cation  for  Regnisr  or 
•  Instenctton.  Send  tor  circular. 

W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M. 


HIGHER  ENGLISH  BRANCHES. 

A  la^  of  experience  wishes  to  teach  next  8optem1>er. 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  with  experiments,  are  favorite 
studies.  Address  Box  814,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


DELIGHTFUL  SONGS 


For  Sunday  Schools. 

(HI  OLiDIHOSilRi.  COOD  AS  OOLO. 

BINIITEST  ARDYBE8T. 

$30  per  lOO;  36  Cents  hy  Mall. 

FOB  PRATER  MEETINGS. 
fiOSPEL  HTHS  COYSOLUAm 

486  8oncs.  Nos.  1,  8,  3,  and  4.  In  On#  Yol^pzo. 

ICC3IC  nniOV,  Beudi,  its  psr  ICO ;  is  essti  ssek  by  lUfl. 

W08M  6W.T,  "  W  “  a  "  " 

PtaU  Oatalegmt  tent  on  requett. 

vxxojawltuihxs, 

76  Bast  Ninth  8treot,  I  81  Randolph  dtrwot, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


AS  ■■  COLLEQK,  Oberlln,  O.,  offers  both  sexes 
l|hA|*|m  the  very  beet  educational  advantagee  at 
I  ||||l|  llll  the  very  lowest  cost.  Classes  in  all  Aoad- 
VWI  Ills  emy  and  College  studies.  Location  bealtb- 
f  uL  No  saloon  tempUttlons.  Elective  studies.  Nearly  1,600 
studests  last  year.  Winter  term,  January  2,  1883;  Spring 
term, April  10;  Fall  term.  Sept.  11.  For  full  informatton, 
address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MAB8H,  Secretary. 

OBBILIN  OONSEBVATOBY  of  music.— Under  the  Col¬ 
lege  steuagement.  FIret-claes  Instrnotlon  ■■ 

In  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Plano,  Organ,  ||I|A|*|||| 
Stringed  Instruments,  ko.  Class  or  prl-  llllltl  |||l 
vote  hssons  as  preferred.  For  catalogue,  VUUI  llll 
oddrtss  Prof.  F.  B.  RICH,  Director. 


59  Wan  Street,  New  Tort. 

But  akd  Sell  Bnxs  of  ESzoBurei^ 

ISSITB  OOMMEBOIAL  AlTD  TERYEUXSal 
Oremib,  available  in  aO  ports  of  the 
world.  Make  Teuioraphio  Traitsfbbb 


OFMoVETTOANDFROliEDBOFl.  Maeb 
OoiLBOnOKB  tS  ALL  FOBEME  OoOV- 
TRDBB. 


Singing  tbaoheb  wanted  in  a  public  institution,  a 
Okrlstlan  lady  who  oan  sing  aqd  play  well,  a  non-resi¬ 
dent  Of  New  York  or  vicinity.  Addrees  “  Superintendent," 
P.  O.  Itotlon  M,  Hew  Tork  City. 
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8BGBETABT  HENBT  KElfDALL*8  SPEECH  AT  haps  what  is  better,  Texas  is  just  a  little  larger  of  his  offloe  to  his  successors,  he  begged  us  tit^e-  came  necessary.  Already  there  are,  with  those  In  and  a  participant  in  that  far  more  Imposing  occa- 

•SABATOHA.  than  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  stow  special  care  on  certain  chuiches  quite  In  the  Missouri,  165  churches  in  the  South.  sion,  when  without  protest  or  a  single  resulting 

After  glancing  in  a  graphic  way  at  our  Home  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois;  that  is,  as  largo  far  South ;  ‘and  speaking  tenderly  of  them,  he  said  The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  reports  law  suit,  the  churches  denominated  New  School 
Missionary  work  and  progress  in  the  North  and  **  all  this  Northern  country  from  the  Hudson  river  “Watch  over  and  help  them;  for  we  shall  be  one  a  prosperous  year  just  closed,  and  money  in  the  and  Old  School  came  together,  and  a  witness  as 

West,  Dr.  Kendall  went  on  to  say :  to  the  Mississippi.  Its  coast  line ;  its  commerce,  again  by-and-by.”  I  think  he  and  others  of  that  treasury;  and  they  are  ready,  as  they  say,  “to  you  now  all  are  of  the  happy  results  and  the  large 

But  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  portion  present wnd  prospective;  its  cotton,  cattle,  sheep;  Committee  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  foster  push  forward  vigorously,”  and  “to  enlarge  its  successes  that  have  crowned  that  union,  I  can 

of  our  country  of  which  it  seems  to  me  too  little  ***  c®rn  and  wheat  and  hides  and  wool — that  all  such  fields,  and  r^ard  the  whole  country  as  work  in  the  South.”  This  is  its  new  departure,  its  only  express  my  profoundest  conviction  that  no- 

has  been  said.  I  refer  to  which  comes  out  and  goes  into  the  market  of  the  our  field,  as  before ;  and  that  whatever  otfaibr  de-  present  policy.  I  do  not  condemn  them ;  I  have  thing  short  of  the  real,  hearty  reunion  of  the  two 

Saatk  world — is  now  justly  attracting  special  attention,  nominations  or  organizations  may  undertake  to  not  a  word  to  say  against  such  a  policy— it  is  not  Assemblies  can  enable  us  to  meet  the  wonderful 

Pratioally  our  Church  baa  done  too  little  for  the  railway  system  is  new,  but  vast,  consisting  of  do,  we  ought  never  to  remit  any  part  of  our  re-  in  my  heart  to  do  so.  But  if  Presbyterianism  is  demand  of  the  present  day.  And  when  we,  both 
South.  The  great  development  of  the  West  the  ■  tl*ree  lines,  having  about  6,000  mileb.  sponsibllity  as  a  Church  to  follow  our  people  into  better.  If  it  is  wiser  to  have  a  solid  Presbyterian-  North  and  South,  become  one  in  heart  and  form,  I 

opening  and  rapid  settlement  of  new  States’  and  ^*1^®®!®®  1®  do  longer  the  only  available  gate  any  part  of  the  land,  or  undertake  to  supply  with  ism  in  the  South,  as  heretofore,  then  we  must  not  think  more  nearly  than  ever  before  our  Church 

Territaries  the  multiplication  and  extension  of  of  entrance  into  Texas;  but  direct  from  New  Or-  the  Gospel  any  portion  of  the  people  within  our  leave  wide-open  doors  in  every  State,  clusters  of  will  become  in  the  imagery  of  prophecy,  “clear  as 

railroads,  and  the  peiateteot  advertisement  of  by  way  of  Jackson  (Miss.)  and  Shreveport ;  wide  domain  who  may  be  destitute  of  its  offers  people,  especially  Northern  people,  on  every  hand  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army 

cheap  homes  by  railway  managers  and  other  in-  Memphis ;  from  Cairo ;  from  St.  Louis  by  and  advantages.  that  are  without  the  means  of  grace.  So  it  seems  with  banners.” 

tereeted  parties  have  concentrated  attention  too  ^®*Iou8  routes ;  from  Kansas  City,  and  from  far-  3.  The  same  principles  that  Impelled  us  to  stand  to  me  that  instead  of  wishing  us  out  of  the  South,  But  if  no  such  consummation  can  be  achieved, 
much  on  that  portion  of  the  country  There  must  West,  Texas  is  open,  thus  open  from  the  by  and  aid  the  churches  in  the  South  thus  adher-  our  Southern  brethren  should  welcome  us  with  open  then  I  think  our  duty  is  plain.  We  must  do  more 

of  necessity  be  a  wide  difference  between  an  occu-  *be  east,  northeast,  north,  ing  to  us.  Impelled  us  to  follow  our  own  that  have  arms,  believing  that  the  more  plows  are  put  into  in  and  for  the  South  in  the  best  way  we  can,  say- 

pled  and  Aa  unoccupied  country  in  its  appeal  to  northwest  all  lines  concentrate  upon  and  con-  since  gone  into  the  South.  If  they  had  all  gone  the  fallow  ground,  the  sooner  It  will  be  broken  up  Ing  to  our  brethren  in  the  South  that  we  have  no 
poor  and  homeless  but  that  difference  i^uld  '^**'**  railway  system  of  Texas ;  and  these  to  the  same  localities,  it  would  have  been  a  elm-  and  turned  into  a  fruitful  field.  desire  to  do  you  harm  or  to  interfere  in  your  work ; 

berera^edby  the  Church  only  so  far  as  the  needs  ^*“®®  o*  also  serve  to  measure  the  extent  pier  task.  But  as  Southern  and  Northern  men  Fraternal  Belatisns— and  more.  but  as  we  work  In  the  West  among  the  Baptists 

of  the^o  are  concerned  M^while  our  duty  to  State.  For  example :  the  road  across  the  went  into  Florida  or  Texas,  it  often  proved  diffl-  Do  you  ask  then  if  I  am  in  favor  of  “  fraternal  and  Methodists  and  Congregatlonalists  and  Epis- 

the  South  seemed  in  large  measure  to  have  passed  Texarkana  to  El  Paso  on  the  New  Mex-  cult  to  say  to  which  the  community  fairly  belonged,  relations  ”  ?  lam  in  favor  of  fraternal  relations,  copalians,  and  mostly  without  friction,  so  we  pro- 

out  of  mind  But  now^e  South  begins  to  call  for  18^72  miles  long,  or  as  far  as  from  New  and  hence  there  has  been  some  friction,  and  some  fraternal  relations  and  wtore,  tor  the  evangelization  pose  to  work  among  you.  Is  there  no  room  for  its 

assistance  '  ^  LaPorte,  Ind.,  or  Michigan  City  on  the  unseemly  strife  perhaps,  as  to  occupancy  of  fields,  of  the  land— fraternal  relations  and  more.  The  in  the  South  ?  There  are  men  on  this  floor  from 

1  The  Synod  of  Kentucky  is  asking  for  help  to  Central ;  and  the  road  from  Denison  on  the  But  we  have  only  to  carry  on  our  legitimate  work,  great  test  of  genuine  Christianity  is  brotherly  love.  Kentucky,  and  from  Tennessee,  and  from  Mary- 

push  forward  the  work  of  evangelization  within  ^  Laredo,  across  the  State  from  north  to  and  bear  our  fair  share  of  the  responsibility  in  That  is  God’s  impress  on  the  Christian  Church,  land,  that  if  they  were  to  rise  up  and  speak,  would 

lt«  borders.  The  necessity  for  such  a  movement  miles- is  as  far  as  from  New  York  to  the  great  work  of  evangelization.  But  the  more  “  Behold  how  these  brethren  loye  one  another.”  speak  of  wide  wastes  and  desolations,  even  whole 

we  are  told  is  more  urgent  than  ever  before  ^'*®  *^®  ^‘“®  across  we  examine  the  matter,  the  more  Northern  people  It  is  not  ritual,  it  is  not  dogma,  It  is  not  polity,  counties,  in  those  old  strongholds  of  Presbyteri- 

Slnce  1870  about  one  th  ousand  miles  of  railroads  ^*^®  ®**^®  ®®®*^^ard  from  El  Paso,  is  848  miles,  or  do  we  find  oftentimes  caHing  back  to  us  from  un-  but  it  is  brotherly  love.  anism,  that  have  no  Presbyterian  preacher  or 


have  been  built  in  the  State,  two  of  them  right  in-  .  , .  .v  ui  *  .u  i  .j  . 

to  the  heart  of  the  great  destitute  mountain  re-  course,  the  population  that  pours  into  so"  goes  on,  and  seeking  the  preaching  oi  the  Gospel  world  why  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  cannot  be-  people  in  the  Southern  States,  and  you  may  multi- 

glon.  Along  these  lines  will  flow  new  tides  of  8™nta  State  by  so  many  channels,  is  very  great ;  at  our  hands;  and  with  the  growing  movements  of  come  organically  one.  There  is  such  wide -differ-  ply  the  communicants  in  all  the  Protestant  chur- 

people*  they  indicate  and  necessitate  new  towns,  there  is  nowhere  a  gorge;  the  currents  all  people  Southward  and  Southwestward,  the  more  ence  in  the  mode  and  subjects  of  Baptism  that  a  ches  in  the  South  hyfive,  which  would  be  a  fair 

every  one  of  which  ought  to  be  supplied  with  the  ^ow  freely,  and  it  is  only  as  you  travel  over  the  apparent  is  our  duty  to  help  them,  and  supply  new  distinction  is  readily  recognized.  But  when  way  to  ascertain  the  size  of  their  respective  con- 

preaching  of  the  Gospel  The  Synod  is  waking  yon  observe  by  many  infallible  signs  how  nnd  destitute  localities  with  the  means  of  grace.  brethren  holding  the  same  faith,  using  the  same  gregatlons,  and  you  would  have  reached  but  12,- 

up  to  its  duty  and  responsibility,  and  proposes  to  gront  the  aggr^ate  must  be.  Towns  spring  up  so  Relations  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  symbols,  living  on  the  same  territory,  and  in  500,000.  There  remain,  then,  5,500,000  unreach- 


one-half  the  way  to  Savannah,  Ga. 


do  we  find  oftentimes  caHing  back  to  us  from  un-  but  it  is  brotherly  love.  anism,  that  have  no  Presbyterian  preacher  or 

expected  localities,  and  more  and  more  as  time  There  is  a  manifest  reason — manifest  to  the  church.  Boom !  Why,  sir,  there  are  18,000,000  of 

goes  on,  and  seeking  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  world  why  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  cannot  be-  people  in  the  Southern  States,  and  you  may  multi¬ 


undertake  an  aggressive  work  for  Christ. 


quietly,  that  we  out  of  the  State  scarcely  hear  or 


Churches.  .  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  from  the  same  honor-  ed  by  any  thorough  Church  influences.  Would  it 

It  seems  clearly  our  duty  to  do  more  in  the  South  o*!  martyred  fathers  and  mothers,  if  they  can-  Injure  the  Southern  Church  if  we  were  to  push  our 


2.  Tennessee  In  these  respects  is  the  counter-  *^now  their  names.  We  have  all  heard  of  Galves-  It  seems  clearly  our  duty  to  do  more  in  the  South  0“  nn®  martyred  fathers  and  mothers,  if  they  can-  Injure  the  Southern  Church  if  we  were  to  push  our 

part  of  Kentucky.  The  brethren  there  are  rous-  ton  the  seaport,  of  Houston,  of  Austin  the  capital ;  than  we  have  done  hitherto.  But  if  it  be  a  fair  “ot  be  one,  why  should  not  the  worldlings  in-  work  there  ?  Look  at  the  Methodist  Church.  The 

ing  themselves  to  a  sense  of  their  power  and  their  Paris,  and  Denison,  and  Dallas,  and  Fort  subject  for  adjudication  or  negotiation,  let  me  in-  quire  “  How  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  them.”  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  in  the  South  at 

dutv.  It  has  also  five  or  six  new  railroads  creat-  Worth,  and  Waco,  and  San  Antonio,  and  Pales-  quire  what  th e  Southern  Church  has  to  offer  us  in  “For  we  have  this  coinmandment  from  Him,  that  the  close  of  the  war  75,000  members ;  it  has  in- 
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ing  new  centres  and  making  new  outlets. 


tine,  and  Marshall,  and  Gainesville,  that  have  I  return  ?  In  Missouri  and  Maryland  we  are  large-  i^®  ioveth  God  love  his  brother  also.” 


creased  since  that  time  to  425,000.  What  has 


3.  BalUmore  Synod  begins  to  give  expression  to  from  5,000  to  35,000  Inhabitants,  and  others  like  ly  in  advance  of  the  Southern  Church.  IfHhey 
the  same  wants  and  the  same  demands.  So  from  ‘‘av®  scarcely  heard ;  and  yet  there  have  an  exclusive  right  in  Florida  and  Texas,  will 

the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  along  ®re  ten  towns,  each  with  more  than  10,000  people,  they  give  us  exclusive  right  in  Missouri  and  Mary- 


ly  in  advance  of  the  Southern  Church.  IfHhey  During  the  five  years  after  reunion  our  churches  been  the  effect  on  the  Southern  Church  ?  It  has 
have  an  exclusive  right  in  Florida  and  Texas,  will  were  blessed  with  a  wide-spread  and  powerful  now  850,000  members — an  increase  since  the  war 
they  give  us  exclusive  right  in  Missouri  and  Mary-  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  80,000  souls  of  fully  75  per  cent.  Soon  after  the  war,  a  church 


that  border-line  of  States  where  we  divide  the  Where  do  all  these  tides  of  people  come  from  ?  land?  Before  they  set  up  their  Assembly,  we  had  were  received  into  the  Church.  God  seemed  man-  was  formed  at  Chattanooga  in  connection  with  our 

work  with  the  Southern  Assembly  there  is  an  Large  numbers  are  coming  from  Italy ;  Germany  churches  in  Florida  and  Texas.  These  adhered  to  Ifestly  to  set  His  seal  to  that  great  act  of  brother-  Assembly.  It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years,  a 

awakening  among  our  ministers  and  churches  to  bas  furnished  great  numbers ;  the  Southern  States,  us  when  the  division  took  place;  they  have  con-  love.  But  how  has  it  been  for  the  last  five  self-supporting  church.  Has  it  harmed  the  old 

do  more  effective  work  in  the  home  misslontiry  notably  Virginia,  are  furnishing  large  numbers  of  tinued  unshaken  in  their  attachment  to  us  ever  year®  ?  What  mourning  over  the  desolations  in  church  there  ?  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  am 

field  The  reason  is  obvious  The  new  roads  in  ^bose  who  want  room;  and  from  the  Northern  since.  If  the  Southern  Assembly  would  be  un-  Zion  through  all  the  Church  1  Yet  how  has  it  been  told  that  it  has  never  prospered  more  than  during 

these  two  States  connect  with  the  growing  cities  States  men  are  fleeing  from  severe  Winters  and  able  to  break  away  from  their  friends  in  Missouri  f-b®  In®^  year  ?  We  have  not  received  the  tabulat-  the  time  since  our  church  was  organized, 

of  the  central  West  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  ®ninW  farms  to  a  milder  climate,  where  land  is  and  Maryland,  so  must  they  see  that  we  cannot  ®*I  results  yet.  But  the  past  year,  the  year  of  When  we  began  our  enterprise  In  San  Antoqio, 
and  thus  with  all  the  West  and  Northwest  and  by  ®beap  and  abundant,  and  as  for  the  pasture  withdraw  from  those  that  have  clung  to  us  during  fraternal  relations  how  different  the  record  con-  Texas,  men  protested  against  it,  notably  a  North- 

them  these  Western  cities  reach  out  to  the  south-  grounds,  where  men  herd  their  thousands,  and  all  these  many  years  of  separation.  If  they  feel  ceming  revivals.  How  many  churches  have  cried  ern  man  and  elder,  fearing  it  would  be  ruinous  to 

em  Atlantic  seaboard  and  penetrate  all  the  re-  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bound  to  follow  and  supply  those  who  have  gone  out  “The  Lord  hath  turned  again  our  captivity,”  the  church  already  existing,  and  yet  before  six 

sources  of  the  South  and  carry  from  those  cities  cattle— thatis  a  peculiar  industry  which  has  at-  from  Southern  States  to  Florida  and  Texas,  so  ^®  cannot  doubt  that  this  year  of  fraternal  re-  months  had  passed,  or  our  church  been  dedicated, 
and  States  their  manufactured  products  •  but  coal  tractions  to  many.  must  we,  as  well,  follow  and  supply  our  own.  If  Nations  has  been  a  year  honored  by  the  great  Head  he  confessed  his  mistake,  and  said  our  advent  had 

and  iron  and  marble  and  lumber  and  wheat  and  With  the  new  railroads  come  new  ideas,  new  in-  Southern  immigrants  there  reach  back  and  call  of  the  Church.  Is  it  an  accident  or  a  coinci-  been  a  great  blessing.  The  truth  is,  there  is  so 

com  and  cattle  are  put  on  their  fast  trains  with  <in®tries,  new  Implements,  which  put  a  new  face  for  help  from  their  kindred  and  their  friends,  our  denoe — without  any  spiritual  or  providential  sig-  much  room,  so  much  unoccupied  territory,  that 

through  connection  from  St.  Paul  and  all  over  the  everything.  The  antiquated  disappears,  and  friends  do  the  same.  nlflcance  ?  Let  him  believe  it  who  can  ?  0  sir,  the  increase  of  churches,  judiciously  planted,  is  a 

Northwest  to  Florida  Savannah  and  New  Orleans  ^^®  bright  and  fresh  and  modem  4.  Anothei' reason  why  it  is  not  wise  to  think  of  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  two  Churches  were  blessing  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  harvest 

and  people  are  gathering  in  new  centres  (and  comes  to  the  front.  And  with  all  these  new  and  withdrawing  from  those  States,  is  that  our  people  united  and  knit  together  in  brotherly  love,  and  field  is  so  large  that  the  multiplication  of  the 

Northern  people  among  them)  and  the  same  de-  ^^®®b  impulses,  the  Church  has  her  share,  and  Im-  would  thereby  mostly  be  lost  to  the  Presbyterian  would  concentrate  their  forces  and  close  up  their  reapers  multiplies  the  product,  and  every  addi- 

mand  and  the  same  cry  comes  from  them  as  from  provement  and  advancement  are  the  order  of  the  Church.  ,  .  ranks,  and  make  an  onset  upon  the  work  of  dark-  tlonal  reaper  stimulates  and  quickens  all  the  rest, 

the  other  States  I  have  named.  The  railroads  ^*'®  P®ople  call  for  the  preacher  of  the  Gos-  True,  our  Southern  brethren  say  they  are  more  ness  hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot,  we  should  soon  If  others  were  doing  all  the  work,  we  could 

loaded  with  lumber,  the  fresh  unfinished  villages  P®^  church  privileges;  the  church  edifice,  the  than  welcome  in  their  churches.  I  have  no  doubt  catch  glimpses  of  the  incoming  glory  of  the  final  readily  leave  it  all  to  them.  But  now,  just  as  in 
indicate  an  increase  of  population  and  a  concen-  Sunday-school,  and  the  air  of  new  life  and  hope-  of  it.  They  are  welcome  to  the  pews,  to  the  com-  triumphs  of  the  Cross !  If  the  two  Churches  were  the  West  so  in  the  South,  we  must  join  the  other 

tration  of  the  same  where  missionary  work  should  fulness  appears  at  every  t.irn.  munlon,  to  the  Sabbath-schools.  I  have  no  idea  united,  then  we  might  begin  to  win  back  in  great  evangelical  forces  to  extend  the  preaching  of 

be  done  A  few  weeks  aeo  as  I  stood  bv  the  srrave  of  the  that  they  would  not  be  cordially  received  by  the  Missouri  what  we  have  lost  in  the  divisions  of  the  the  Gospel,  till  the  whole  land  shall  be  retrieved 
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great  evangelist  and  forerunner  of  Presbyterian- 


Florida.  great  evangelist  and  forerunner  of  Presbyterian-  Southern  Church.  But  they  will  not  join  that  past ;  then  Kentucky  Presbyterianism  may  become  from  darkness  and  ignorance,  till  our  native  popu- 

This  is  especially  true  of  Florida.  Florida  has  l®m  in  Texas,  Dr.  Daniel  Baker,  and  remembered  Church,  in  any  considerable  numbers!  Nearly  a  a  thing  of  power  and  glory  as  in  days  of  yore;  latlon,  and  all  the  foreign-born  that  come  to  our 

an  Immense  number  of  visitors  every  year,  who  fly  how  Indefatigable  he  was  in  ministerial  work;  year  ago  a  gentleman  largely  acquainted  with  then  her  Institutions  might  fill  up  with  stu-  shores,  and  all  the  exceptional  peoples,  the  ne- 

from  the  North  to  spend  the  harsh  months  of  what  a  burning  zeal  he  had  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Church  affairs  in  Florida,  came  to  us  and  begged  dente.  the  centennial  of  the  old  Synod  become  a  groes.  the  Mormons,  the  Mexicans,  and  the  In- 

Winter  and  Spring  in  its  softer  climate.  The  rail-  often  riding  all  day  under  the  hot  sun,  reach-  us  to  push  forward  our  work  in  that  State.  I  told  Songs  of  praise  dians,  shall  know  of  Christ  and  His  salvation. 


way  companies  facilitate  the  journey.  The  mom-  ing  a  town  at  night,  looking  up  the  Christian  peo-  some  of  our  ministers  at  the  North  thought  would  forth  along  the  valleys  and  the  hill 

ing  papers  of  New  York  of  to-day  are  read  in  Jack-  pie,  if  there  were  any,  and  making  an  appointment  we  might  as  well  leave  the  whole  work  there  In  eWes  of  Tennessee,  and  weak  as  both  Churches 

soHville,  Fla.,  to-morrow  evening  at  6  o’clock;  for  preaching  that  evening,  often  engaging  the  the  hands  of  the  Southern  Church,  He  promptly  a™  in  Florida  and  Texas,  where  divided  we  fall 

^aad  what  can  be  done  for  a  paper  can  be  done  for  court-house,  ringing  the  bell  and  calling  the  peo-  replied :  “  I,  too,  have  queried  whether  that  would  out  united  we  stand,  we  might  more  nearly  over- 

A  passenger.  But  while  the  great  number  of  peo-  ple  together— they  not  knowing  what  entertain-  not  be  best;  but.”  said  he,  “I  see  that  they  will  taxe  the  gr^t  work  that  ought  to  be  done. 

ALire  tourists,  great  numbers  are  going  thereto  ment  was  in  store  for  them— and  continuing  to  not  go  into  that  Chwch ;  they  will  go  to  the  Con-  Already  there  are  signs  of  such  a  result.  A 
Boaroe  any  Wwtora  Stei*  <or  Tanttetr  -.-j.  ij.«ieworK  seemed  to  de-  greganonaiwte,  to  thft  Metaodls«« 

1.  pbr.sb,tb.b  Florid..  All  tb»»gbth,  Oobpbli.  11  tb,towBbotT.x».b.ttbbbw..,  <»  ««■»'  BAp  «  «(.  j. !■  ■■  r 

Winter  the  skies  were  darkened  by  day  by  the  and  thus  made  himself  known  all  through  the  grows  out  of  the  fact  of  the  two  General  As-  ,  ^ 

smoke  of  burning  forests,  and  the  landscape  was  State,  and  so  commended  Christ  and  Presbyterian-  f®“^l‘®®’ 


IlTuminated  a7n%ht  of  thS^  who  Tsm  to  all  the  people-I  say.  when  I  stood^  his  h«r®  I  deal  only  with  facts.  The  fact  that  there  State,  showing  that  where  the  brethren  of  the  two 

were  burning  off  the  timber  and  clearing  off  the  grave,  I  could  not  but  think  what,  an  auspicious  n*"®  *^o  Assemblies  that  there  is  a  reason  why  o®  ®™®  ”,®*5®®  ,  ®*®, 

land  for  settlement.  New  railroads  are  extending  work  ours  was  at  the  first,  and  what  opportunities  inhere  are  two— and  the  fact  that  the  Southern  tkev  are  for Vunion  of 

up  to  the  borders  of  the  Everglades  on  the  eastern  we  had  to  take  possession  of  the  land  for  Christ.  Assembly  Is  a  jprote«<  against  our  Assembly,  that  J  >  i  m  f  •  « 

side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  ov^r  to  Cedar  Keys  and  But  alas !  with  Ldh  a  start,  with  such  a  fine  pres-  ‘t  has  formulated,  and  that  its  newspapers  report  heart  and  a  union  for  work  in  the  Master  s  vlne- 
Tampa  Bay  on  the  western,  and  Jacksonville,  tlge,  what  is  our  position  to-day  ?  Of  Baptists,  grievous  charges  and  complaints  against  our  yny  •  u  *  t 

Feraandlna,  and  Tallahassee  are  connected  with  there  are  in  the  State  about  130,000;  Methodists,  Church,  and  insinuate  if  they  do  not  affirm  that  “  n  my  ju  gmen  pa  on  “e  w  a  say 
all  parte  of  the  State  and  with  the  rest  of  the  120,000;  Campbellltes,  popularly  so  called,  about  our  Assembly  has  been  so  far  wrong  as  to  justify  i®  iU-tlmed ;  the  work  of  Home  Missions  con- 

country.  New  towns  are  springing  up  as  if  by  50,000;  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  from  30,000  to  ®  withdrawal  from  it,  and  that  its  theological  ®  ™  ™®  ginen  no  ng  e®®  nn 

magic,  and  the  noise  of  the  saw  and  the  hammer  35,000;  while  the  Presbyterians,  all  told.  North  teaching  is  not  sound  either  in  the  pulpit  or  the  this  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  work.  Buies 

of  the  carpenter  and  builder  is  heard  on  every  and  South,  are  less  than  8,000 1  theological  seminary  ^the  knowledge  that  such  ° 

hand.  The  land  agent  or  the  real  estate  agent  is  We  have  a  noble  band  of  me" things  are  held  by  the  Southern  Church— are  lia-  .  ... 

the  first  to  meet  and  greet  you  as  you  step  from  ty-flve  in  number,  brave,  judici 


W®  have  a  noble  band  of  men  there,  about  thlr  stated  in  Southern  pulpits,  or  be  read  in  impossible,  for  two  parties  to  see  alike.  When 

L  the  Southern  newspapers,  which  they  ought  to  the  time  has  come  for  a  second  church  to  be  start¬ 


le  ^rs.  even  in  advance  of  the  hotel  agents,  in-  denying.  We  sometimes  exult  over  our  missions-  Jf  “rjoin  ed  in  a  growing  city,  men  may  not  see  alike.-  What 

dicatiug  that  one  has  come  to  buy,  and  they  are  ry  bands  of  brethren  in  Nebraska.  Iowa,  North  or  to  Lke  Northern  men  hesttate  aZt  to-  i®  a  fair  occupancy  of  a  field,  it  may  be  difficult  to 

ready  to  accommodate  him.  At  many  points  on  South  Dakota,  but  the  brethren  in  Texas  are  not  a  ^  ® HAfArmfne.  To  he  one  is  the  best  wav  to  avoid  all 


the  St.  Johns  the  steamers  throw  off  ^ell-filled  whit'behind'ihTb^t  of''trem.‘“our“work'' there  ‘"8  *‘^®  Southern  churches.  ^  O’er  distant  seas  and“clime3 

mail-bags  and  great  quantities  of  freight  and  was  never  more  prosperous  than  now.  We  have  Observe,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  say  6.  Many  of  our  brethren  at  the  South  have  ex- 

merchandise  where  no  towns  are  In  sight  show-  just  dedicated  a  new  stone  church  edifice  at  El  ther  the  action  of  the  Sou  hern  Church  w^  right  ^  the  hope  that  as  a  result  of  fraternal  rela-  O  m%ear  homerXre  loved  ones  cling, 

ing  that  though  the  heavy  forests  cover  the  river  Paso.  on  the  extreme  west.  A  church  edifice  cost-  or  not.  I  leave  that  question  entirely  out  of  the  ^  j  , 

banks  and  shut  off  the  adjacent  country  from  view,  ing  from  $13,000  to  $15,000,  a  gem  in  itself,  and  an  account.  But  you  will  remember  that  the  North-  Preedmen.  Yes.  if  it  be  possible,  let  us  And  they  are  waiting  for  me  there 

there  are  towns  and  settlements  lying  back  on  the  ornament  to4he  city,  is  about  to  be  dedicated  at  em  people  do  not  accept  those  views ;  they  are  in  millions  of  slaves  made  free  in  an  And  watch  to  see  me  come ;  ’ 

higher  lands.  The  same  hurry,  the  same  excite-  San  Antonio,  the  largest  city  in  Texas.  Besides  ‘he  Northern  Church,  they  were  reared  in  it,  they  without  education,  without  property,  with-  not  with  that  foreboding  care 

ment,  that  is  apparent  in  Dakota  or  Iowa  or  Mon-  these,  church  edifices  have  been  dedicated  during  love  it;  it  has  done  them  good,  and  only  good  business  habits  or  business  maxims,  without  followed  me  from  home. 

tana,  is  everywhere  apparent  in  Florida.  The  per-  the  year  at  eight  other  places — Coleman  City,  Al-  continually.  “  Here  their  best  friends,  their  kin-  g0jf.(jontrol  or  self-direction _ their  numbers,  with  tears  and  sorrow  now, 

centage  of  Increase  of  population  was  greater  in  bany.  Mineral,  Wells,  Millsop,  Cisco,  Lampasas,  dred,  dwell.”  They  will  not  rtedily  forsake  it*  helplessness,  their  low-down  estate,  appeal  b Jt  wftH 

Florida  the  last  decade  than  any  other  Eastern  and  Springtown-and  four  others  are  now  erecting  and  especially  they  dislike  to  join  themselves  to  a  Christian  heart.  To  elevate  and  evangel-  A  Jladn^s  on  their  11m 

State.  Great  numbers  of  these  people  are  North-  houses  of  worship,  making  thirteen  in  all ;  and  body  that  is  a  standing  protest  against  it,  and  them  is  the  great  problem  of  the  century.  I  a  ka  kjh  v,  j  au  i 

em  people.  ConsideraUons  of  health  drove  them  eight  fresh,  strong  new  men  have  recently  entered  they  shrink  from  putting  themselves  in  an  atti-  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Church-  They’re  standing  at*th°e°door^- 

from  Maine  and  Minnesota,  from  every  Northern  our  ranks  In  that  State.  tude  in  larger  relations  which  seems  to  themselves  ^  ^  O  ^1*3^  i  reach  thim-speed  my  sail- 

State.  Many  have  been,  and  remain  to  this  day,  what  is  the  Southern  Church  doing  ?  It  is  do-  to  dlspa-age  the  Church  of  their  fathers  and  of  necessity  for  work  among  the  Freed-  “®'^®'^  ^®®^®  them  more ! 

members  of  our  churches.  They  write  to  their  ing  hard  and  faithful  work  sp  far  as  It  can.  But  their  early  love,  that  seems  by  any  possible  Impll-  understand  ^ew  York,  May,  im. 

friepds  at  the  North ;  they  appeal  to  us  for  aid  to  look  at  the  force.  They  have*  184  churches  in  the  cation  to  count  them  as  being  in  a  condition  of  ^  - - . 

build  a  church  edifice;  they  beg  us  to  send  them  state,  and  79  ministers;  that  is  less  than  four-  antagonism  to  it.  It  seems  to  them  that  it-isa  disadvantage  and  at  arm’s  ^HE  NINTH  PBESBYTEEIAN  CHURCH,  TROY, 

preachers.  Being  of  us.  they  reach  back  to  us  as  ninths  as  many  ministers  as  churches ;  that  is,  on  dishonorable  thing  to  do,  and  questions  of  honor  j  always  said  that  It  was  one  of  the  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  during  the 

brothers  and  family  friends,  precisely  as  people  the  average,  every  minister,  old  or  young,  strong  ®re  questions  of  morals,  of  high-minded  conduct,  misfortunes  of  the  division  that  it  sepa-  entire  Sabbath  services  of  the  Ninth  Presbyterian 

®  ®  ®®L  or  feeble,  bas  more  than  ftro  churches  each,  and  which  even  C  r  s  an  y  recogn  zw.^an  w  c  we  yg  jj-om  our  Southern  brethren  in  that  great  Church,  Troy.  It  was  the  June  communion,  and 

Florida  is  larger  than  Illinois  or  Iowa  or  Wis-  many  of  their  best  churches  have  but  a  single  ser-  ““®*  be  careful  not  to  treat  lightly.  ^  pj.Qfly*ble  and  impressive  throughout,  and 

consin.  It  contains  over  69,000  square  miles,  and  mon  once  in  four  weeks.  [The  speaker  here  emphasized  and  Illustrated  belp  them?  Then  how  can  we  help  them?  Is  may  be  suggestive  to  my  brethren  in  the  ministry, 

ia  cabbie  of  a  vastly  larger  population  than  it  demand  for  missionary  work,  bis  point  by  an  allusion  to  the  case  of  Paul  and  there  more  than  one  way  ?  And  if  we  will  help  A  congregational  prayer-meeting  In  the  audlence- 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

By  Rev.  Edward  Hopper,  D.D. 

Speed,  speed,  my  ship,  across  the  main ! 
God  keep  thee  safe  and  sound ; 

I’m  longing  for  my  home  again, 

Aud  I  am  homaward  bound. 

A  path  of  light,  my  guiding  star 
Is  tracing  or  the  sea ; 

And  loving  voices  from  afar 
Are  calling  out  fci^  me. 

Blow,  blow,  swift  gale,  and  fill  my  sail ! 
My  home  is  sweet  and  fair. 

Among  bright  hills,  beyond  the  vale ; 

And  my  dear  friends  are  there. 

I  see  them  now — the  tears  they  shed 
When  struck  the  hour  to  part ; 

I  feel  their  hands  upon  my  head. 

Their  blessings  in  my  heart. 

I  hear  the  soothing  hum  of  bees. 

The  song  of  singing  birds ; 

The  whisperings  of  the  door-yard'  trees. 
And  loving  human  words. 

I  see  the  pathway  on  the  sod. 

Up  to  the  dear  old  door. 

Where  oft  their  gentle  feet  have  trod. 
Who  tread  that  path  no  more. 

How  oft  they  sang  sweet  hymns  of  home. 
In  soft  and  wooing  rhymes. 

To  win  me,  when  I  longed  to  roam 
O’er  distant  seas  and  climes 

I’m  weary  of  my  wandering, 

I’m  weary  of  the  sea ; 

O  my  dear  home,  where  loved  ones  cling. 
How  I  do  long  for  thee ! 

And  they  are  waiting  for  me  there. 

And  watch  to  see  me  come ; 

But  not  with  that  foreboding  care 
That  followed  me  from  home. 


No,  not  with  tears  and  sorrow  now. 
They  see  my  swift-winged  ship. 

But  with  a  glory  on  their  brow, 

A  gladness  on  their  lip. 

Among  bright  hills,  beyond  the  vale. 
They’re  standing  at  the  door; 

O  when  I  reach  them — speed  my  sail- 
I’ll  never  leave  them  more ! 

New  York,  Max,  1®®3. 


THE  NINTH  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  TROY. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  during  the 


is  capable  of  a  vastly  larger  population  than  it 
now  has. 


it  will  surprise  you  to  hear  that  some  of  our  North-  Silas  in  prison  at  Philippi.] 


them  for  the  Freedmen,  will  they  not  help  us  with  room  was  opened  by  one  of  the  elders  at  9 : 30, 


But  how  small  it  is  in  comparison  with  that  more  of  our  Southern  brethren  think  we  ^®  ^®™  withdraw  from  Texas  and  Flor-  white  men  and  with  all  the  exceptional  popu-  and  continued  with  unabated  interest  until  the 

b  ^  condition  as  to  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  South,  and  leave  all  ^'b®  Congregatlonalists  would  move  right  in  igtions?  We  are  interested  In  behalf  of  the  In-  hour  of  public  service  had  arrived — 10:30.  Then 

the  influx  of  people.  I  mean  the  State  of  country  to  the  Southern  Church,  on  our  track  in  ninety  days.  dians.  Are  not  they  ?  We  are  anxious  about  the  the  pastor  entered  the  pulpit,  and  conducted  a 

Texas.  particularly  Florida  and  Texas.  The  case  is  worth  This  notice  was  issued  from  the  American  Home  Mormons.  Are  not  they  ?  More  Mormon  teach-  most  impressive  service  of  worship.  I  say  wor- 

Texas  that  is  both  old  and  new;  that  was  held  consideration.  Notice,  then.  Missions^  Society,  Feb.  13,  1883:  “The  Amerl-  gjg  preaching  and  proselyting  In  the  South  ship  because  there  was  no  sermon,  nor  even  an 


Texas.  particularly  Florida  and  Texa 

Texas  that  is  both  old  and  new ;  that  was  held  consideration.  Notice,  then, 
now  by  the  French,  and  then  by  the  Spaniards ;  i.  Wben  the  Southern  Assen 


now  by  the  French,  and  then  by  the  Spaniards ;  j.  Wben  the  Southern  Assembly  was  constituted,  Home  Missionary  Society  is  taking  steps  to  than  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world.  Shall  we  address ;  but  we  were  brought  into  direct  com- 

that  was  part  and  parcel  of  Old  Mexico ;  a  field  for  there  were  churches  and  Presbyteries  and  Syn-  enlarge  its  work  in  the  Southesn  States.  Again  jqIq  hands  and  help  each  other  ?  If  so,  how  ?  munion  with  a  present  Saviour.  It  would  be  dllfi- 

revolutions,  insurrections,  and  Indian  invasions  ods  in  ten  States  of  the  South  that  adhered  to  us,  I  read  “  That  the  work  of  this  Society  is  now  be-  fphe  sturdy  orthodoxy,  the  Scriptural  preaching,  cult  to  define  the  cause ;  it  was  rather  the  slmplici- 

and  ravages;  whose  story  of  the  struggle  for  inde-  and  refused  to  be  counted  or  reckoned  with  the  pnshed  forward  vigorously,  is  indicated  by  the  zeal  and  self-denial  of  the  Southern  brethren  ty  and  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  service, 

pendence,  the  slaughter  of  its  heroes  at  Goliad,  other  Assembly.  Our  Assembly  could  not  cut  off,  ^be  appointment  of  Bev.  F.  B.  Doe  to  spend  sev-  could  not  but  do  us  good.  Could  we  not  in  like  Then  followed  the  recognition  of  nine  addltion- 

and  the  sacrifioe  and  immolation  of  the  entire  ©r  throw  off,  such  adhering  members.  Their  loy-  eral  months  in  exploration  and  pioneer  work  in  manner  impart  unto  them  some  spiritual  gift  ?  al  members — six  received  on  profession  of  faith, 

force  of  troops  at  the 'Alamo, ’surpasses  in  atrocity  aity,  in  some  instances,  cost  them  much;  and  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana ,  Can  we  not  be  on«  in  heart  and  effort  for  the  Mas-  three  by  letter.  During  a  pastorate  of  fourteen 

the  barbarities  of  savage  tribes  even  in  the  dark-  whether  we  and  they  were  right,  or  not.  It  could  ®^®®  employing  Bev.  D.  0.  Clark  of  Man-  tm-’g  kingdom  ?  “Beceding  from  no  principle,”  years  there  has  not  been  a  communion  without 

est  records  of  history.  Texas,  that  having  achiev-  not  be  supposed  that  we  would  forsake  them.  Chester,  Mass.,  for  several  months  past  in  a  siml-  expecting  to  have  our  own  opinions,  as  it  Is  inevi-  additions  on  profession.  This  service  was  unique 
ed  her  independence  by  most  heroic  sacrifices,  laid  Such  an  act  would  have  seemed  to  the  body  and  ^ork  in  Florida.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  an-  taijig  that  we  must,  but  “  letting  bygones  be  by-  and  intensely  interesting. 

herself  at  the  feet  of  the  United  States,  and  toe  qf-  the  world  heartless  and  absurd.  nouncemente  as  these,  there  are  many,  especially  gones,”  may  we  not  join  heart  and  hand  to  push  Then  followed  the  communion.  The  service 

Jer  was  rejected.  More  than  that,  she  came  again  ■  2.  When  the  Beunion  of  the  two  Assemblies,  call-  at  the  South,  who  say  “  Well,  the  Congregational-  church  of  Christ  in  the  North  and- in  the  closed  at  12 : 15,  and  I  saw  many  a  dampened  eye 

and  laid  at  our  feet  all  of  Arizona,  and  Utah,  ed  New  and  Old  School,  took  place,  the  matter  of  ^®^  never  did  anything  at  the  South,  and  they  gou^,  in  the  East  and  the  Vfrest,  from  the  Penob-  with  joyful  expressions  of  gratitude  for  such  ser- 

and  New  Mexico,  and  part  of  Colorado.  And  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods  o®'^®'^  This  is  the  old  siren  song.  Bel-  gcoAo  the  Bio  Grande,  from  the  Indian  Biver  of  vice. 

of  so  little  worth  did  it  all  seem,  so  little  did  was  given  in  charge  to  a  careful  Committee,  and  ®hazzar  lost^his  kingdom  on  a  similar  plea.  Florida  to  Behring  Straits  ?  Immediately  the  Sunday-school  gathered  in  the 

any  member  of  Congress  know  of  it — its  magni-  every  foot  of  land  from  the  southernmost  point  So  we  have  always  talked  about  the  Congrega-  Besides,  we  have  entered  on  another  phase  of  beautiful  apartments  erected  for  that  and  other 
tude,  resources,  prospects,  and  significance— that  of  Florida  to  the  northwesternmost  point  of  the  tlonaliste  and  the  South.  But  in  1859  there  were  work.  The  immense  immigration  from  foreign  church  purposes,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000 — all  paid. 

it  was  refected  again.  That  was  the  Old  Texas,  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  Territory  of  far-off  Alaska  but  two  Congregational  churches  In  Missouri — one  shores,  the  natural  increase  of  our  own  people.  Out  of  the  attendance  of  325,  108  had  been  present 

the  Texas  of  fifty  years  ago,  when  its  population  was  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  some  one  at  St.  Louis  and  one  at  Hannibal,  and  no  talk  or  the  vastly  increasing  railroad  system,  railroads  through  the  morning  service.  At  1 : 45  there  was 

was  60,000  or  leas ;  when  Galveston  was  almost  the  of  our  Synods  and  Presbyteries.  This  was  done,  prospect  of  enlargement  anywhere  except  in  the  rusving  not  East  and  West,  but  North  and  South,  a  baptismal  service;  a  large  part  of  the  Sunday- 

only  entrance  to  its  territory ;  when  no  man  knew  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Southern  As-  city  of  St.  Louis.  And  yet  in  four  years  they  had  new  railway  towns,  new  mining  towns,  new  in-  school  remained.  Thirteen  parents  entered,  six 

what  It  was,  and  the  few  that  ventured  to  predict  sembly,  but  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  65  churches,  and  to-day  upwards  of  4,000  mem-  dustries  developing  at  new  points,  everywhere  fattiers  and  one  mother  bringing  seven  sweet 

its  future  wore  looked  upon  as  hairbrained  enthu-  as  our  Assembly  had  covered  all  the  territory,  bers.  Why  cannot  they  do  in  other  States  what  throughout  the  land  demand  a  new  departure,  and  infante,  and  placing  them  each  in  the  arms  of  the 

siaste.  ^  and  that  by  no  act  of  ours  had  it  ever  been  divid-  they  have  done  in  Missouri  ?  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  Home  pastor.  They  were  by  these  loving  parents  and 

But  what  is  the  Texas  of  to-day  T  In  magnitude  ed,  or  any  negotiations  been  had  looking  to  that  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  whether  thejr  e*n  Missions — demand  in  my  judgment  the  united  pastor  consecrated  in  baptism  to  God.  A  large 

we  find  it  to  contain  274,000  square  miles.  But  result,  it  seemed  our  imperative  duty  to  care  for  or  will  enter  the  South.  They  have  entered  the  combined  efforts  of  the  North  and  the  South.  number  of  these  persons  had  attended  continuous- 

what  measara  shall  we  apply  to  it  (o  give  us  better  and  help  our  own,  and  that  without  proposing  to  South,  as  you  see,  and  they  have  cast  up  their  en-  Having  been  a  witness  of  the  union  of  Associate  ly  these  services  from  9 : 30  A.  M.  till  2 : 15  P.  M. ; 

ideas  of  so  much  space  ?  We  say  it  Is  larger  than  interfere  with  any  existing  church  that  had  seen  trenchmenteasif  they  had  come  to  stay.  Through  and  Associate  Beformed  Presbyterian  Churches  and  what  was  truly  amazing  to  me,  accustomed  as 

France.  But  it  is  as  difficult  to  oonoeive  of  France  fit  to  east  in  its  lot  with  the  Southern  Assembly,  a  single  organization  the  estimated  value  of  edu-  in  the  City  Hall,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  twenty-four  I  am  to  hear  so  much  said  against  long  services, 

as  of  Texas  itsM.  It  is  so  large  that  if  you  would  We  had  not  laid  down  any  of  our  reeponsibility  to  cational  Institutions  and  churches  in  the  South  years  ago  this  week,  and  observed  how  much  to  hear  not  a  word  of  complaint  that*the  services 

take  Painsylvanla  as  a  unit  of  measure,  you  may  enter  any  unoccupied  field  in  the  South,  and  that  since  the  war  is  $1,200,000.  And  though  most  of  stroffger  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  than  had  been  too  long.  At  6 : 30  the  young  people  met 

extend  Pennsylvania,  with  its  present  width,  from  we  were  to  treat  it  as  we  do  any  unoccupied  field  these  institutions  are  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  bodies  previously  were,  notwithstanding  for  praise  and  prayer,  and  at  7 : 45  the  audlence- 

the  Delaware  <»  the  east,  by  Its  parallels  west-  in  the  West.  I  remember  that  when  the  vener-  the  Freedmen,  by  a  vote  they  could  any  of  them  some  protests  against  that  action  and  some  re-  room  of  the  church  was  well  filled, 

ward,  to  the  top  of  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  or  per-  able  father.  Dr.  Musgrave,  turned  over  the  duties  be  turned  into  institutioas  for  the  whites  if  it  be-  suiting  law  suite ;  and  having  been  a  witness  of  Thus  ended  a  Sabbath  day’s  service  for  Christ, 


and  I  returned  to  my  home  asking  the  question. 
How  is  it  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  this  power  ?  I 
did  rot  find  oratory — not  a  particle  of  sensational¬ 
ism  ;  but  I  found  earnest,  intelligent,  well-order¬ 
ed  Christian  work.  I  felt  it  in  the  pastor,  the 
elders,  the  Sunday-school  workers,  the  devout 
women,  and  the  little  children :  for  I  found  in  the 
family  where  I  was  entertained  two  children — one 
nine,  the  other  twelve — not  only  members  of  the 
church,  but  beautiful  illustrations  of  early  piety, 
and  I  concluded  that  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  the  intelligent  consecration  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  A  Yisitob. 

WOMAN'S  NATIONAli  CHRISTIAN  TBMPRR. 

ANCB  CnON. 

Headquarters  16  East  Fourteenth  Street, ) 
New  York  City,  May,  1883.  ) 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  has 
removed  its  headquarters  from  the  Bible  House  in 
New  York  city  to  No.  16  East  Fourteenth  street. 

The  Michigan  Legislature,  by  a  vote  of  68  for 
to  13  against  in  the  House,  and  2  adverse  in  the 
Senate,  has  passed  an  act  which  has  the  following 
provisions:  District  School  Boards  shall  specify 
the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  provided  always  provision  shall  be  made  for 
instructing  all  pupils  in  every  school  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  gen¬ 
erally,  upon  the  human  system.  No  certificate 
shall  be  granted  any  person  to  teach  in  the  schools 
of  Michigan  on  and  after  Sept.  1st,  1884,  who  has 
not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physiolo¬ 
gy  and  hygiene,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  narcotics,  and  stimu¬ 
lants  upon  the  human  system. 

The  passage  of  this  act  is  largely  attributed  to 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  super¬ 
intendent  of  this  department  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Through 
her  efforts  a  similar  law  has  l)een  enacted  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  She  will  soon  visit  New  Hampshire  on  a 
similar  mission.  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  will  soon  leave  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  She  is  to  follow  'in  Miss  Frances  E.  Wil¬ 
lard’s  trail,  and  gather  up  the  sentiment  aroused 
by  her  visit,  and  organize  Unions  in  California, 
Oregon,  Wyoming  Territory,  etc.  Miss  Willard 
expects  to  visit  thirty  towns  in  California,  and 
sail  for  Oregon  June  8th,  and  will  probably  not 
return  to  her  home  until  some  time  in  September. 
She  has  already  addressed  forty-six  audiences  in 
thirty  days. 

FOREIGN. 

The  London  Cbown  Cotjbt  Pbesbytebian 
Chubch,  of  which  Dr.  John  Cumming  was  so  long 
pastor,  has  left  the  unsavory  neighborhood  of  its 
former  place  of  worship  and  secured  a  site  in  an 
aristocratic  locality,  where  the  cornerstone  of  a 
new  church  was  laid  May  9.  The  old  building  will 
be  retained  for  mission  work. 

Denmabk. — The  “Allgemeine  Evangelisch-Lu- 
therische  Kirchenzeitung  ”  of  May  11th  states  that 
a  vigorous  movement  in  behalf  of  temperance  is 
now  going  forward  in  Copenhagen.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  restraining  the  growing  evil  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  a  company  has  been  organized  in  that  city, 
with  a  capital  of  100,000  crowns,  which  will  erect 
a  number  of  coffee  and  eating  houses,  ^herein 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  will  be  furnished, 
but  nutritious  food  will  be  served  at  moderate 
prices.  As  has  been  done  in  Sweden,  so,  with  a 
like  object  in  view,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  aiiy, 
orderly,  And  cleanly  rooms  of  entertainment, 
which  will  be  supplied  with  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals. 

Opening  op  St.  Conan’s  Kibk,  Lochawe,  Soot- 
land. — This  church  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Campbell 
of  Blythswood,  Benfrewshlre,  who  is  now  resid¬ 
ing  on  the  island  of  Inistrynich,  Lochawe,  where 
her  son  has  erected  a  mansion-house.  It  is  built 
of  the  fine  stone  to  be  found  in  the  locality,  and 
consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel  end. 
From  one  of  the  transepts  the  tower  is  carried  up 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  but  it  is  intended  to 

imernally,  the  church  is  finished  in  rough-tooled 
work.  It  is  not  seated  in  the  orthodox  fashion 
with  pews,  but  is  provided  with  rustic  chairs,  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  architecture.  The  Duke 
of  Albany  will  present  a  stained-glass  window. 
Principal  Tulloch,  as  convener  of  the  Highland 
Committee,  conducted  the  opening  services  on 
Sunday.  The  building  was  crowded  to  the  door. 
Many  visitors  attended  from  Lochawe  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  present  and  her  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  presided  at  the  harmonium.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  the  Bev.  B.  Blair,  Cambusplany,  preached 
in  Gaelic,  and  again  in  English  in  the  evening. 

Fbayeb  of  the  Czab. — At  the  Cathedral,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  coronation,  Alexander  III.  kneel¬ 
ed  down  and  read  the  following  prayer,  prepar¬ 
ed  for  the  occasion.  Certainly  it  would  not  be 
easy,  in  so  short  compass,  to  put  in  words  any¬ 
thing  more  appropriate:  O  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers.  King  of  kings,  who  createdst  all  things 
by  Thy  word,  and  by  "Thy  wisdom  madest  man. 
Who  rulest  the  world  in  holiness  and  justice; 
Thou  hast  chosen  me  to  be  judge  over  Thy  peo¬ 
ple.  I  confess  Thine  unspeakable  watchfulness 
over  me,  and  bow  down  with  thanksgiving  before 
Thy  Majesty.  Do  Thou,  O  Lord  and  Buler,  sup¬ 
port  me  in  my  appointed  task,  inspire  me  with 
wisdom,  and  guide  me  in  great  service.  Let  the 
wisdom  that  is  before  Thy  throne  be  with  me. 
Let  it  descend  upon  me  from  Thy  holy  dwelling- 
place,  that  1  may  know  what  is  agreeable  in  Thine 
eyes,  and  the  righteousness  of  Thy  command¬ 
ments.  May  my  heart  be  in  Thine  hand,  that  I 
may  direct  all  things  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
confided  unto  my  charge,  and  to  Thy  glory,  so 
that  I  may  answer  Thee  in  the  day  of  jud^ent 
without  shame,  by  the  grace  and  bounty  of  Thine 
only  Son,  to  be  blessed  by  Him  and  by  Thy  holy, 
sanctified,  and  creative  Spirit,  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

Pbesbytebian  Chdbch  op  England.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  action  with  respect  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  was  carried.  It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Dykes, 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  M’Ewan:  “That  the  Synod, 
recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  matters  thus 
brought  under  its  notice,  and  the  necessity  lying 
upon  it  to  avoid  whatever  might  impair  the  just 
confidence  of  sister  Churches  in  the  loyalty  of  this 
Church  to  her  subordinate  Standards,  yet  deems 
it  wise,  while  affirming  its  unabated  adherence  to 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion,  and  its  gratitude  to  the  Church’s  Head  for 
that  venerable  symbol  of  the  reformed  faith,  so 
long  the  bulwark  of  orthodox  teaching  in  Presby¬ 
terian  churches,  to  appoint  a  special  committM 
with  instructions:  1.  To  consider  whether  any, 
and  if  so  what,  changes  may  with  advantage  be 
made  in  the  existing  formulas,  by  which  office¬ 
bearers  affirm  their  adherence  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  2.  To  consider  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  any  explanatory  declaration  be  adopted  by 
this  Church,  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  clear 
in  what  sense  the  Church  understands  her  subor¬ 
dinate  Standards  or  any  portions  thereof.  3.  To 
consider  whether,  with  a  view  to  secure  some 
briefer  and  more  available  compendium  of  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine,  this  Church  ought  not  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance  to  meet  at  Belfast  next  year,  by  memorial 
or  otherwise,  on  the  subject  of  such  a  digest  of 
doctrine  designed  to  embody  that  ‘  Consensus  of 
the  Beformed  Confessions  ’  on  which  the  said  Al¬ 
liance  is  based ;  and  finally  to  report  on  all  these 
points  to  next  Synod.” 

Pbincipal  Tttllooh  and  the  Theological 
Faculties. — Principal  Tulloch  has  issued  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  the  main  part  of  a  letter  dated  Nov.  8, 

'  1858,  which  he  addressed  to  the  University  Com- 
I  missioners  of  that  time,  and  which  appears  to 
him  “applicable  to  the  new  crisis  which  has  aris¬ 
en  regarding  the  Theological  Faculties  in  our  Uni¬ 
versities.”  In  the  course  of  his  introduction  to 
the  letter.  Dr.  Tulloch  says:  “For  myself,  I  am 
prepar«)d  to  go  further  now  than  in  1858,  and  to 
approve  of  the  removal  of  all  teste  from  our  the¬ 
ological  chairs — partly  from  an  increased  sense  of 
the  uselessness  of  teste  as  a  security  of  Christian 
character  and  conviction,  aud  partly  from  a  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  appointments  to  our  theological 
chairs,  in  the  hands  of  their  present  patrons, 
would  .always  be  made  with  reference  not  merely 
to  theological  attainments,  but  the  earnestness  of 
Christian  Interest  and  reality  of  Christian  schol¬ 
arship,  shown  by  candidates.  In  short,  I  have 
faith  that- the  best  man  would,  in  the  main,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  teach  theology  just  as  other  subjects, 
and  that  even  if  mistakes  were  made,  as  they  are 
sometimes  made  in  other  departments,  the  beet 
correction  would  come  from  free  discussion  with¬ 
in  the  universities  and  in  the  public  press.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  no  faith  in  protected  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  kind.  Free  discussion  is  the  life  and 
breath  of  all  science,  and  without  such  discussion 
it  is  Impossible  to  reach  sound  conclusions  in  the¬ 
ological  questions,  and  especially  in  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  most  urgently  demand  settlement  at  the 
present  day.” 
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pany’s  shops,  under  the  supervision  of  its  de¬ 
signer.  It  went  into  service  June,  1834.  It  has 
b^n  carefully  taken  care  of  and  repaired,  and 
with  very  little  diflference  is  precisely  the  same 
engine  that  it  was  forty-nine  years  ago.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  oldest  effective  locomotive- 
engine  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  geared  engine,  having  a  vertical 
cylinder,  with  walking  beam.  It  has  four  driv¬ 
ing-wheels,  each  thlrty-suL  inches  in  diameter, 
or  nearly  one-half  the  size  of  the  drivers  used 
on  modern  passenger  locomotives.  The  weight 
of  the  Arabian  is  thirteen  tons,  about  one-third 
that  of  the  modem  locomotive.  Its  tractive 
power  is  6,000  pounds.  It  used  to  have  fans 
connected  with  the  exhaust,  but  those  became 
broken,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  restore 
them.  With  this  exception,  it  is  the  same  en¬ 
gine  as  when  first  made.  It  is  in  active  service 
at  the  Mount  Clare  yards,  and  works  as  well 
now  as  when  first  put  on  the  road.  It  was  for 
many  years  a  passenger  engine,  drawing  trains 
on  both  the  Washington  branch  and  the  main 
stem.  As  far  as  could  be  learned,  it  had  never 
met  with  an  accident,  never  jumped  a  rail,  or 
run  off  the  track,  with  one  exception.  That 
exception  was  peculiarly  sad,  because  when  it 
ran  off  the  track  it  killed  Davis,  its  designer 
and  builder.  The  Arabian  will  be  engineered 
to  Chicago  by  Thomas  Galloway.  The  Chica¬ 
goans  will  thus  see  the  oldest  effective  locomo¬ 
tive-engine  in  the  world  run  by  the  oldest  liv¬ 
ing  railway  engineer. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


U/AIITCn  Reltgious  book,  tbe 

IIQ[.nlO  IlnlllCU  greatest  suooms  of  the  yecur.  Send 
for  Illustrated  circular  If  you  want  to  make  money. 

FORSHEK  Ml  kf  AKIN,  ClBcImiutti,  Ohio. 


Sdn-Spots.— Mr.  Serviss,  in  the  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  takes  the  ground  that  the  spots 
in  the  sun  may  have  some  connection  with  the 
cyclones  and  other  storms  that  have  been  so 
prevalent,  and  at  any  rate  he  believes  that  this 
question  offers  a  splendid  field  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  His  description  of  the  sun-spot  itself  is 
very  interesting.  He  says  that  its  entire  sur¬ 
face  was  60,000  miles  long  and  40,000  wide,  and 
therefore  it  hail  an  area  of  2,400,000,000  square 
miles,  or  about  twelve  times  the  area  of  the 
earth.  In  order  to  produce  the  changes  in  the 
spot  which  the  telescope  revealed,  Mr.  Serviss 
says :  “  Masses  of  gaseous  matter,  many  times 
greater  than  the  earth  In  volume,  must  have 
been  hurled  and  whirled  about  with  tremendous 
velocity.”  Milton’s  description  of  the  battling 
elements  of  chaos,  through  which  Satan  fought 
his  way,  “would  apply,  though  inadequately, 
to  the  scenes  of  chaotic  fury,  of  which  such  a 
sun-spot  is  the  theatre.”  An  English  observer 
says  that  on  May  24th  the  side  of  the  sun  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  earth  was  absolutely  clear  of 
spots,  and  that  all  the  areas  of  disturbance  had 
either  disappeared  or  passed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  sun,  with  the  sun’s  revolution  on  its  axis. 
The  sun  revolves  on  its  axis  in  about  twenty- 
five  days,  and  in  a  few  days  the  missing  spots 
will  again  become  visible,  changed  in  form,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Thk  American  Fish  Cultural  Association 
met  in  this  city  last  week.  t'ol.  McDonald 
read  a  paper  on  the  “  Development  of  the  Fish¬ 
hatching  Jar.”  He  spoke  of  the  many  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  arrange  an  efficient 
hatching  jar,  and  described  some  of  the  jars 
which  could  almost  be  called  successes,  but 
which  were  lacking  in  some  particulars.  Mr. 
Fred.  Mather  also  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Trans¬ 
portation  of  Crustaceans.”  A  letl^er  was  read 
by  the  secretary  from  Dr.  Garlick  of  Ohio  (who 
seems  to  divide  with  Seth  Green  the  honor  of 
being  the  originator  of  fish  culture),  in  which 
he  says  that  he  never  regretted  the  time  and 
money  he  has  spent  in  the  interest  of  fish  cul¬ 
ture.  Several  speeches  were  made  regarding 
the  practice  of  manufacturers  of  paper,  oil  re¬ 
finers,  &c.,  of  dumping  refuse  oils  and  acids  in¬ 
to  New  York  Bay.  It  was  stated  that  the  ref¬ 
use  carbolic  acid  from  paper  mills  destroys  the 
food  of  the  shad  and  of  other  fish.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Blackford  spoke  of  the  disappearance  of  fish 
and  lobsters  from  New  York  Bay  and  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Fifty  years  ago,  he  said,  fish  and 
lobsters  were  plenty  in  the  harbor.  With  the 
increase  of  sewerage  and  the  appearance  of.  oil 
refineries  they  had  disappeared,  and  the  few 
fish  now  caught  were  worthless  on  account  of 
the  kerosene  taste.  The  Rockaway  oysters 
would  also  soon  be  ruined  unless  something 
was  done  to  prevent  the  Barren  Island  facto¬ 
ries  from  pouring  sludge  acid  into  the  water. 
A  resolution  was  passed  asking  Congress  to 
prevent  this  injurious  method  of  disposing  of 
refuse  acids  and  oils.  The  election  of  oflBcers 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  held,  and  result¬ 
ed  in  the  choice  of  James  Beukard,  president ; 
George  Shepard  Page,  vice-president ;  Eugene 
G.  Blackford,  treasurer ;  Barnet  Phillips,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary ;  Fred.  Mather,  recording 
secretary.  The  Executive  Committee  elected 
is  composed  of  Fred.  Mather,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
G.  Brown  Goode,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Col.  M. 
McDonald,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Francis  Endi- 
cott.  New  York  city ;  Thomas  B.  Ferguson, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  C.  B.  Evarts,  Windsor,  Vt., 
and  Dr.  W.  M.  Hudson,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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wmoB  All)  noons. 

When  the  Weather  Bureau  was  established 
gr^  was  the  wonder  it  excited.  There  had 
bera  many  prophets  of  the  weather  before  thaL 
An  old  sailor  was  always  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
fallible  in  bis  predictions,  and  his  class  had 
their  unfailing  rules  from  which  they  never 
devistecL  On  shore  the  farmer  was  governed 
by  a  variety  of  signs,  the  way  the  birds  flew, 
the  oat  eatmg  grass,  the  way  the  sheep  turned 


’fhe  SUMMER  COLDS  and 
Coughs  are  quite  as  dan- 

\gerou8  as  those  of 
midwinter. 

V 

But\  they  yield  to  the  same 
treatment  and  ought 
9  to  be  taken  In 
\  time. 


Having  rebuilt  their  Qreenhousea,  Introduced  the  White 
Bprln  Water  and  the  new  Catohpole  Steam-Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus,  they  are  prepared  to  propagate  a  larger  and  better 
stock  of  Vines,  fee.,  than  ever  before. 

Strong  vlnee  of  Don  Juan,  Jeffebson,  Pockunoton, 
PRENTISS,  last  Washington,  Moore’s  Earlt,  and  Vbr- 
QENNES,  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  tl  each.  Catalogues  10c. 

WM.  H.  COLEMAN.  H.  ANTHONY. 


_  grass,  the  way  the  sheep  turned 
talk,  to  the  wind,  and  others  that,  like  some 
medidnes,  were  certain  specifics,  and  these  were 
helped  out  by  the  almanac,  that  predicted  dry 
weather  in  July  and  storms  in  September,  with 
all  the  oracular  profundity  of  a  modem  Yennor. 
And  thus  it  was  that  sdence  at  last  emerged 
from  the  douds  and  tbe  barometer  supplanted 
the  weather  vane  and  tbe  ram’s  tail,  yet  per¬ 
haps  not  always  satisfactorily,  for  it  cannot  be 
said,  even  now,  that  Old  Probabilities  can  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon.  Picnic  parties  are 
often  drenched  when  they  should  be  resting 
under  blue  and  unclouded  skies,  and  danger 
signals  are  sometimes  ordered  when  it  would 
be  as  safe  on  sea  as  on  shore. 

Now  a  question  is  agitated  that  never  enter¬ 
ed  the  heads  of  our  progenitors,  nor  disturbed 
the  heart  of  the  mariner  upon  the  deep,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  sun  spots  upon  terreetried  affairs. 
Science  acknowl^ges  its  entire  inability  to 
handle  a  cyclone.  It  cannot  tell  whence  it 
oometh  or  whither  it  goeth,and  the  only  advice 
given  to  the  sufferers  Is  to  build  caves  under¬ 
ground  in  which  to  find  shelter  against  future 
storms.  Is  not  this  rather  a  small  outcome 
from  tbe  immense  progress  science  claims  to 
have  made  ?  It  is  asserted  that  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  earthquakes  are  predicted  with  certainty, 
and  ;>eople  put  on  their  guard  in  ample  time  to 
secure  their  safety,  but  here  are  storms  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  profound  disturbances  of 
the  atmoephere,  which  can  be  traced  to  no 
laws,  and  against  which  men  are  as  helpless  as 
infants.  To  attribute  these  storms  to  spots  on 
the  sun  is  seemingly  but  childish  weakness,  an 
appeal  to  tbe  ignorance  of  the  masses.  No  one 
can  deny  it,  and  therefore  it  is  safe  to  affirm 
it,  but  it  would  be  well  for  science  to  first  de¬ 
termine  the  constitution  of  the  sun  before  thus 
setting  up  a  theory  in  regard  to  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  the  spots  upon  its  surface.  If  the  con¬ 
nection  between  sun  spots  and  a  cyclone  could 
be  established,  then  we  might  hope  for  some 
better  resource  for  safety  than  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

In  tbe  meantime  these  fearful  visitants  seem 
to  be  increasing  in  number  and  in  violence, 
and  they  will  severely  affect  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  West.  Who  will  long  to  go 
where  towns  are  licked  up  like  sheets  of  paper, 
and  houses  at  any  moment  may  be  picked  up 
and  deposited  in  a  lake  ?  Even  afl  earthquake 
is  less  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  sailor  in  a  storm 
is  excusable  for  his  sympathy  with  the  poor 
people  on  shore.  There  is  some  chance  on  a 
stout  ship,  but  very  little  In  a  light  frame  house 
in  a  whirlpool  of  air  travelling  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  a  minute. 

Next  to  the  cyclone  in  sudden  destructive¬ 
ness  oomes  the  flood  of  the  Western  rivers. 
There  is  an  occasional  visitation  of  this  kind 
at  the  East,  but  it  is  only  when  a  laiige  dam 
gives  way  that  the  occurrences  at  the  West 
can  be  realized.  There  the  result  is  hastened 
by  the  sudden  melting  of  heavy  snows  in  the 
mountains.  When  nature’s  storage  reservoirs 
are  thus  loose  woe  to  those  who  live  in 
“  gpilcbee  ”  or  in  “  bottom  lands.”  Towns  dis¬ 
appear  as  they  do  under  the  breath  of  the  cy¬ 
clone,  and  the  struggle  for  life  becomes  often 
hardly  more  than  a  gasp  for  breath  and  a 
mingfing  of  men,  women,  children,  animals,  and 
floating  timber.  Science  is  again  at  fault,  but 
acispoe  is  less  needed  than  common-sense.  Peo- 


For  ad  diseases  of  THROAT, 
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BREATHING  AP¬ 
PARATUS 
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have  been  tested  tar  forty  years.  Warranted  In 
every  respect.  Send  Iter  ctreolar. 

Tlie  Z.  Howard  YTatoli  and  Olock  Oo., 
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NAVAt  BATTLES 


Strawberries  and  Bice  Pyramid. — Wash  a 
tea-cupful  of  rice  with  cold  water  four  times, 
pouring  it  over  the  rice  in  a  colander.  Then 
put  it  into  enough  boiling  water  salted  to  cook 
it  for  fifteen  minutes.  Place  it  on  back  of  range 
and  let  it  simmer  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  Put 
a  layer  of  it  half  an  inch  thick  in  a  glass  dish, 
then  a  layer  of  strawberries  well  sweetened  and 
another  layer  of  rice  and  another  of  berries, 
making  each  layer  smaller,  so  that  it  forms  a 
pyramid.  On  the  top  place  a  cluster  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  leaves  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream  and  sugar. 

Strawberry  Fritters. — Make  a  batter  with 
a  coffee-cupful  of  flour,  two  well  beaten  eggs, 
a  table-spoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  enough 
milk  to  make  it  as  stiff  as  pan-cake  batter.  Add 
a  pinch  of  salt,  and  beat  it  well.  Mix  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  large  strawberries  and  drop  a  small 
spoonful  of  it  into  hot  lard  and  brown  lightly. 
Drain  on  a  sieve.  Cover  with  pouiftied  sugar 
and  serve  hot  with  roast  meats. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — Take  one  pint  of 
sifted  flour  and  rub  into  it  half  a  cup  of  lard 
and  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  butter.  Beat  one  egg 
to  a  froth,  turn  over  it  half  a  cupful  of  cold 
water,  stir  it  with  a  knife  into  the  flour,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  white  sugar,  roll  out  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  bake  on  three  jelly 
cake  tins.  When  lightly  browned  spread  ripe 
strawberries  well  sugared  over  one  cake,  put 
another  over  it  and  do  the  same.  On  the  top 
cake  sift  white  sugar.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Cherry  Sweetmeats. — Take  equal  weight  of 
cherries,  stoned,  and  white  sugar.  Put  a  layer 
of  sugar  into  a  stone  jar  and  a  layer  of  cherries 
over  it.  Fill  up  the  jar  in  this  way  and  cover 
it  tightly  with  a  paste  of  flour  and  water  and 
bake  for  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

To  Preserve  Cherries  on  the  Stems. — Select 
large  white-heart  cherries  and  boil  them  in  a 
sirup  made  of  three-quarters  of  their  weight  of 
sugar  and  barely  water  enough  to  dissolve  it. 
Let  the  cherries  just  scald  in  the  sirup  and 
skim  them  out  into  cans  and  let  the  sirup  boil 
fifteen  minutes.  Then  pour  the  sirup  into  the 
cans  and  screw  down  tightly. 

To  Dry  Cherries. — Remove  the  stones  and 
place  the  cherries  upon  a  platter  in  an  oven 
moderately  heated.  Let  them  remain  until  the 
oven  is  cool,  and  repeat  the  process  until  quite 
dry.  A  little  powdered  sugar  can  be  strewed 
over  them  at  each  heating. 

Cherry  Cordial. — Squeeze  the  juice  out  of 
■ronrTjuarwoi  mu  i  >  j  j  n  u  min  iiini  ot 

water  and  two  pountw  of  sugar.  Bcm  lotMteen 
minutes,  strain  and  bottle.-^pringfleld  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Lemon  Butter  is  excellent  for  tarts.  It  is 
made  as  follows :  One  pound  pulverized  white 
sugar,  whites  of  six  eggB  and  yolks  of  two, 
three  lemons,  including  grated  rind  and  juice. 
Cook  twenty  minutes  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring 
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Furniture. 


By  EDWARIT  MHIPPEN,  Medical  Director  U.8.N. 
A  Thrilliiiif  pic  ’orial  History  of  the  World’s  (treat  Sea 
Flghta,  with  ii>criinens  of  Naval  Architecture  of  all 
ages.  A  record  wonderful  Exploits  more  Interest¬ 
ing  than  fictlor-  Price  only  S*.  It  sells  everywhere. 
A  make  SI  00.00  per  month.  AddrOM 

J. C.  MoCuboy  SCO., Philadelphia.  Pa. 


35  A  37  Cortlsndt  St.,  New  YoriL 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS.  &c.,  &c. 


AGENTS  Wanted  IS; 

works  of 

low  in  Dries  s.r  *.nir  iiee««d  everywhere :  tulbersl  termSa 
■isMlii.  U-Jja*' —  *•)!>..  66  N.  Fuurth  St..  ^iUdcIijhia.  Pt. 


Gingei;  Buchu 


drake  and  many  of  the 
best  medicines  known 
are  combined  in  Par* 
ker*s  Ginger  Tonic,  in¬ 
to  a  medicine  of  such 
varied  powers,  as  to 
make  it  the  greatest 
Blood  Puriher  and  the 
BestHealtbAStMilli 
B«ttor«r  Erer  Uted 
_  It  cures  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  diseases  of  the 
Stomach ,  Bowels,  Liver 
Kidneys  &  Lungs,  &  is 
entirely  dUierent  from 
Bitters,  Gingn  Essen¬ 
ces  &  other  Tomes,  as 
it  never  intoxicates. 
Hiscox  ft  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  hand  booh  by  mail. 
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CEKTADILT 

BEST 


1  I^Mrreiaee,HBn.  ,oBerBto  InwstOTstbj 
'  best  secutlties  In  the  market.  FIRST 
Mort«a«e  LOANS  HPon  improvea 
/arm*.  Interejt andprlnclpaipaldondayof 
maturity  In  New  York.  Funds  promptly 

Jilaced.  Large  experience.  No  losses.  Send 
or  circular,  references  and  sample  foraia. 
P.  M.  PxRKins.  Piet.;  J.  T.  Wiiisi,  Vice 
Prea.;  L.  H.  Pamtixs.  Sec.;  Ouas.  W 
Giixitt,  Treat.'.  N.  F.  Habt,  Auditor. 


Also.*oMul«rtii/ «V«apv.t.  For€».li,eaay 
VitymcB(.,ort'«nt^<I-  ILLC8TRATED  CATA- 
LOOIIRm,  of  Styles,  with  net  prices,  sent  free. 
TSe  MASON  A^^  HAMLIN  Organ  and  PInnoCo., 

IM  Tremont  St.  Boston  1  <8  E-  Ht'*  St.  (Union  Square), 
New  York;  H9  V.bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Begalar  Price  $  1 25a00  without  Beach,  Book  and  Xuiio. 

The  Beethoven  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  moat  popular  Cabinet  Organ  ever  placed  open  tte 
market  During  thu  puat  IIM  werklug  4nye  6t434  where  manufactured  and 
■hipped  to  all  parte  of  the  civilised  world.  The  factory  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to 
eupiuy  the  demand,  working  nlghta  by  Edleen*e  Elecirle  Light  to  flli  orders  prompt¬ 
ly.  np*lf  jouareabouttopurcnaMaCabinetOiganortobuy  oneae  an  Inveetment 
to  seir again  you  should  avail  yourself  of  the  special  limited  oner  as  below.  (Be  enm  to 
read  DeecrfpUaa  af  Stapa  bd  aad  ST,  tea  Mlaw.) 

A  BRIIF  DKSORIPTION  OP  THK  INSTKUMKNT. 

Thera  are  TEN  FULL  SETS  OF  GOLDEN  TONGUE  REEDS  built  upon  an  entirety  new 
and  scientific  plam  producing  music  equal  to  an  organ  costing  four  times  its  vain# 
of  other  makea  The  Reeds  are  arranged  in  the  ReM  Board,  as  follows ; 

1st.  Set  Charmliur  Saxaabaaa  Re^a  tth.  Set  Sweet  Valx  Celesta  Reads, 

td.  Set  Famous  French  Ham  Re^s.  7th.  Set  of  Soft  Calla  Keeda 

Sd.  Set  Beautiful  Ptemla  Reeds.  tth.  Set  of  Dnlelana  Reeda 

tth.  Set  JnhUnnta  VIellna  Reeda  tth.  Set  of  DIapnean  Reeda 

Sth.  Set  Powerful  Sah-Base  Reeds.  10th  Set  of  Clarfmet  ar  Cdaata  Reeda 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  number  of  stops  used  In  this  famous  instrument.  With 
the  above  10  sets  Golden  Tongue  Re^s  and  tbe  following  8t<m  fourteen  (14)  distinct 
Combinations  are produced.  THUS  MAKING  THIS  OROA  EQUAL  TO  14  ORGANS  OF 
ORDINARY  MAKES  COMBINED. 

77  STOPS,  at  follows  st  Diapason,  S  ft.  tone.  IT  VOtX  (CELESTE, 8  ftton#' 
VIOLA  ^LCB.  4  ft  toneU  Vlotlna,  4  ft  tone. 

1  CELLO.  I  ft  tone.  10  Grand  Ej^ressione  8  ft.  19  Vox  Jubilante,  8  d  4  ft 

f  Melodia.  11  French  llera.8  ft  tone  90  Plco<^,  8  ft  tona 

8  Clsjvtbella.  IS  Harp  .Eolian.  91  Octave  COUPLJEH* 

4  SCB-BASB.  18ft  tone.  IS  VOX  HUMANA.  tt  Orchestral  Porte. 

6  Bourdon,  18  ft.  tone.  14  Echo.  8  ft  tone.  98  Grand  Orgaa  Step. 

8  8AXAPH0NE,  8  ft  tona  16  DulcUna,  8  ft  tona  94  Right  Knee  Stop. 

7  VIOL  DI  GAMBA,  8  ft.  tona  16  Clarionet  8  ft.  tone.  85  Automatic  V^e  Stop. 

Latest  Imupovements:  mizzo  knh  swill. 

LRbBsi.  iiiiprovempni.a.  macstoso  pcr^ssion,.*.. 

Fataatcd  Canthlaatlan  Swell.  To  which  is  added  the  AEROSTATIC,  EXPREtolON 
Compass  or  Regulator,  showing  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  pressure  uron  the  instru* 


“PAPA”  AND  “KAKHA.  ’ 

[From  Notes  and  Queries.] 

An  early  instance  which  occurs  to  me  is  in 
the  ‘  Beggar’s  Opera,’  (1727,)  where  Polly  Pea- 
chum,  I  think  it  is,  speaks  of  her  ‘  papa.’  The 
modern  change  from  ‘  papa  ’  and  ‘  mamma  ’  to, 
‘  father  ’  and  ‘  mother  ’  among  the  upper  clasji*' 
es,  which  began  about  thirty  years  ago,  seems 
to  have  been  a  reaction  against  a  custom  which 
had  gradually  crept  in  among  persons  of  a  low¬ 
er  grade.  As  soon  as  common  people’s  chil- 
besan  to  say  *  papa  ’  and  ‘  mamnaa.’ 
of  a  hi^er  class  were  taught  to  say  ‘father’ 
and  ‘  mother.’  It  was  among  my  High  Church 
friends  that  I  first  noticed  this  adoption  of 
‘  father  ’  and  ‘  mother.’  One  does  not  see  the 
connection,  but  such  is  the  fact.  When  I  was 
young  ‘  papa  ’  and  ‘  mamma  ’  were  universal 
among  what  may  be  called  the  middle  and  up¬ 
per  ranks  of  society,  and  to  this  day  ‘  ladies  of 
a  certain  age  ’  still  use  the  words.  King  George 
m.,  about  the  year  1762,  addressed  his  mother 
as  ‘  mamma  ’ ;  so  I  find  it  stated  in  the  ‘  Gre- 
ville  Memoirs.’  But  I  do  not  think  that  Charles 
II.,  unless  he  was  speaking  in  French,  ever  ad¬ 
dressed  Henrietta  Maria  by  that  endearing 
name  ;  and  I  feel  tolerably  sure  that  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  never  called  Henry  VIII.  ‘  papa.’  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  observe  that  ‘  papa  ’ 
and  ‘  mamma  ’  are  fast  being  supplanted  by  the 
old  original  ‘  father  ’  and  ‘  mother,’  For  ten,  or 
perhaps  loi  -.wonty  years  last  past,  children  in 
the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes  have,  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  been  taught  to  say 
‘  father  ’  and  ‘  mother  ’ ;  and  ‘  papa  ’  and  ‘  mam¬ 
ma,’  which  are  words  of  extremest  tenderness 
to  those  of  my  generation,  seem  now  tf)  have 
sunk  into  contempt  as  a  ‘  note  ’  of  social  in¬ 
feriority. 

A  patient  writes :  “  I  sleep  well,  my  appetite  is 
good,  and  my  digestion  is  much  improved.”  This 
is  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  use  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  its  nature,  action,  and  result,  with  reports  of 
cases  and  full  information,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1109  Girard  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  whisker  dye  must  be  convenient  to  use,  easy 
to  apply,  impossible  to  rub  off,  elegant  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  cheap  in  price.  Buckingham’s  Dye  for 
the  Whiskers  unites  in  itself  all  these  merits. 
Try  it. 


Iral  uot  b^Bterwsk  «  tnorrloane,  but  they  can 
oertaiDly  build  on  a  hill  in  preference  to  a  hollow. 
It  may  not  be  so  convenient,  and  the  water  may 
be  of  great  advantage  commercially,  but  if 
human  life  has  a  value  and  property  any  con¬ 
sideration,  they  should  be  protected  by  such 
means  as  ore  available.  Science  is  utterly 
helpless  in  such  cases  as  these,  and  men  are 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  The  wisdom 
of  a  miner  is  better  than  that  of  a  sage. — New¬ 
ark  Advertiser. 


all  the  while. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  Sick-room.  —  If  any  refreshments  are 
kept  in  the  sick-room,  they  should  be  kept  well 
covered.  Jellies,  blanc-manges  and  various 
liquids  used  as  cooling  drinks  are  more  or  less 
absorbent,  and  easily  take  up  impurities  which 
float  about  a  sick-room. 

The  Apparent  not  Always  the  Real. — The 
Sunday  School  Times  :  The  apparent  cause  of 
trouble  in  this  world  is  not  always  the  real 
cause.  Many  a  man  seems  to  be  breaking 
down  with  overwork,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  could  do  all  the  work  he  is  now  doing,  and 
more  also,  without  being  harmed  by  it,  if  he 
were  free  from  the  occasion  of  worry  and  the 
cause  of  friction,  which  he  knows  all  about,  but 
which  other  people  do  not  suspect.  So,  again, 
many  a  young  man  wiio  dies  of  acute  pneu¬ 
monia  or  of  typhoid  fever  would  have  lived 
through  that  attack  of  disease,  if  he  had  not 
waste(i  all  his  reserve  forces  by  drinking  or  by 
tobacco-using.  It  is  this  view  of  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  that  prompts  our  school  superintend¬ 
ents  and  our  superintendents  of  naval  and 
military  academies  to  forbid  it  to  the  youths 
who  are  under  their  charge.  It  is  not  the 
immediate  and  obvious  bad  effects  of  tobac¬ 
co,  but  the  ultimate  and  probable  effects,  that 
make  its  prohibition  a  wise  and  necessary 
measure.  Tobacco-using  certainly  endangers 
the  deterioration  of  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  welfare  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  As 
to  its  possible  good  in  exceptional  cases.  Dr. 
Sargent,  who  has  given  the  subject  much  com¬ 
petent  study,  has  said  recently :  “  I  can  easily 
conceive  of  a  man’s  physical  condition  being 
such  that  he  might  use  tobacco  in  a  way  that 
would  do  him  good  ;  but  I  never  saw*  one  who 
did.”  Yet  Dr.  Sargent  has  had  a  wide  sphere 
of  observation  from  which  to  judge.  If  he 
hasn’t  seen  the  man  who  was  benefited  by  to- 
baoco-using,  do  you  suppose  that  you  have  ? 

A  Cause  of  Dimness  of  Vision. — At  the  Com- 
menoement  of  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Prof.  Dudley  Reynolds  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  to  the  graduating  students,  in 
which  he  took  strong  ground  against  the  use  of 
tobacco.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  tobacco 
deranges  the  digestion  and  poisons  the  nerve 
centres  of  a  majority  of  the  male  members  of 
the  human  family.  A  species  of  blindness — not 
complete  but  partial  blindness,  sufficiently  great 
in  extent  to  destroy  the  reading  of  ordinary 
type — results  from  the  continued  and  excessive 
use  of  tobacco.  Careful  investigations  have  le<l 
to  the  discovery  that  that  form  of  habit  known 
as  smoking,  produces  the  so-called  amblyopia. 
This  form  of  amblyopia  is  precisely  identical 
with  that  produced  from  tbe  excessive  use  of 
alcohol.  :^th  are  incurable.  I  know  a  number 
of  persons  In  Louisville  who  are  now  practically 
blind  from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  A  lady 
in  Portland  was  forced  to  admit  that  she  had 
been  a  secret  smoker  of  tobacco  for  thirty  years. 
On  abandoning  the  habit,  the  further  progress 
of  her  dimness  of  vision  ceased,  though  there  is 
little  hope  of  her  regaining  that  power  of  per¬ 
ception  which  she  had  already  lost  She  may 
be  considered  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
enough  vision  to  go  about  and  attend  her  ordi¬ 
nary  household  duties.  Smoking  tobacco  has 
never  been  known  to  result  beneficially  to  any 
person  in  the  world.  It  always  lessens  the 
sense  of  smell  and  taste ;  it  always  contami¬ 
nates  the  breath  ;  it  always  creates  an  unstead¬ 
iness  of  tbe  muscles  through  its  irritating  effect 
upon  tbe  nerves ;  and  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  it  diminishes  the  capacity  for 
mental  labor.  .  .  If  the  money  destroyed  by 
burning  dgars  and  tobacco  in  Louisville  could 
be  paid  into  tbe  city  treasury,  it  would  support 
all  our  charitable  institutions,  and  pay  the  en¬ 
tire  expense  of  the  street-cleaning  department 
besides.  This  would  reduce  taxation  nearly  or 
quite  one-half,  and  produce  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  public  health. 


PBOTECTDia  PEACHES  PEOK  CUSCUIIOS. 

There  are  many  places  where  perfect  peaches 
cannot  be  grown  on  account  of  the  curculio. 
The  American  Agriculturist  says ;  In  ^uthem 
Illinois  thousands  of  bushels  are  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  every  year,  which  from  this  cause  are 
not  fit  to  be  eaten.  A  few  curculios  left  undis¬ 
turbed  will  despoil  the  trees  of  a  heavy  setting 
of  fruit.  The  beetle  winters  in  leaves  and  rub¬ 
bish,  and  in  the  Spring  feeds  on  the  peach 
leaves  as  soon  as  they  b^io  to  grow,  and  de¬ 
posits  its  eggs  in  the  young  peaches,  causing 
the  fall  of  many  before  they  are  larger  than  the 
end  of  one’s  little  finger.  After  the  fruit  falls, 
the  worm  leaves  it,  goes  into  the  ground,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  oomes  out  a  perfect  insect,  ready 
to  repeat  the  process.  The  second  brood  oomes 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer.  [This  is 
a  p^int  upon  which  entomologists  differ,  some 
(^aiming  that  there  is  but  a  single  brood. — 
Eds.]  It  is  estimated  that  every  female  cur¬ 
culio  has  at  least  200  progeny  by  Autumn 
which  survive  all  the  snares  set  for  them. 
Hence  the  importance  of  destroying  as  many  of 
the  Spring  beetles  as  possible.  This  is  done  in 
three  ways :  by  traps,  by  destroying  the  fallen 
peaches,  and  by  catching  the  curculios  on  a 
sheet 

As  soon  as  the  trees  blossom,  plow  and  har¬ 
row  the  orchard,  and  with  a  hoe  level  smooth 
and  pat  down  hard  a  circle  of  IJ  feet  around 
the  base  of  each  tree.  Remove  all  leaves  and 
rubbish  that  would  afford  a  hiding-place ;  then 
take  chips,  pieces  of  wood,  bark,  or  better, 
corn-oobs  enough  to  encircle  the  tree  close 
against  the  collar.  The  curculios  ascend  the 
tree  at  night  to  feed,  and  come  down  to  hide  in 
the  AQoming.  Findhog  the  traps,  they  go  un¬ 
der  them,  where  they  can  be  readily  found  and 
killed.  All  fallen  fruit  should  be  gathered  and 
cooked,  to  kill  the  worms.  By  using  the  traps 
many  hundreds  of  curculios  may  be  killed  be¬ 
fore  the  (doth  can  be  used,  thus  keeping  them 
from  doing  harm  to  the  peaches. 

As  the  weather  becKimes  warm,  the  curcniiios 
stay  longer  in  the  trees,  and  seldom  visit  the 
g[round  except  in  stormy  or  windy  weather.  If 
only  a  few  trees  are  to  be  protected,  any  kin(i 
of  a  white  cloth  can  be  lai(i  under  them,  when 
a  blow  on  the  limbs  with  a  cushioned  mallet 
will  cause  the  curculios  to  drop  on  the  cloth, 
and  they  may  be  easily  found  on  its  white  sur¬ 
face. 

If  many  trees  are  to  be  protected,  it  will  pay 
to  make  a  “catcher.”  This  is  a  light  frame 
made  of  wood  and  wire  in  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
verted  umbrella,  (Xivered  with  sheeting,  to  be 
Buspmded  from  a  man’s  shoulders  by  straps, 
with  a  silt  from  one  side  to  the  centre  to  ^mit 
a  trunk,  and  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  a  man’s 
body.  The  limbs  are  struck  as  before,  and  af¬ 
ter  jarring  about  thirty  trees,  the  operator 
stops  and  kills  the  curculios.  The  “  catcher  ” 
should  be  started  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it 
is  light  enough  to  see,  and  oontmued  until  it  is 
so  warm  as  to  allow  the  curculios  to  fly,  when 
tiie  work  is  suspended  until  early  evening  if 
the  trees  arc  not  too  large,  one  man  can  thor¬ 
oughly  protect  600  during  an  entire  season,  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  20  cents  per  tree. 


On  rteeipt  of  this  Coupon  from  aaj  reodsn  of  ({gQ  QQ 
THE  NEW  YOBS  Evangelist, 

Mid  $66.00  In  cosh  hj  Bank  Draft,  Post  Ofllce  Money  Order.  RenMered  Latter, 
Express  prepaid,  or  by  '3ieck  on  your  Bank,  if  forwarded  witklR  10  days  from 
date  hereof,  1  hereby  a^ree  to  accept  this  CouTOn  for  $60.00  as  part  payment  on 
my  celebrated  $7  Stop  01$6  BeethoTen  OpMa,  with  Bench,  Book,  etc.,  pro- 
Tldinir  the  cash  balance  of  666.00  accompanies  this  Coupon,  and  I  will  send  wu  a  | 
receipted  bill  In  full  for  $1$6,  and  box  and  ship  you  the  Oi^^an  Just  as  it  is  ad- 
rertised.  fully  warranted  for  six  vears.  Money  refunded  with  interest  foom  data 
of  remittance  if  not  as  representea  after  one  year’s  use. 


COUPON! 


Vlcw.LatMt  8tYleXt.SlMOrr.Sk.PrrX'  'W.A.X.PrXTUC  Cue  N*.  15,000.1 
^IMPORTANT  ANNOUNOIMINT  !  Kays.  Lumber,  Steel  Springn,  RubberCIoth. 
KMd  Boards,  etc,,  used  fn  the  construction  of  this  Instrument,  are  of  the  best  quality  and  are 
bought  from  tjC^  Tery  Mme  makers jln  the  ^^nlM  States 

combination  effects  than  an  oreran  of  Quinary  make  at^four  tTmes  its  costr  _ ^ 

HOW  TO  ORDKKo  Enclosed  And  $66.00  for  Beethoren  Oivan  in  your  latest  i 

style  case.  I  have  read  your  statement  and  I  order  one  on  condition  that  it  must  < 
prove  exactly  as  represented  in  this  advertisement,  or  I  shall  return  it  at  the  end  of 
one  year’s  use  and  demand  the  return  of  my  money,  with  interest  from  the  very 
moment  I  forwarded  lt,at  six  per  cent.,  according  to  your  offer.  tSTBe  very  par-  < 
tieular  to  alve  NaMe»  l*o«tOfle«,  Coiiaty»fltateeiFrctf lit  Station,  aad  on  whai 
Kallroad.  dF*Be  sure  to  remit  by  Bank  Draft,  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Rostered  Letter.  1 
Express  prepaid,  or  by  Bank  Che».  You  may  accept  by  telegraph  on  last  day  and 
remit  by  mail  on  that  day,  which  will  secure  this  special  offer.  1  desire  this  magnif¬ 
icent  instrument  introduced  without  delay,  hence  this  special  price.  Providing  order  i$  i 

gtren  immediately. 


DANIEL  F.  BEATTY. 


and  Canada.  The  Beethoven,  therefore,  contains  more  Reeds,  more  Stops,  more  musical' 


VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCQMS.^  I  will  giro  t  day.  grmra  from^the  above 
-date,  to  any  person  who  vnll  come  and  select  the  instrument  In  person,  and  will  allow 
86.00  (or  travelinir  expenses,  if  they  buy.  If  possible,  I  would  much  rather  have  buyers 
eome  and  select  Instrument  in  person.  FREE  COACH  meets  all  trains.  Hotel  Meals 
Free,  whether  you  buy  or  not ;  you  are  welcome  anyway. 

AS  AN  INVKSTMKNT.  If  you  do  not  want  an  organ  yourself,  it  will  pay  yon 
to  order  the  instrument  to  sell  again.  Order  now;  nethtng  saved  by  eorreeaoadeaee. 
I  want  tbe  Instrument  introduce  in  this  New  Style  of  Case  quickly,  hence  this  special 
limited  time  offer  and  price.  Only  one  will  be  sold  at  this  extremely  low  price  In  eack 
vicinity,  and.  after  theteUday  offer  has  expired,  the  price  will  POSITIVELT  be  8186 
without  Bench,  Book,  and  Music.  QTThere  are  over  Ss.OOO  postmfflces  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  I  want  one  of  these  instruments  introduced  in  each  poet  village.  Will 


Address  or  call  upon 
tbe  Manufacturer 


suffering  with  Catarrh  er  Bron-' 
chills  wne  earnestly  desire  relief,  I  can 
furnish  a  means  of  Permanent  and  Pos¬ 
itive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment,  No 
charge  for  coneultatlon  by  mall.  Valua¬ 
ble  Treatlee  Free.  CeHIfIcatesfrom  Doc¬ 
tors,  Lawyers,  Ministers,  Butinest-men. 
Address  Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS,  Tfoy.  Ohio. 


will  take  ONE  PILL 
>h  s  ihiDf  is  possibls. 

I.  UihlilVwdlPVWltftM.  ar 


And  will  completely  ehanse  the  blood  in  the  entire  system  in  three  months. 
EACH  NIGHT  FROM  ONE  TO  TWF.LVE  WEEKS,  may  bs  restored  to  ■ 
For  enrinx  Femsie  Complaints  these  Pills  hsvs  no  equal.  Physicians  nse  th< 


.tent  by  mail  for  it  cents  in  stamps.  Send  for'pampi 


Owing  to  llie  unpreredente<l  success  attending  the  sale  of  our  tS  Electric  Corset,  and  the  constant  demand 
irElertric  Corsets  of  less  price,  but  of  the  samethersneutic  value,  we  have  decided  to  place  upon  the  market 
L  HANIHiOMK  LINtf  OF  ELRCTRIF  CORNETS,  ranging  In  price  from  $1  to  $3,  thus  bringing 
bem  within  the  reach  of  all.  They  are  equally  charged  with  Electro-Magnetism,  the  difference  being  only 
I  the  quality  of  material.  The  two  bigoer  grades  are  made  of  extra  nne  English  Sateen,  while  tnoae  of 
isser  price  are  of  correspoudingly  good  quality,  made  on  tbe  latest  approved  Parisian  models,  thua 

Imparting  a  graceful  and  attractive  figure  to  the 
wearer.  By  a  recently  Invented  process  of  boning  or 
cording,  we  are  enable  to  offer  to  the  public  an  AB- 

„  _  SOLUTELY  unbreakable  Corset,  and  will 

guarantee  them  as  such  with  ail  ordinary  wear. 
Being  “Elecdfic.”  “Vmbreahiible.’'^  the 


nutritioto. 

The  most  dtUdoui  and  the  most  pcmulor  mayoncHse  for  all 
kinds  of  SALADS,  RAW  TOMATOKS,  CABBAOR, 
COLO  MEATS,  FISH,  Etc.,  ever  sold. 

E.  R.  BURKBE  Ac  CO.,  New  Tork. 


Should 

WEAR 

theta 

(nBSETS 


C.  8.  Mail  Stemmshlps. 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDOHDEBBT. 

From  Pier  ao.  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  860  to  880.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $88.  Prepaid  $31. 

UVEBPOOL  AID  Q^ISTOWI  SEBYICL 

From  Pier  No.  41,  North  River,  New  York. 

FURNE88IA  Sails . June  30,  August  L 

BEl/IRAVIA  "  . June  16,  July  31,  August  35. 

CITY  OF  ROME  “  . June  9,  July  14^  August  18. 

Cabin  passage  860  to  $136,  according  to  acooinmodationa. 

Second  Cabin  and  Steerage  as  above. 

Anchor  Line  Drafta  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  tree  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Oibln  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 
HENDERSON  BBOTHEB8,  New  York. 


N.  B.— Eicb  corMl  |  m 
Is  atamped  with  lbs  ,  ri' 
English  coat-of-aroif  ;r|V 
and  tbs  nams  Pxll 
MAUELICTBIO.ttSO-  ,lVi 
oiATioH,  London. 


THX  OlUR  LOOOXOIIVX. 

The  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori(»l 
Sodety  who  were  aroused  by  Mr.  Nelson’s 
paper  on  Josiah  Homblower  to  settle  the  ques- 
tioii  who  built  the  first  lo(x>motiTe  in  America, 


THE  TROY  lENEELY  BELL  FOUIDRT. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Gouipany, 


DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS, 
BEST  IN  USE  AND  CHEAP. 
THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
•  STAND  TO  A  SET. 


TROY,  N.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Oreateet  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Ckwjrck  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  tree. 


road  company  will  send  to  tbe  Chicago  Railway 
E^bition.  This  locomotive  is  the  (»lebrated 
**Arabian  ”  No.  1.  It  is  not,  as  is  generally  sup- 
poeed,  dther  the  first  engine  built  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  or  tbe  first  engine  that  pulled  a  train  on 
B  ounred  road,  but  it  was  the  flrat  successful 
Awsmrtnmn  looomotiYe.  It  was  buUt  at  the  oom- 


Wa  wBf  $and  aHhav  artfefa,  patiaaid.  aa  racalpt  at  gv lea.  wHh  20  eta,  added  for  aacAlat  tad  ratlafrafloi*. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  aince 
■IBM.  Chureh.Chspel.ScbooI.rire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  aud  Peals. 

lEIEELT  k  CO..  WEST  TIOT,  I.  T. 


ANEW  TnEATMElT 


A  Sttlis:  Oold  Beveled  Edge  and 

Chromo  YlalUng  Cards,  finest  quality, 
largest  variety,  and  lowest  prices.  80  Chromes  with  luune, 
10c.,  a  present  with  each  order.  CLINTON  BROS.  Jc  00.. 

(ilintonvlUe,  Conn 


UH  I  nillllh  which  permanently  cures  the  worst 
ease  In  from  one  to  three  applications.  Bend  stamp  tor 
treatise.  A.  H.  DIXON  ft  BON,  ’Toronto,  Oanada. 


/ 


Olilcagoand  Nortbwest . 

Oblcago  and  Northwest  pret . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  prel. . 
Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific 

Colorado  Coal . 

Col.  and  OreenTille  pret . 


Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal. 

Denver  and  Ulo  Qraude . 

PUntand  Pere  Marquette  pret. 
k.  reuu.,  Va.,ana  ua.  B.  B _ 


Uoueton  and  Texas . 

Illinois  Central . 

lad..  Bloom,  and  Western. 
Lake  shore . 


Long  island . . 

Louisville  and  Nashville. 
Louisiana  and  Missouri. 


Mauuultau  Baliroad. 


Mutual  Union  Telegraph. 
Mempulsaud  Chariestou. 


Minn,  and  St.  Louis. 
Minn,  and  St.  Louis 


Blchlgan  Central . 

Mobile  &  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 


Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis. 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  Voi'k  Central . 


Noilulk  and  Western  prel. 
New  Xork  and  New  £ngla 


New  York,  Sus.  k  Western. 


Northern  Pacific  pret . 

New  York,  Chic,  and  81.  Louis. 
N.  Y.,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  prel. 

Ohio  Central  . . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi . 

Ohio  southern . . 


Oregon  Ballway  and  Navigation. 
Oregon  and  TrausconUnental. . . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Pacific  Mail . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  EvansvlUe. 


Blchmond  and  DauvUle... 
Bichmond  and  West  Point. 
Blchmond  and  Allegheny. 


8t.  Louis  and  San  Frauclsco  1 
St.Paul,  Minn,  and  Manitoba. 
St.  Paul  and  Omaha. . 


Texas  Pacific. . 

Texas  and  St.  Louis 


Union  Pacific . 

*  Union  Pacific. 


Louis  and  Pacific. 


Western 
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OUR  CLETELIKD  LETTER. 

Qy  ImoB  Smytk,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  June  8th,  1868. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  had  auffieient  reasons  for  not 
writing  you  from  Saratoga.  I  was  too  busy  with 
more  pressing  duties,  and  you  had  other  oorre- 
spondents  there  who  were  abundantiy  abie  and 
wiiiing  to  keep  you  posted  in  reptrd  to  ali  odds 
and  ends  which  your  reguiar  reporters  did  not 
deem  worthy  of  writing.  The  odds  and  ends 
which  make  up  the  letters  of  occasional  corre¬ 
spondents  are  the  beet  material  for  interesting 
letters.  The  regular  reporter  writes  down  the 
solid  facts  and  official  doings,  while  the  corre¬ 
spondent  takes  off  men  and  hits  off  incidents,  and 
puts  a  gloss  upon  what  the  reporter  would  not 
make  to  shine.  When  I  saw  there  the  masterly 
J.  H.  D.  of  your  own  editorial  rooms,  and  Wyo¬ 
ming  from  the  Flour  City,  and  Ambrose  from  the 
Bay  City,  and  Clement  from  the  Garden  City  (in- 
Tisibfe  gardens),  and  Putnam,  whose  Front  Porch 
is  becoming  almost  as  real  as  the  Brooklyn  “  Ca- 
talpa”;  and  better  than  all  else,  him  who  ascend¬ 
ed  Serbal  and  crossed  the  Desert  in  fewer  days 
'  lihan  the  years  which  Moses  wore  away  in  the 
same  Great  and  Terrible  Wilderness,  1  did  not 
clearly  see  that  the  occasion  made  any  demand 
on  my  slow  and  stubbed  pen. 

I  left  Saratoga  upon  the  last  day  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  went  upon  a  round  of  revisitings  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  concerning  which  I 
may  have  a  word  to  say  in  future  letters.  The 
man  who  cannot  find  in  Berkshire  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  anything  to  stimulate  his  thoughts,  de¬ 
serves  no  acknowledgment  as  a  correspondent  of 
a  great  religious  papdr. 

My  Four  AisembliM. 

Being  still  a  “youngish  ’*  man,  as  Ambrose  puts 
it,  I  have  been  a  Commissioner  to  only  four  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  sort.  Except  for  special  reasons,  I 
have  little  fondness  for  multitudinous  gatherings. 
I  am  seldom  so  lonesome  as  when  in  a  big  crowd, 
whether  it  be  a  social  party  or  a  semi-religious 
meeting.  Therefore  I  have  declined  opportunities 
to  draw  mileage  and  a  dollar  a  day  from  the  En¬ 
tertainment  Fund.  But  to  this  disinclination 
there  have  been  four  exceptions,  and  when  I  have 
been  officially  in  an  Assembly,  I  have  leished  to  be 
there.  If  I  should  say  that  the  first  time  that  I 
represented  a  Presbytery  in  Assembly  was  in 
1830,  it  might  create  suspicion  that  I  am  not  now 
so  “  youngish  ”  as  I  used  to  be. 

It  was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Detroit,  of  which  Dr.  (George  Duffield  was  pastor. 
Bev.  David  H.  Biddle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Pittsburgh 
was  moderator.  How  is  it  that  two  Ls  and  three 
Ds  get  printed  in  our  Minutes,  when  the  Assembly 
every  year  forbids  their  usp  7  In  looking  over  the 
Minutes,  I  find  that  during  ninety-six  years  all 
the  moderators,  with  but  a  solitary  exception, 
have  been  Doctors.  As  this  title  has  always  been 
somewhat  cheap,  what  a  small  specimen  of  a 
moderator  must  have  been  Mr.  Lacy,  who  mod¬ 
erated  the  Assembly  of  1809.  The  first  D.D., 
LL.D.  who  filled  this  chair  was  S.  Stanhope  Smith. 
This  was  in  1799,  and  so  long  ago  as  that  the 
Smith  family  carried  their  heads  high.  Unlike 
the  Smiths,  the  Smyths  have  ever  been  clothed 
with  humility.  All  told,  there  have  been  thirty- 
two  moderators  who  have  been  Law  Doctors  as 
well  as  Divine  Doctors. 

It  was  a  New  School  Assembly,  with  not  more 
than  one-third  as  many  members  as  were  enrolled 
in  that  of  1883.  What  it  wanted  in  numbers  it 
made  up  in  smartness.  The  New  School  men 
from  the  Southern  States  were  an  unhappy  lot, 
for  the  slavery  question  made  things  lively.  How 
well  do  I  remember  how  Gro^enor  Hickok  of 
Buffalo  held  at  bay  Dr.  Boyd  of  Winchester. 

Thirteen  years  passed  away,  and  with  that  emi¬ 
nent  eider,  Chauncey  N.  Olds,  1  represented 
FYanklin  (now  Columbus)  Presbytery  in  the  As- 
-Becably- which  mei  la  the  First  Church  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  of  which  that  eminent  and  loved  man, 
Henry  B.  Smith,  was  moderator.  Being  a  Smith 
he  was  necessarily  a  D.D.,  LL.D.  It  was  in  this 
Assembly  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  for  the 
Beunion.  The  venerable  Dr.  Tustin  came  over 
from  Washington,  and  told  us  what  some  of  us 
never  before  knew,  that  the  “  Other  Branch  ” 
loved  us.  When  we  had  partially  recovered  from 
our  surprise,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  always 
judicious  Dr.  B.  W.  Patterson  of  Chicago  to  go  to 
Peoria  and  tell  the  Old  School  men  that  we  loved 
them.  After  a  courtship  of  seven  years,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  divorce  of  thirty-two  years,  the  remarriage 
ceremony  was  performed  in  Pittsburgh.  Esto  per- 
petua. 

I  am  writing  wholly  from  memory,  having  no 
data  immediately  at  hand,  and  being  too  much 
{ireesed  for  time  to  leave  my  chair  in  search  of 
certain  facts'  which  otherwise  I  might  employ. 
But  I  am  impressed  with  the  thought  that  many 
of  the  strong  men  who  were  members  of  that  As¬ 
sembly,  just  twenty  years  ago,  have  gone  to  higher 
associations.  Henry  B.  Smith,  Albert  Barnes, 
John  C.  Smith,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Samuel  H. 
Cox,  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  and  George  Duffield  are 
bright  names  among  those  who  have  passed  away. 

Another  thirteen  years  went  by,  and  I  was  again 
in  the  Assembly,  which,  in  1876,  was  held  in  Dr. 
Talmage’s  Tabernacle,  in  Brooklyn,  and  of  which 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  was  moderator.  The  do¬ 
ings  of  that  Assembly  are  within  easy  reach  of  all 
your  readers,  and  I  will  consume  little  time  re¬ 
specting  history  of  so  recent  a  date.  Within 
these  seven  years,  from  among  the  prominent  men 
of  that  body  Ebenezer  Halley,  Philemon  H. 
Fowler,  George  S.  Boardman,  David  H.  Hamilton, 
Henry  Little,  William  L.  Breckinridge,  William 
Adams,  Samuel  H.  Cox,  Ellas  B.  Beadle,  George 
W.  Musgrave,  William  O.  Johnstone,  all  men  of 
power  and  great  usefulness,  have  passed  “  beyond 
the  river.”  As  I  write,  these  men  seem  present 
with  me.  Their  personal  characteristics,  their 
manner  of  speaking,  and  even  their  tones  of  voice 
come  to  me  almost  with  the  impressiveness  of 
reality.  Blessed  men !  being  dead  they  yet  speak 
to  us  who  remain ! 

I  had  intended  to  write  something  concerning 
the  men  and  the  doings  of  our  last  Assembly,  but 
the  last  minute  at  my  command  is  passing,  and 
what  more  I  would  say  must  wait. 

THE  NEW  BOARD  OF  AID  FOR  COLLEGES 

AND  ACADEMIES. 

Few  if  any  in  the  “  Far  West  ”  would  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  question  the  importance  of  this  new  Board. 
It  U  something  for  which  we  have  been  praying- 
something  that  is  imperatively  demanded.  But 
some  of  us  are  disappoint^  over  its  make  up. 
Not  but  that  its  members  are  able  and  worthy 
men,  but  they  are  not  representative  men  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  para¬ 
graph  marked  D  in  that  report  says :  “  In  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Board  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  shall  bo  equitably  represented.”  Certain¬ 
ly  this  seems  a  wise  provision.  But  among  the 
twenty-four  members  subsequently  elected,  but 
one  lives  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  only  those 
from  Minneapolis,  Keokuk,  and  St.  Louis,  are 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  this  is  equitable  repre- 
seutation  we  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
oonsideraitions : 

1.  It  is  not  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  where 
the  sorest  need  for  the  work  of  this  Board  is  felt. 
That  field  is  certainly  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
more  especially  west  of  the  Missouri.  But  with 
the  exception  of  Hon.  O.  D.  Swan  of  Emporia,  this 
whole  region  is  unrepresented. 

2.  Most  of  the  workers  In  this  region  are  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  from  letters  received,  news- 
pi4>er  articles,  and  some  of  the  discussions  in 
General  A^mblies,  that  the  East,  as  a  rule, 
knows  less  of  the  real  condition  and  needs  of  this 


part  of  the  country  than  it  does  of  the  work  in 
foreign  lands. 

It  hence  seems  strange  to  us  that  with  almost 
every  one  of  these  far  Western  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  earnestly  praying  and  laboring  for  the 
establishment  of  Christian  academies  and  col¬ 
leges,  not  a  single  member  of  the  Board  comes 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  or  Bocky  Mountain  region. 
It  is  certainly  not  because  we  have  no  men  fitted 
to  be  wise  counsellors  among  our  ministers  and 
laymen.  We  here  can  point  to  Dr.  Hays  of  Den¬ 
ver,  for  eleven  years  President  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  who  thoroughly  knows  the  needs 
of  this  section,  and  other  portions  of  the  country 
could  have  named  men  probably  as  well  fitted  to 
give  the  needed  eounsel  in  this  work.  Strange 
then  that  one-half  the  country  is  unrepresented ! 

The  necessity  of  a  quorum  near  Chicago  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  this  omission,  for  that  could 
be  readily  provided  for,  and  certainly  the  Board, 
if  successful,  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the 
counsel  of  men  on  the  field  who  know  far  more 
about  what  is  needed  than  any  one  in  the  Far 
East,  or  any  agent  they  can  employ,  can  possibly 
know. 

All  this  is  written  without  any  desire  to  stir  up 
sectional  feeling,  or  to  impute  any  unworthy  mo¬ 
tive  to  the  committee  who  made  the  nominations, 
but  to  call  attention  to  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
grave  oversight  that  another  Assembly  ought  to 
.correct.  John  Q.  Adams. 

Boulder,  Ool. 

Ctttr'ent 

PKRSOBTAIj  and  nkws  itkms. 

Capt.  James  Sanderson,  who  once  owned  the  en¬ 
tire  site  of  Milwaukee,  died  in  that  city  recently 
in  a  poorhouse. 

The  first  train  from  Jersey  City  over  the  West 
Shore  road  reached  Newburg  last  week.  It  was 
greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  all  along  the  route. 

Major  Wasson,  the  defaulting  army  paymaster, 
will  plead  guilty  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  the 
embezzlement  of  $54,000. 

There  were  more  lives  lost  by  drowning  in  Bos¬ 
ton  harbor  on  Decoration  Day,  than  were  killed  in 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  disaster. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  selected  metallic 
red  as  the  color  for  the  new  two-cent  postage 
stamp.  The  vignette  which  will  be  used  on  the 
stamp  is  copied  from  the  life  cast  used  in  making 
^oudon’s  statue  of  Washington. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Oc¬ 
tober  next,  and  the  members  are  to  be  entertained 
according  to  the  old-fashioned  method  of  hospi¬ 
tality,  not  on  the  modern  boarding-house  and 
dollar-a-day  plan. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  has  recently  decided  that 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  children  to  play  in  the 
streets,  and  that  if  one  was  injured  by  falling 
through  an  uncovered  opening  in  the  sidew'alk,  it 
was  no  defence  to  say  that  the  street  should  be 
used  for  travel  and  not  for  play. 

A  proposition  is  before  the  Baltimore  School 
Board,  to  make  the  tenure  of  school  teachers  ten 
years.  The  object  of  thte  measure  is  to  take  the 
schools  out  of  politics,  and  though  much  opposi¬ 
tion  is  shown  to  it,  it  will  probably  become  law. 
The  project  to  establish  an  Industrial  school  in 
Baltimore,  is  now  fairly  launched. 

The  Farmers  Beview  of  Chicago,  in  condensing 
its  weekly  reports  from  1000  townships  in  the 
Nortbwest  and  Southwest,  finds  no  improvement 
to  report  in  Winter  wheat.  It  is  head  up,  but 
short.  Spring  wheat  shows  an  improvement.  Oats 
are  backward  but  all  right.  Corn  is  coming  very 
slowly  and  replanting  is  general.  But  the  last 
week  of  splendid  growing  weather  must  have  put 
a  better  face  on  everything. 

A  flower  bed  at  Newport,  E.  I.,  this  season,  will 
be  made  gorgeous  with  20,000  plants  of  the  new 
ornamental  leaved  plant  known  as  Altemanthora 
Major,  costing  ten  cents  apiece.  The  plant  is  low 
growing,  rising  above  the  lawn  but  a  few  inches. 
The  leaves  are  of  rich  crimson,  carmine,  and  or¬ 
ange  tints,  beautifully  blended,  which  in  contrast 
with  the  green  of  the  lawn,  produces  an  effect  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  conceive. 

A  family  of  fifteen  Irish  Immigrants,  unable  to 
speak  English,  who  were  shipped  to  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  from  Boston  recently,  with  just  enough 
money  to  pay  their  fare,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  verge  of  starvation  in  a  miserable  tenement 
wholly  destitute  of  furniture.  Six  of  them  were 
sent  to  the  Beaver  Mills  to  leari^ spinning,  when 
their  condition  became  known  to  the  operatives, 
who  assisted  them  and  notified  the  authorities. 

The  action  of  Gov.  Cameron  in  appointing  negro 
school  trustees  in  Bichmond,  Ya.,  continues  to 
meet  with  indignant  protest  throughout  the  State. 
The  Dispatch  says:  “It  might  as  well  bo  under¬ 
stood  first  as  last  that  the  whites  of  Virginia  do 
not  intend  to  permit  negroes  to  be  trustees  of 
white  schools.  This  is  a  humiliation  to  which 
nobody  has  a  right  to  expect  the  superior  race  to 
submit.” 

The  largest  consignment  of  opium  ever  brought 
to  San  Francisco  reached  that  port  May  19th,  by 
the  City  of  Tokio.  It  amounted  to  20,500  pounds, 
and  the  duty  on  it  was  $123,000.  The  same  steam¬ 
er  brought  another  consignment  of  3,229  pounds, 
and  5,000  pounds  had  arrived  two  days  before  on 
the  City  of  New  York.  This  extraordinary  im¬ 
portation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  July  1  the 
duty  will  be  $10  a  pound  instead  of  $6. 

The  growth  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bopublic 
speaks  well  for  the  cohesive  power  of  patriotic 
memories  and  historic  associations.  Paul  Yan- 
dervoort,  commander-in-chief  of  the  order,  in  kis 
current  report  shows  that  during  the  first  six 
months  of  his  administration  up  to  Dec.  31,  1882, 
there  was  a  gain  of  1,050  posts — 50,000  members ; 
and  since  February  1,202  posts  have  been  charter¬ 
ed  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mexican  papers  printed  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
abuse  Gen.  Diaz  for  his  intimacy  with  Gen.  Grant, 
and  declare  that  the  autonomy  of  the  republic  will 
be  threatened  if  Diaz  becomes  president.  The 
poverty-stricken  condition  of  the  treasury,  the 
fear  that  the  paper  currency  will  take  the  place  of 
coin,  and  the  possible  collapse  of  many  railroad 
schemes,  are  subjects  of  debate,  as  are  also  the 
grants  of  $15,000,000  in  aid  of  railroads,  while 
public  instruction  is  almost  forgotten. 

In  Cass  county.  Mo.,  is  a  town  with  nothing  pe¬ 
culiar  about  it  except  its  name,  which  is  Peculiar. 
According  to  local  tradition,  it  came  to  receive 
that  singular  appellation  in  the  following  manner: 
When  the  settlement  had  become  sufficiently  pop¬ 
ulous  to  need  a  postoffice,  one  of  the  prominent 
physicians  sent  a  petition  to  Washington  to  have 
a  postoffice  established.  In  reply  he  was  asked  to 
suggest  a  name  that  would  please  the  people,  to 
which  he  responded  that  “the  people  were  not 
particular,  so  long  as  the  name  was  peculiar.” 
Thereupon  the  postoffice  was  Chris' ened  Peculiar, 
and  the  name  has  never  been  changed. 

Mrs.  Melkleham,the  only  surviving  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  whom  Congress  re¬ 
fused  to  gr.mt  a  pension  last  Winter,  is  living  in 
Washington.  Speaking  of  the  monument  to  be 
dedicated  at  Monticello  on  July  4  next,  she  said : 
“  I  am  almost  inclined  to  regret  that  it  Is  to  be 
done.  I  hope  some  of  these  days  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
move  the  bodies  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
wife,  and  my  mother  and  father,  with  the  others 
that  are  buried  there,  to  some  safer  place.  It 
grieves  me  to  think  that  their  last  resting-place 
should  be  exhibited  to  curious  visitors  at  half  a 
dollar  per  head.” 


Nothing  could  show  more  strikingly  the  chsngee 
that  have  been  wrought  in  ths  condition  oi 
emancipated  slaves  of  the  South  since  the  ^^r, 
than  the  fact  that  the  National  Colored  Ml((^ry 
Convention  has  just  been  holding  its  sessiclog  iu 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Southern  8tt(^  of 
Georgia.  At  this  Military  Convention  there  ,«ere 
men  who  twenty  years  ago  were  held  as  slM«s, 
and  of  whom  the  lost  ththg  to  be  then  thoughjtwas 
that  they  could  ever  be  members  of  such  a  ^dy. 
The  president  of  this  Atlanta  convention  ,^^^8  a 
colored  colonel,  who  appeared  as  a  delegate  from 
the  old  slave  State  of  Missouri,  and  a  Aeneral 
from  South  Carolina  itself  commanded  tt^p^^nule 
of  last  Tuesday,  which  was  reviewed  b^^the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Those  of  us  who 
yet  remember  the  old  times  of  negro  ^avery,  can 
realize  from  these  facts  what  a  ver/  wonderful 
lever  the  act  of  emancipation  has  proved. 

As  a  Philadelphia  street  car  was'  moving  up 
Ninth  street  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  a  lady  on 
the  sidewalk  noticed  that  one  o|  th^  horses  was' 
in  great  pain  from  a  galled  shoulder,  ghe  stop¬ 
ped  the  car,  and  calling  the  driver's/  attention  to 
the  sore  spots,  asked  him  not  to  driie  the  unhap¬ 
py  beast  any  further.  The  man  iittempted  to 
drive  on,  but  the  lady  sprang  in  front  of  the 
horses,  and  declared  that  she  wouhj  be  run  over 
before  the  car  should  proceed.  Of  course  a  crowd 
gathered,  and  in  its  wake  came  a  pqiiceman,  who 
endeavored  to  effect  a  compromise ;  but  the  lady 
refused  to  budge,  and  finally  the  Officer  ordered 
the  driver  to  unharness  the  horse  ttien  and  there. 
Having  accomplished  her  original , purpose,  the 
humanitarian  turned^  her  attention  to  her  own 
rights,  and  caused  both  driver  and  conductor  to 
be  arrested  for  attempting  to  pushjher  from  the 
track.  As  the  party  moved  off  towa/rd  the  police 
station,  a  crowd  of  five  hundred  persons  cheered 
vociferously.  * 

CITY  AMD  VICIHriTY. ' 

The  librarian  of  the  Germantown  ipree  Library 
informs  The  Tribune  that  he  has  foiind  <<in  Belt’s 
Philadelphia  Gazette  of  1812,  running  through 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  an  advertisement  of  a 
model  of  a  bridge  calculated  to  span  the  East 
Biver  at  New  York ;  to  be  a  wooddn  bridge  with 
an  arc  of  1,800  feet,  and  to  have  a^  elevation  of 
238  feet.  The  would-be  architect  vas  T.  Pope.” 
The  librarian  inquires  it  there  is  any  record  of  an 
earlier  conception  of  a  bridge  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

A  beginning  is  to  be  made  within’ a  week  on  the 
work  for  the  foundation  of  our  g^eat  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  the  harbor.  After  remtjving  the  bar¬ 
racks  behind  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Wood,  an  ex¬ 
cavation  to  the  depth  of  seventeen  feet  is  to  be 
made,  which  will  remove  nearly  5,boO  cubic  yards 
of  earth.  General  0.  P.  Stone,  who  hu.s  charge  of 
the  work,  intends  to  begin  the  building  of  the 
pedestal  as  soon  as  the  excavation  is  finished.  It 
will  be  built  slowly,  in  order  that  it  may  settle 
and  become  a  solid  mass.  Over  6,tK)0  barrejs  of 
cement  will  probably  be  required,  and  bids  for 
grapite  have  been  advertised  for  In'New  England. 
In  the  Winter  the  masonry  will  be  covered  over, 
and  work  will  not  be  resumed  unt,  i  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  in  1884.  In  the  Fall  of  1884  the 
pedestal  will  be  ready  for  the  statu'^.  The  statue 
will  not  be  ready  until  about  that  ti|aio.  Yery  few 
persons,  Gen.  Shone  said,  understa/hd  that  it  will 
not  do  to  set  up  the  statue  as  a  meVe  empty  shell. 
Yery  few  engineers  would  care  to'  undertake  the 
labor  of  setting  it  up.  The  for/jc  of  the  wind 
driving  against  it  across  the  harbor  will  be  tre¬ 
mendous.  It  must  be  well  bracoi^  inside  and  rib¬ 
bed  with  steel  and  iron.  It  will(  be  sent  over  in 
sections  on  a  French  Govemmeij,t  vessel,  and  M. 
Bartholdi  will  superintend  its  ei^ection. 

It  is  expected  that  a  loan  exh^ltion  will  be  held 
in  the  Academy  of  Design  fror^  Nov.  27th  to  Jan. 
5th,  for  thft  benefit  of  the  fui^d  for  erecting  the 
Bartholdi  pedestal. 

The  Cooper  In^itute  income  last  year  from  "fp. 
Peter  Cooperi*: ''endowment  fell  short  of  the  jjx- 
penses  betWeen  $3,000  and  $4,000.  Such  an  ^i- 
gency  as  this  had  been  specially  provided  forlby 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  his  family  will  make  still  further 
provision;  but  the  extraordinary  usefulness  of 
this  institution  widens  its  field  every  year,  and 
the  aid  of  other  liberal-minded  gentlemen  is  look¬ 
ed  for.  There  were  1,450  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  Cooper  Union  Art  School  for  Women  last 
year,  and  there  were  202  students  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  fact  has  just  come  out  that  in  May  of  last 
year  the  Union  (East  River)  Ferry  Company 
quietly  paid  a  lump  sum  of  $75,000  to  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  City  Hospital.  It  appears  that  a  clause  in  the 
Company’s  charter  (granted  in  1854)  requires  that 
any  surplus  remaining  after  the  payment  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  a  ten  per  cent,  dividend  shall  be  turn¬ 
ed  over  to  the  hospital,  but  that  the  Company, 
acting  on  legal  advice,  treated  this  requirement 
as  invalid  and  inoperative  up  to  the  time  of  the 
lump  payment. 

In  Brooklyn,  on  Thursday  evening.  Rev.  J.  F. 
McNamee,  ex-priest,  and  now  pastor  of  a  “  Re¬ 
formed  Catholic  ”  congregation  in  that  city,  took 
to  himself  a  wife.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  another  ex-priest,  Bev.  Mr.  Dekins  of  Jersey 
City,  who  took  occasion  to  speak  of  his  own  wed¬ 
ded  felicity,  and  to  advise  all  the  Brooklyn  priests 
to  follow  his  and  brother  McNamee’s  example.  A 
number  of  Protestant  ministers  were  present  at 
the  wedding. 

The  electric  light  tower  on  Hallett’s  Point  is  to 
be  erected  the  present  month.  The  plans  are  for 
a  skeleton  tower,  built  of  wrought  iron,  255  feet 
high,  54  at  the  base,  and  six  feet  at  the  top.  It 
will  carry  six  electric  lights  of  2,000  candle  power 
each.  These  lights  are  expected  to  illuminate 
Hell  Gate  its  entire  length. 

GKN.  CROOK  HBARD  FRO]«. 

A  party  of  Chiricahuas  which  surrendered  at 
San  Carlos,  report  that  Charlie  McComas,  the 
child  of  Judge  McComas  (who  was  massacred 
with  his  wife  by  the  hostiles),  is  retained  by  them 
and  well  treated,  with  a  view  to  aiding  them  in 
case  of  their  surrender.  Gen.  Crook,  they  say, 
will  probably  not  meet  any  of  the  hostiles  before 
reaching  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Sierra 
Madres.  The  number  of  fighting  Indians  is  be¬ 
tween  100  and  150.  They  have  300  women  and 
children,  and  are  commanded  by  Geronimo.  They 
will  not  fight  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

A  special  despatch  by  courier  from  Mexico,  ar¬ 
riving  at  Tombstone,  Arizona,  on  the  8th,  states 
that  Gen.  Crook  is  encamped  thirty  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Nacori,  from  which  point  he  is  sending 
scouts  out  in  ali  directions.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  courier  he  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  discovering  any  signs  of  Indians.  Capt.  Caso- 
nas,  with  a  company  of  Mexican  regulars,  has  left 
Oposura,  Sonora,  to  join  Gen.  Crook.  The  party 
numbers  150  men. 

If  Gen.  Crook  accomplishes  anything,  it  must 
be  by  June  20,  as  the  rainy  season  will  have  then 
set  in,  and  the  streams  in  the  mountains  will  be 
so  swollen  as  to  prevent  their  passage  by  troops. 
Gen.  Crook’s  present  camp  is  on  the  spot  where 
Col.  Garcia  had  the  fight  with  the  Indians  on 
April  20th. 

The  Tombstone  (Arizona)  correspondent  of  the 
United  Press  telegraphs  as  follows:  Hereford, 
Arizona,  June  10th. — I  ieain  from  H.  O.  Bussell, 
who  arrived  here  this  evening  from  Hohostandt, 
on  the  Sonora  river,  that  he  received  an  authori¬ 
tative  report  from  Hexioan  officers  that  a  terrific 
fight  had  taken  place  between  Crook’s  forces  and 
those  of  the  Apaches,  in  which  over  100  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  killed,  while  Crook  lost  four  soldiers  and 
eleven  Apache  scouts.  A  man  named  Avery  bos 
just  brought  the  same  news  from  Gabilan,  where 
be  also  received  it  from  Mexican  officers.  It  is 
also  reported  that  the  Mexicans  have  withdrawn 


thelrforces.  Junellth. — A  dispatch  to  the  United  | 
Press,  dated  9:30  o’clock  to-night,  announces  that 
Gen.  Crook  and  bis  command  arrived  at  Sliver 
Creek  at  noon  yesterday  with  230  hostile  prison¬ 
ers.  Seventy-five  of  these  are  warriors,  including 
Loco  and  another  chief.  The  remainder  of  the 
band  are  squaws  and  children.  These  hostiles 
were  captured  by  Crook  in  a  terrific  fight  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  on  May  15th.  Crook 
will  remain  one  week  at  Sliver  Creek  to  give  the 
balance  of  the  hostiles  a  chance  to  come  in  and 
surrender.  Charlie  McComas,  the  baby  son  of 
Judge  McComas,  who  with  his  wife  was  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  the  savages  a  few  months  ago,  was  with 
the  Indians  when  attacked  by  Crook,  but  was 
taken  off  by  Juh’s  band,  which  escaped  during 
the  conflict.  The  captured  Indians  state  that  Juh 
and  the  rest  of  the  hostiles  will  come  in,  and  that 
they  are  merely  holding  the  child  as  a  hostage. 
There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  reliaoility  of 
this  report. 

MORB  OBSTRUCTIVE  STORMS. 

The  very  extraordinary  storms  which  have  in¬ 
flicted  such  an  enormous  amount  of  damage,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  We.st,  are  still  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence.  June  4th  Galveston,  Texas,  was  visited  by 
a  tornado,  but  though  several  persons  were  se¬ 
verely  injured,  only  one  colored  child  was  killed. 
Houses  were  blown  down  or  moved  from  their 
foundations  to  the  number  of  150,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  buildings  were  badly  damaged, 
including  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Baptist 
churches.  Two  others,  the  Methodist  and  the 
colored  churches,  were  totally  wrecked. 

A  storm  of  the  same  destructive  power  swept 
over  parts  of  Northern  Texas  on  the  Saturday 
night  previous,  and  it  is  said  that  the  loss  result¬ 
ing  will  amount  to  a  million  dollars.  There  at 
Cedar  Hill,  the  farmers  report  the  growing  crops 
flattened  to  the  ground,  fences  blown  down,  reap¬ 
ers  and  wagons  in  the  field  rolled  over  and  over 
and  torn  apart  by  the  fury  of  the  wind.  Near 
Hutchin’s  station  the  destruction  was  so  com¬ 
plete  that  the  people  are  disheartened.  Wheat 
standing  in  cocks  was  scattered.  Water  in  huge 
streams  ploughed  up  the  fields  and  cut  channels 
through  miles  of  standing  corn,  cotton,  and  grain. 
Hail  of  large  size  is  banked  up  in  low  places. 
Many  sheep  and  calves  were  killed.  Orchards 
were  twisted  and  stripped  of  branches  and  young 
fruit. 

A  storm  of  another  sort  took  place  at  and  in  the 
region  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  Friday  night, 
the  1st,  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  $300,000. 
There  was  no  wind,  but  the  rain  came  down  for 
four  hours  in  torrents.  Much  of  the  time  it  came 
with  such  force  that  its  effect  upon  those  exposed 
to  it  was  similar  to  a  heavy  shower  bath.  At  in¬ 
tervals  it  would  almost  take  one’s  breath  away.  .A 
number  of  persons  were  reported  drowned,  but  it 
tunis  out  no  lives  were  lost.  The  rear  wall  of  the 
new  opera-house  in  course  of  erection  fell.  All 
the  bridges  on  Indian  Creek  as  far  down  as  Eighth 
street  were  swept  away,  including  two  stone 
bridges.  Hundreds  of  families  living  adjacent  to 
the  creek  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and 
many  houses  more  or  loss  damaged  by  the  flood. 
A  number  of  houses  were  dashed  to  pieces  as  they 
floated  off.  One  heavy  iron  bridge,  with  a  fifty- 
foot  span,  was  carried  bodily  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  blocks.  The  citizens  did  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  relieve  those  in  need  of 
help. 

On  the  6th  railway  travel  was  interrupted  in 
parts  of  Missouri  by  the  sweeping  away  of  bridges, 
and  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  rainstorm  undermined 
houses,  flooded  cellars,  tore  up  pavements,  and 
destroyed  $50,000  worth  of  property,  while  light¬ 
ning  struck  in  several  places.  A  storm  of  much 
the  same  character  occurred  at  Boston  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  sound  of  thunder  there  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  seeming  almost  continuous. 

— — — —  vaim  AaosAA; 

Lord  Dufferln  will  receive  either  a  marquisate 
or  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter  for  his  services 
in  Egypt.  Either  honor  is  expensive,  the  patent 
and  stamp  fees  in  the  case  of  the  marquisate  cost¬ 
ing  $15,000,  and  in  the  case  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter  the  expense  is  fully  $5,000. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
makes  a  statement  which  is  hard  to  realize. 
Down  to  the  year  1824  the  English  Government 
gave  to  the  tax-payer  a  notched  stick  as  a  receipt. 
The  old  Exchequer  tallies  were  willow  rods  about 
five  feet  long,  which  were  notched  at  certain  in¬ 
tervals,  each  notch  being  understood  to  mean  so 
many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  fractions 
thereof.  When  the  amonnts  were  thus  notched, 
the  stick  w’as  split,  one  part  being  kept  by  the 
tax-payer  and  the  other  by  the  Government.  Im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  these  old  tallies  were  stowed 
away  in  the  vaults  of  the  old  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  were  probably  the  cause 
of  the  fire  which  destroyed  it. 

A  supposed  Fenian  was  arrested  at  Cardiff  for 
having  a  quantity  of  explosives  in  his  possession. 
The  arrest  is  considered  important,  because  the 
District  Police  have  recently  received  numerous 
menacing  letters. 

A  document  from  the  Propaganda,  supplement¬ 
ary  to  the  Encyclical,  has  been  sent  confidentially 
to  the  Irish  Bishops.  It  is  what  the  Curia  calls 
reservatisshno.  It  enforces  strongly  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  the  Encyclical,  and  supplies  the  solution 
of  sundry  cases  of  conscience,  such  as  may  be 
supposed  to  arise  out  of  the  position  of  the  Irish 
clergy.  A  remarkable  pamphlet  accompanies  it 
for  general  distribution,  entitled  “Ireland  and 
the  Holy  See;  a  Retrospect  from  1866  to  1883,” 
showing  that  the  writings  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Holy  See,  inculcate  precisely  the 
same  teachings  all  through  the  entire  period,  as 
those  of  the  recent  Encyclical  letter.  It  is  said 
that  it  abundantly  proves  that  the  Pope  is  conver¬ 
sant  with  Irish  affairs,  down  even  to  the  minutest 
matters. 

James  Carey  and  the  other  informers  who  testi¬ 
fied  at  the  trials  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers, 
have  been  notified  that  they  must  indicate  the 
places  out  of  the  country  to  which  they  wish  to  be 
sent.  Carey  in  reply  protested  that  he  would  re¬ 
main  in  Dublin,  but  the  authorities  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  would  receive  no  police  protection, 
and  that  on  no  condition  would  he  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  Ireland.  It  is  inferred  from  this  action 
that  the  extradition  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Walsh,  Sheridan,  and  Tynan  are  collaps¬ 
ing.  It  is  now  said  that  the  Invincibles  have 
been  using  poison  to  remove  persons  obnoxious  to 
them,  and  that  the  police  are  investigating  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  of  suspicious  deaths  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past  few  years ;  especially  that  of  a 
saloon-keeper  named  Jury,  who  died  a  fortnight 
after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  The  reason  al¬ 
leged  for  his  poisoning  is  that  he  inadvertently 
opened  a  letter  addressed  to  Tynan  (“Number 
One”),  who  was  staying  at  his  hotel.  The  Free¬ 
man’s  Journal  of  Dublin  denies  this  story,  while 
the  Central  News  correspondent  at  Dublin  main¬ 
tains  that  it  la  true. 

The  trial  commenced  on  the  6th  at  Zera,  of  sev¬ 
enteen  members  of  the  Black  Hand  Society,  who 
are  charged  with  murdering  an  associate  whom 
they  suspected  of  betraying  the  snerets  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  Government.  The  Public  Pros¬ 
ecutor,  in  opening  the  case,  claimed  that  ho  would 
submit  evidence  sufficient  to  seouro  the  execution 
of  sixteen  of  the  prisoners. 

President  Gravy  of  France  has  a  salary  of 
$240,000  a  year,  while  Louis  Napoleon  received 
$5,000,000  annually  while  Emperor. 

The  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science  has  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  elected 
Herbert  Spencer  as  correspondent  in  the  section 
of  philosophy,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 


Since  1877,  when  the  French  academy  applaud¬ 
ed  De  Lesseps’s  scheme  to  Inundate  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  engineers  have  not  seemed  disposed  to 
court  its  difficulties,  but  an  American  attacks  the 
enterprise  upon  broader  grounds.  As  the  desert 
is  a  great  radiator  of  heat,  the  proposed  sea  would 
lower  the  mean  temperature  of  Europe.  The  sands 
of  the  desert  are  claimed  also  to  act  as  a  vast  ab¬ 
sorbent  of  malaria  and  are  thrust  in  between  un¬ 
healthy  Africa  and  civilization.  Now,  to  spend 
millions  of  money  in  the  formation  of  a  dead  sea 
with  no  oceanic  currents,  would  be  only  an  invita¬ 
tion  for  the  maladies  of  the  equator  to  spread 
north,  using  the  Sahara  sea  as  a  half-way  house. 
The  objection  is  purely  speculative  and  hardly 
likely  to  obstruct  the  scheme. 

Prince  Napoleon’s  son  is  only  one  of  a  long  line 
of  royal  pretenders,  refugees,  or  captives  who 
have  entered  English  schools  within  the  past 
dozen  years.  He  enters  Cheltenham  College.  It 
was  there  that  Dr.  Jex-Blake  first  received  Prince 
Aleymeyn,  son  of  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia. 
Soon  after  the  Duke  of  Genoa  entered  Harrow  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Prince  Hassan  of  Egypt 
and  Prince  Sootchai  of  Siam  were  not  long  ago  at 
Oxford.  The  King  of  Spain  was  once  at  Sand¬ 
hurst,  and  Don  Jam6,  son  of  Don  Carlos  the  pre¬ 
tender,  is  now  at  the  Jesuit  College  near  Windsor, 
whllq  the  Woolwich  career  of  the  ill-starred 
Prince  Imperial  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  recol¬ 
lection. 

The  London  Times’s  correspondent  at  Paris 
says,  on  the  8th,  he  has  good  authority  for  the 
statement  that  only  in  the  event  of  France  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  water  communication  be¬ 
tween  Tonquln  and  Yun-Nan  will  China  abandon 
her  passive  attitude  and  close  her  ports  against 
the  French.  Six  thousand  men  are  in  readiness 
to  embark  for  Tonquln  if  their  services  should  be 
needed. 

A  statue  of  Gen.  Garibaldi  was  unveiled  at 
Caprera  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  presence  of  the 
entire  family  of  Garibaldi  and  many  of  his  friends- 
in-arms. 

Those  who  have  spent  some  months  in  Germany 
of  late,  report  the  feeling  against  conscription  to 
be  Intense,  and  far  more  the  cause  of  the  vast  em¬ 
igration  here,  than  a  desire  to  do  better  in  the 
world.  Among  the  ills  of  the  Irish,  conscription 
is  not  included. 

The  capital  of  the  German  Empire  still  contin¬ 
ues  to  increttse  rapidly.  On  the  Ist  of  May  the 
population  passed  the  figure  1,200,000.  As  the 
last  census  on  Dec.  1,  1880,  gave  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants  at  1,120,000,  it  appears  that  within 
two  years  and  five  months  the  increase  has  been 
80,000  persons. 

This  is  to  be  an  uncommonly  busy  year  for  Yi- 
enna.  It  is  to  have  three  big  expositions — of 
electrical  appliances,  bronzes,  and  the  graphic 
arts — and  in  September  the  city  will  celebrate 
with  elaborate  parade  the  bicentennial  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Turks  by  Sobieskl  before  the  gates  of 
the  city,  a  victory  which  relieved  Christendom 
from  the  terror  inspired  by  the  warriors  of  Kora 
Mustapha. 

On  the  first  of  the  month  the  Prussian  Ministry 
decided  to  take  the  regulation  of  church  matters 
into  their  own  hands  Independent  of  Rome,  and  to 
submit  a  bill  to  the  Diet  providing  for  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  May  laws,  which  should  remove  the 
chief  objections  to  them.  This  was  done  on  the 
5th  inst.  The  modification  in  substance  permits 
the  saying  of  mass  and  the  dispensing  of  the  sac¬ 
raments  in  consideration  of  the  recognition  of  a 
modified  rule  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  giving  no¬ 
tice  of  church  appointments  to  the  Government. 
It  abolishes  the  obligation  to  give  notice  to  the 
Government  of  changes  in  unbeneficed  curacies, 
or  of  appointments  by  incumbents  of  representa¬ 
tives,  unless  the  appointees  are  to  fulfil  the  func¬ 
tions  of  vicars.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Court  is  abolished,  eacept  iw  '•■■j 

aufcjr  oC  uottce  4^  It-  -LKa  appointment  of 

teachers  in  seminaries,  and  as  to  questions  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  clerical  rights.  An  appointment  can 
only  bo  objected  to  on  grounds  affecting  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  incumbent  as  a  citizen.  An  appeal  is 
allowed  to  the  Minister  of  Worship. 

The  Emperor  William  of  Germany  has  issued  a 
decree,  ordering  that  the  10th  and  11th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  be  observed  as  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Marlin  Luther.  The  Emperor  says:  “I 
pray  God  that  I  may  listen  to  supplications,  in 
which  I  and  all  evangelists  unite,  that  the  cele¬ 
bration  may  be  productive  of  lasting  benefit  to 
the  Church.”  The  Protestant  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Berlin,  Freiburg,  Gottingen,  Jena, 
Leipsic,  Marburg,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Strasburg, 
and  Tubingen,  are  projecting  a  grand  Luther 
festival  for  this  occasion,  which  is  to  extend  over 
two  days.  On  the  first  day  a  historical  procession 
will  take  place  in  the  old  town  of  Erfurt,  which 
procession  is  to  commemorate  the  solemn  entry 
of  Luther  into  Erfurt,  on  April  6,  1521,  when  on 
his  way  to  Worms.  In  the  evening  a  grand  gar¬ 
den  festival  is  to  come  off,  the  admission  fee  to 
which  will  go  to  the  Luther  monument  fund.  On 
the  second  day  an  excursion  will  be  made  to  the 
Wartburg,  in  which  historical  spot  the  students  of 
Germany  held  a  great  Luther  festival  in  1817,  and 
where  the  festivities  will  close  with  a  “  Fest- 
Commors.” 

Russian  Nihilists  claim  that  their  cause  was 
largely  propagated  iu  other  parts  of  the  empire 
while  all  the  police  attention  v\'as  concentrated  at 
Moscow  on  the  coronation.  It  is  also  boasted 
that  there  were  at  the  coronation  officials  and 
others,  under  the  orders  of  the  Nihilists,  near 
enough  to  the  Czar  to  have  struck  him  on  the  brow 
if  the  word  to  that  effect  had  been  given. 

The  late  Prince  Gortschakoff  always  wore  a  ring 
given  to  him  by  Queen  Hortense  iu  1819,  when  she 
was  compelled,  at  the  Instance  of  the  Tuscan  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  from  Florence, 
and  he,  acting  as  Count  Feisen  lor  Mario  Antoi¬ 
nette,  mounted  the  box  and  drove  her  carriage- 
horses. 

The  Czar  and  Czarina  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  10th  from  Moscow.  They  di-ove  in  an  open 
carriage  to  the  Kasan  Cathedral,  and  were  enthu¬ 
siastically  cheered  along  the  route  by  immense 
crowds  of  people.  Their  Majesties  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  Peterhof  Palace.  The  Newsky  Prospect 
was  lined  with  troops,  and  the  city  was  every¬ 
where  decorated.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  man 
with  better  reason  for  being  glad  to  get  home 
again  than  the  Czar.  The  strain  must  have  been 
intense  during  the  last  lew  weeks. 

The  Representative  Assembly  of  Turkey  will  be 
convoked  by  the  Sultan  at  an  early  date.  There 
has  been  no  meeting  of  this  body  since  1876. 

Accounts  have  been  received  that  sanguinary 
fighting  took  place  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  this  month 
in  Albania  between  a  force  of  Turkish  troops  and 
a  body  of  Castratis.  The  Turks  are  reported  to 
have  lost  1,300  men  and  the  Castratis  500.  An¬ 
other  telegram  of  the  8th  stated  that  the  Turks 
have  defeated  the  Mallssoris,  and  the  latter  are  in 
full  retreat.  Their  villages  are  in  flames. 

Two  men  were  sentenced  to  death  on  the  7th 
for  setting  fire  to  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  the 
British  bombardment.  Eighteen  officers  were 
found  guilty  of  complicity  in  the  same  crime,  and 
were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  penal  servi¬ 
tude. 

A  cable  despatch  received  in  Boston  from  Lon¬ 
don  says  “  General  Hicks  has  just  gained  a  great 
victory  over  5,000  Arabs  in  the  Soudan,  killing  500 
of  them.  The  A.*abs  fight  on  bravely  as  the 
Sacred  Knights,  but  their  spears  are  useless 
against  shells  and  cannon.  General  Hicks’  loss 
was  two  killed.” 

The  Chinese  man-of-war  Ting  Yuen,  which  has 
been  built  at  Stettin  for  the  imperial  government, 
is  now  at  Kiel,  taking  on  board  the  Krupp  guns 
with  which  the  Chinese  fleet  will  in  the  future  be  ' 


armed.  Several  Chinese  officials  have  recently 
visited  the  German  arsenals,  in  order  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  most  modern  and  effective 
weapons  of  war,  and  have  made  large  purchases. 

A  telegram  from  Shanghai  of  the  5th  states  that 
war  is  inevitable  unless  France  abandons  her  pre¬ 
tensions  in  Annam.  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  has 
been  severely  criticised  by  the  Council  of  Manda¬ 
rins,  because  of  his  conciliatory  attitude  toward 
France,  is  now  convinced  that  there  Is  no  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  except  by  fighting.  The  Council 
of  Mandarins  has  decided  to  mobilize  the  Chinese 
army.  The  greatest  activity  prevails  in  the  camps 
of  instruction  at  Tehili,  Kiangnam,  and  Ho-Nan, 
and  at  the  naval  arsenals  of  Shanghai  and  Fo<^ 
Chow  fifty  batteries  of  artillery  have  been  equip¬ 
ped  to  take  the  field  against  France,  and  are  now 
concentrated  at  Tien-Tsin  awaiting  transportaUon 
to  Annam. 

They  have  a  curious  way  of  doing  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  in  Japan.  Prince  Kwachs 
lately  died,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  the  em¬ 
peror  issued  a  rescript  raising  him  to  the  third 
rank  among  princes  of  the  blood,and  authorizing 
him  to  be  hereafter  known  as  his  adopted  son. 

Advices  have  been  received  at  London  from 
Sierra  Leone,  under  date  of  May  24.  that  fifty 
persons  have  been  burned  for  witchcraft  in  the 
Sherbro  district. 

Hersford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

A»  a  ReArlgerant  Drink  In  Pe-rers. 

Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn.,  says :  “  I 
have  used  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cooling  drink  in 
fevers,  and  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  it,” 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutrilioua  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfe^led 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and’  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co..  Proprietors. 
New  York.  ,  .  f 

JRonrp  ana  iJuBinrsB. 

New  York,  Monday,  June  11,  1883. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $2,475  la  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$9,069,175,  against  $5,135,325  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $8,805,300  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $3,560,- 
800;  the  specie  is  down  $700,600;  the  legal  tendere 
are  increased  $1,788,500;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  up  $4,361,500,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  decreased  $79,500. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

.  ^  „  HIgbest.  Lowest.  1883 

Adams  Express  . . . .  _  137 

American  Express.' . 30)  HSJ  WSi 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . 1321  I32i  * 

Atebison,  TopeXa  and  Santa  T6 . 834  83*  _ 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 83  74I  26 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  preL .  971  94*  60 

American  Cable  Co.  . 67J  671  _ 

Canada  Souther n .  671'  661  47 

Caneullau  Pacific .  . 6j/  61?  _ 

Cedar  Palls  and  Minnesota. .  14  14  _ 

Central  Pacific . 771  75  88 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg . 19  18*  — 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  a  Pittsburg  prof...  66  65*  _ 

0.,C.,U.  andl  .  76J  71  _ 

OhesapeaXe  and  Ohio . aoj  20*  t  _ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pret . SO?  3m  _ 

Chicago,  Hurllngion  and  Quincy. . I2&4  132|  128> 

Chicago  and  Alton . 136*  1361  130* 

cm.,  San.,  and  Cleveland . 46  44  * 


Delaware.  Laca.  auu  Western. 


E.  Tenn.  Va.  andOa.  U.  H.  pret. 


Lake  Erie  and  Western. 


Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0. 
Jiauhaitan  Beach .  . 


Manhattan  Hallruad  1st  pret. . 


MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  pret... 
Missouri  Pacific  . . 


Metropolitan  Uallroad.. 


Morris  and  Essex 


New  York,  Lack.  &  Western. 


New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western. 


New  York,  Sus.  &  Western  pret. 


Ouiarloand  Western. 


Philadelphia  and  Beading. 


Bochester  and  Pittsburg. 


St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  pret. 


St.  Paul  and  Omaho  pret... 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pret.. 


Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pret. 
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•Ex  dividend.  * 

The  Beat  Baking  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  proflts 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Clevelands 
Superior  Baking  Powder”  and  “Royal  Baking 
Powder,”  purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and 
I  And  they  contain  : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder.  _ 

“  Boyal  Baking  Powder.’’ 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Taitaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powrler. 

Note.— Tho  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOVE,  PhD. 

NEW  TOOK,  JAN'T  17th,  1881. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  for 
“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Pi»wder,”  and 
our  opinion  Is  that  it  is  the  better  preparation. 
— Hall’s  Journal  of  Health. 

[Printed  hy  Henry  SnmM.MTmer  NewTogO. 
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